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+ 135-HP Packard Eight Touring Sedan—$2249—delwered in Detroit; state and local taxes, if any, and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


rs sheer enchantment, the way this new Packard makes 


distances grow smaller... smaller... smaller. Enduring 
« 
7- » > e enchantment, founded on solid tacts .. . 
Desiened for a ; | 

? 155-horsepower performance, fon example. Smoother, quieter, 
With “safety sprint” reserve power and sensational gas economy! 
R : S 9 | | | _ | ; Y ‘Two tons of husky roadweight. Massive, safe and sound prooted 

1 da aa | al 8) i¢ ay e roomimess—and Packard’s famed “Limousine Ride” 
= And what's the price of a car as fine as this? Less than for 


many lightly-built, lower powered eights .. . less, even, than 
for some of today's sixes! 


long stretches chead? I liis gis tol Sh-h-h! New soundproofing 


brings blessed And here’s the last word in automatic, no- 
! ! t 1 rl ‘ reliel fi 1] ! 


1 read mand “engine sensation shift control — Pach l Ultramatic Drive! See 
Packard « nm quict out ' You en your Packard dealer for the full story of the 
yo i quiet chan ft air once every minute, new drive sensation, offered at extra cost, in 


even with windows closed certain models, 


Golder Cy MMUEVIUDY PA C kK A R 1) ae ee a itn 


135-HP EIGHT @ 150-HP SUPER @ 160-HP CUSTOM 





it*s laxurious to touch! 


it’s lovely to look at! 


aE Pus At 
It could be your fashion of the year—the entire year! During early fall or spring, the striped jerkin jac 


ket and slim skirt have the 
independent smartness of a suit. When colder weather comes, they slip easily under coats. 


v. Depa. F 


Colleawe Point, N.Y 


{nd the soft masterblend in wool, Sacony-Fulura, is always a pleasure to he close to! It’s a wonderful huy! 29.95. 
Send for FREE lavishly Ulustrated “ Folio of Fall Fashions 1919" to Sacon 
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The holiday you’ve 


waited for... a glorious 
ocean cruise to the wonders 


Outdoor tiled swimming pools (/eft) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right) 


Famous Rio landmark (below)—Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea 


S.S. BRAZIL 
S.S. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 


Sailing Fortnightly from New York 
await you on the 33,000-ton luxury liners of 
Moore-MeCormack Lines’ Good Neighbor Fleet. LE-dlay Coude 
Styled in the brilliant modern manner, to RIO « SANTOS « SAO 
these ships offer every feature you could PAULO « MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES and 
TRINIDAD 


Zestlul travel experiences ... superb shipboard 


comforts ... gala cruise activities ... all these 


ask for. Complete entertainment and activities 
programs aboard ship and carefully planned 


shore exeursions fill everv hour with interest. 


bor Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agen 


MOORE- McCORMACK 


5 Broadway hints New ve wh 1 
Offices in: BALTIMORE . BOSTON 
Los ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA 


PORTLANI), ORE . SAN FRANCIS€ 
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THE HUDSON | It retlects history and folklore, dead feudalism and growing democracy...) . CARL CARMER 
HYDE PARK Home and final resting place of our only four-time President .. . . JEROME WEIDMAN 


WEST POINT Besides close-order drill, cadets get Culture and feminine sighs too . 20.0.0. . BL J. RAHN, JR. 


CAPE COD If you're not a Cape Yankee you're a foreigner, but you're welcome anyhow . ARTHUR BARTLETT 
COFFEE In pursuit of “the perfect cup,” Americans outdrink the world . © « « « « « « » BEILAS SPITZER 
hKINGS OF THE YOGIS Two of India’s living gods and their.contrasting heavens... VINCENT SHEEAN 
PORTUGAL = It is very poor, very neat, and happy in a sad sort of way : . . CHARLES WERTENBAKER 


DIARY WITH A BLANK PAGE Or, why the sorrowful Don didi’t marry the girl LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


“COLL OF A SNAKE” A hurricane is a one-eyed monster with death in head and tail . HART STILWELL 


SAN FRANCISCO FASHIONS A co-operative climate favors all-season, all-purpose outfits TONT ROBIN 


LETTERS pas be ee ew 2 ; 1 BOOKS - « « « « «HILARY H. LYONS 
ENTERTAINMENT. . 2... . ROBERT KIEK 14 UNDER THE SUN 


MOVIES ote iL HINE 19 HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


PREVIEW SEPTEMBER COVER 


IN Ocroper, Houmay at Home focuses on Pittsburgh, as Al it z Rosert Futons Clermont, the first commercially successful 


Hine surveys the city of steel and coal, banking Mellons and steamboat, ran from New York to Albany in 32 hours on her 


lighting unions. Hamilton Basso meets the Acadians in Louisi- _— maiden voyage in August, 1807. Artist Frederick Siebel’s oil 


anas bayou country; Phil Stong (Drake, °19) revisits his lowa and-tempera cover shows the Clermont on this history-making 


alma mater, and ex-Private Marion Hargrove returns to Fort run, rounding a cliff a few miles north of West: Point. Fulton, 


Bragg, North Carolina, seven years after. Hlovipay aBrRoap ; ¢ a painter himself, might’ raise a ghostly eyebrow at) Mi 


joins S. J. Perelman (and wife and kids) on the first leg of a ut Siebel’s Hudson River School style—a later, more romantic one 


journey to Siam, and explores San Marino, the world’s tiniest re than his own. But Inventor Fulton would probably get an out-of 
public, with Allen Chellas. In Hotpay’s food feature, Joseph - this-world lift from the 20th Century way Mr. Siebel researched for 


Wechsberg sniffs out) the secret) of supreme — bouillabaisse — his 19th Century effect — by observing the landscape from a plane 
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I. r for ty-three years 
the standards of duakty 
werning the pr oduction 
of Scully Suedes 
aa Seer 
lo produce enough af 
these remarkable garments 


to satisfy the demand. 


You'll find them 
only at the 
finest stores; we'll 


tell you where 


Women's sheds 
vestiand ekirt of 
nnsgemies lemons 
out $40 each. 
Men's suede jacket : 


about $70. 
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Here's a shoe built on 
a fine flexible double leather sole 
for greater walking comfort... 
longer wear. Add sturdy 
construction, snug fit, careful 
hand-sewn details, and you have just 


about the finest moccasin ever made! © “For those who want the best” 


#820 Cross Town in brown antiqued leather 
Also available in single sole or crepe sole $995 and $1095 


Sold only in the finest stores. For dealer nearest you write: Dept. H-9, 
OLD TOWN SHOE CO., 179 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Factories: Old Town, Maine 
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LETTERS 


MILWAUKEE BRICKBATS 


... Mr. Waldron (Milwaukee, July 
Houtmpay), whose penchant for twisting 
the facts ought to land him a top spot 
on Prarda, has linked together a pack 
of lies and distortions. . . . Milwau- 
keeans’ dream of someday either own- 
ing a tavern or farm has undergone 
some change since the July Houtmbay 
hit the newsstands. Most of them want 
to hang around town long enough to 
bash in Eli Waldron’s nose. 

CARROLL BENSON 


We st (/lis, i is. 


Mr. Waldron better not visit Mil- 
waukee again. If it’s action he wants, 
well show it to him upon his next 
arrival here 

MBAS. HAROLD C. WEGNER 
Shorewood, Wis. 


Mr. Waldron emphasizes out 
press-promoted sentimentality about 
Gertie, our duck. ... Yes, we try to 
raise everything. Evidently the mother 
of Mir. Waldron attempted the same 

MBS. HORACE E. CLARK 
Vilwaukee 


It is evident that Mr. Waldron 
has gained his dubious stock of infor- 
mation about the people he so mali 
ciously slandered from the Milwaukee 
Police files or from some waterfront 
tavern. ... ADAM S. KWASIEBORSKI 

Milwaukee 


The comments of Hottmpay about 
our city were most unkind, untrue and 
uncouthed| sic 

FREDERICK BACHMANN 
Vilwaukee 


. . « Milwaukee was dealt a foul 
blow. ... MICHAEL A. BARSUT 
Vilwaukee 


... Every city has its seandals and 
skeletons. Why not leave them buried ? 
JOAN CHOUR 

Vilwaukee 


. The article was almost slander- 
MRS. 4. E. KINDERMANN 
Vilwaukee 


. Most vile and malicious... . 
C.F. MISHKA 
Vilwaukee 
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. Tactless and seurrilous hodge- 
pode. . .. PROF. ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI 
Mazur Polish Dancers 
Vilwaukee 


. . « Commendably outlining some 
historical detail, yet devoting much 
space to unduly overstressed farcical 
instances, Mr. Waldron . 
reader .. . with a most certain miscon- 


.. leaves the 


ception of the city and its people. . 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, MLC. 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


... The story was interesting read- 
ing and Mr. Waldron has a crisp, color- 
ful style, but he has indulged his flair 
for the dramatic to the point of missing 
the factual... . 

M. C. WITTENBERG 

Manager, Publicity Division 
Milwaukee Association 

of Commerce 


Vilwaukee 


MILWAUKEE 
THOROL GHLY ENJOYED YOUR WISCON 
SIN Isst kh, PARTICULARLY THE STORY 
ON MILWALKEF HOWEVER, BESIDES 
BEER, MACHINERY AND LEATHER, MIL- 
WALKEER Is FAMOUS FOR HOSIFRY AND 
LINGERIE. .. 
GUSTAVE FRANKEL 
President, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


Congratulations on the Milwaukee 
story. However, Mr. Waldron forgot to 
mention that this village is a suburb 
of a great city, Chicago. 

JEROME KARIDIS 


Vilwaukee 


As a resident of Milwaukee for 40 
years, | wish to commend you. The 
story describes Milwaukee to a "7," is 
written in an interesting manner and is 
correct inevery detail. The fair-minded 
Milwaukee reader will acknowledge 
that the story is typical of Milwaukee 
inhabitants in all respects. 

KIRBY RAAB 
Vilwaukee 


HOLIDAY is puzzled at the violence 
of the denunciations and brickbats 
hurled its way from Milwaukee. Mr. 
Waldron credited the city with many 
virtues. For instance... 

* Milwaukee today enjoys the status 
of a model community—graft-free, 





rovince 


a 
de uchec 
bids you BIENVENUE 


. and in order to help you plan a 
wonderful and different vacation in 
our Province, we have prepared a 
booklet, beautifully illustrated with 
photos and drawings, outlining the 
scenic, picturesque and historic 
points in various districts; with use- 
ful suggestions on routing and road- 
maps. We would like to send you a 
complimentary copy, if you would 
send your name and address to the 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20. 





Ask at leading intants’ Depts. tor 
ComtySAFE AutoSeat, or write H-99 


THETOIDEY. CO. Sertrude 4. Muller, inc. FORT WAYNE, IND. 





IN ORANGE COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


YES—FREE—glorious sunshine, inspiring 
beauty of subtropical wonderland; hundreds 
of lakes for fishing, swimming and boating. 
Even the things that cost are moderate— 
comfortable homes amid orange groves and 
flowering shrubs. Enjoy living at its best—in 
Orange County, heart of Florida's fabulous 
citrus kingdom. 


Write for Free Literature 
! ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


H. Stuart Johnston, Sec.-Mgr. 
I 48 County Court House 


Orlando, 





crime-free, physically 
attractive.” 

Mr. Waldron was born and educated 
in Wisconsin, left there to join the 
Army in World War II. He worked for 
years in Milwaukee, likes the city and 
its people immensely. 

HOLIDAY seeks to report places and 
subjects as they are, objectively and 
with good will, and covered Milwau- 
kee and the whole of Wisconsin in 
that spirit.—Fd. 


superior and 


CREELS AND THE WALLOWAS 


You, Neuberger, nor anyone else can 
ever convince me Kipling got his creel 
filled with salmon, as narrated in the 
opening paragraph of The Columbia 
(June Houipay). All my life I've had dif- 
ficulty getting "em into gunny sacks. 
You'll all have a harder time making 
me believe Justice William O. Douglas 
and his wife come back to their cabin 
in the Wallowa Mountains, on the 
Columbia, each year. The River of the 
West is 100 miles or so from the Wal- 
lowas. ... MAL HIGGINS 

Vancouver, Wash. 


Kipling didn’t say how he carried 
his captured salmon, but in describing 
his outing he wrote: “Once two sun- 
tanned youngsters shot down a hill on 
Indian ponies, their full creels bang- 
ing from the high-pommelled saddles. 
They had been fishing, and were our 
brethren therefore.” 

We said the Wallowas were above, 
not on, the Columbia.—Ed. 


HE, SHE OR IT? 


On the Contents page of June Hout- 
pay, you say, “ He was never eaten” in 
describing the female chinook salmon 
pictured on the cover. Even a neophyte 
in this country can tell a short-nosed, 
round-headed female from the long- 
nosed (with a hook on it) and long- 
jawed male. HUGH F. WEBB, O. D. 

Corvallis, Oreg. 


Neophytes tend to jump to conclu- 
sions too. Acting Director O. H. John- 
son, of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, says that HOLIDAY’s chinook 
(above, left). may be either male or fe- 
male. The sex of salmon caught as they 
are entering fresh water cannot be 
determined from appearance. Only 
after the male has been in fresh water 
for a time does he undergo changes 
which give him the appearance Reader 
Webb describes (above, right).—Ed. 
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MODEL we . the newest and smallest Vagabond, hos been 

diately clei oad ORS SOP a ee 
eling, pi 9 | use. The beautiful designing and 
styling, and the ee craftsmanship apparent in its construction 
mark the Model 19 os a worthy member of the famous Vagabond 
family of quality trailer coaches. 


BEAUTIFUL, within and without, this newest Vagabond hes many 
of the exclusive feotures including metal frames and aluminum 
exteriors, which have made the larger Vagabonds the standard 
by which trailer coach values are measured. Write today for 
fully descriptive literature on this newest of a famous domily . . . 
the Model 19 Vagabond. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 
New Hudson, Mich. 








The new literature 
describing the Model 
19 is ready ... send 
us your name. 


= =i) 





Why take two 
when ONE will do? 


our lightweight, dual-purpose business companion 
b Brier-Master! Holds one suit and complete 
change of clothes—with room to spare for contents of 
your brief bag, yet weighs less than the 
two-suiter! 

Outside drop front compartment holds suit without 
wrinkling, also ties, handkerchiefs. Two inside com- 
partments: One for portfolio, samples, etc., the other 
for shirts, Dopp-Kit, and personals. Rugged  steel- 
frame construction. Handsome top grain leathers. Size 


22” long, 14” high, 8” wide. 


average 


THE AMATING 


BRIEF-MASTER 


COMBINATION 
ONE-SUITER 
AND BRIEF BAG 











DOPP-KIT voser cass 


Opens wide for easy use—closes snug and 
flat. Holds surprising amount of toiletries 
acc@faories, dress items. Choice leathers 
Look for the “Dopp-Kit” trade-mark, your 
guarantee of the finest kit made. 


Makers also of popular Dopp-Bilt business cases 


CHARLES DOPPELT & CO.,INC., Dept. H. 2024 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 16 


At better stores, or write for name of nearest dealer. 
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ilure your tamily. 
in ACTION 


e «in true-to-life Bell & Howell MOVIES! 


Only movies ... your own movies ... give you 
living pietures of family and friends, Only movies 
give you a photo “album” of action pictures. 
Making movies is so easy, too—in true-to- 

life color or black-and-white—when you use 

a Bell & Howell. Easier than snapshots! 
Because every BATL Camera is designed 

and built to capiure faithfully 

those once-in-a-life-time situations. 

No wonder Bell & Howell 

Cameras are the 

choice of Holly wood’s 

experts. Your dealer 

will tell you why. 

Ask him today! 


FREE BOOKLET—"'How to 
Make Movies in Natural 
spool, set lens according ; Color.” Shows you how 
to built-in exposure easy it is to take lifelike 
ude, sight, press the color movies! Ask your 
hutter release and BAH camera dealer, or 
vou re making movies! write Bell & Howell Com- 
With £/2.5 Filmocoted pany, T7191 MeCormick 
ens, now only $89.83 ee . Road, Chicago 45. 


B&H" Companion" Camera* 
“lip in an Som film 


B&H “Regent” Projector® for o full 33- 
minute show. bingincered to match 
your BAHL Camera ard just 
Now only $149.50 


as easy to use 


"GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. Iuring life 
of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free 
eicept transportation). 


PRECISION-MADE 
Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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MAGAZINE TO DANCE ABOUT 


The Modern Dance Group of the 
Walden School was so inspired by the 
\pril issue of Houtmay that they have 
based their entire dance recital on the 
articles about New York. The girls are 
all in our high school and their inter- 
pretations of Long Time No Sight-see, 
Harlem (see above), Friend to the Arts, 
ete., are ewcellent. ... 

MAS. RITA CHAZEN 
Dance Director 
Walden School 
New dork 


HOLIDAY BOOK OF NEW YORK 


[heard recently that vou havea New 
York issue of Hotmay, minus ads, for 
sale. Please send information as | would 
like a copys 

WILLIAM J. RICKERT, JK. 
Johnson Cily, N.Y. 


Because of a limited printing and a 
fast turnover, many newsdealers have 
already sold out Houipay’s Book of 
New York. If it is not available at your 
local newsstand, you can get a copy by 
sending $1 with your name and ad- 
dress to HoLipay, Box 1198, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (United States only ).—Fad. 


OUT, FINE FIGURE! 


Your article A Fine Figure of a 
Woman (June Hotimpay) is most wel- 
come, for T believe it will make women 
in this country overcome the idea that 
the human figure should be hidden 


a 


from view. It's not only that “today ... 
a girl's figure [is] worth exposing on the 
beach” —but also it’s a healthy thing 
for the body. The “ Bikini” in France 
and Italy is still being reduced to a 
basic minimum. Why shouldn't’ the 
thigh-hip silhouette be exposed com- 
pletely ? L hope we will not be so slow in 
bathing-suit trends as previously with 
the bare midriff” or” two-pier e suit,” 
which started so clandestinely, 
WALTER H. DIEHL 
Vew York 


AMBASSADOR HOLIDAY 


Hoxiay could be an excellent am- 
bassador ot good will, spreading abroad 
a friendly story of American ways. I'd 
like to send my copy every month toa 
reader in a foreign country. Can you 


give me the name of some organization 
through which T can do this? 
HARRY SMITH 


Vew York 


Yes. Mail your Houmay to the 
United States Information Library in 
any of the following cities: “Q Amer- 
ican Embassy at: New Delhi, India: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Bogota, Co- 
lombia; Caracas, Venezuela; Mexico, 
D. F.. Mexico; Brussels, Belgium; Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; Paris, France; 
The Hague, Netherlands; Rome, Italy ; 
Stockholm, Sweden; London, England; 
Cairo, Egy pt;—°> American Legation 
at: Bern, Switzerland; Beirut, Leba- 
non; Wellington, New Zealand;— 
American Consulate General at: Bom- 
bay. India; Sydney, Australia; Johan- 
nesburg, Un of South Africa. Roll 
magazines in heavy brown paper with 
open ends and mark “Printed Mat- 
ter.” Postage to any part of the world 
is L'.¢ for two ounces.—FEad. 


VERY ODD NUMBER 


I was shocked to find, in June Hot 
pay (Under the Sun) that in the vear 
1916 © 2.385.539 pe yple middle-aished 


t.” What happened to the 2,385,540th 

partner to the doings? | had always 

‘ ounted on a CF vuple onmy honey Tremor. 
DIANE FAWCETT 
Princeton, Il. 


Chalk up a couple of errors for us: 
we should have said couples—and 
only 2,285,539 of them.—Ed. 


AN HOUR TOO LATE 


. There is one very sad note in re- 
gard to Slugger from Louisville (June 
Hotipay): the passing of George Rush 
on May 17. George, the man mentioned 
in the article, who retired after 56 years 
of service, died of a heart attack and | 
have learned since that he had been 
meeting the mail man every day look- 
ing for his copy of Hottpay. It was de- 
livered to his home one hour after his 
death... JACK MCGRATH 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co 
Louisville, hy. 


HOLLYWOOD TAKES A TIP 


As the producers of Vol Wanted, we 
read with interest the article by Al Hine 
in March Hotmay (Vories). Mr. Hine 
very intelligently reminded us that Hol- 
ly wood all too often tends to cheapen 
its product by over sensationalized pub- 
licity and advertising which at times 
amounts to downright misrepresenta- 
tion. Vr. Hine’s words of warning were 
underscored by us and sent to our ad- 
vertising agency, where they served as a 
constant and healthy reminder in the 
avoidance of the old clichés. Thank 
you, Mr. Hine IDA LUPINO 

COLLIER YOUNG 
Beverly Hills 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered 
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ILLUSTRATED HERE is the Coupe de 


Ville—a smart new Cadillac body 


type, designed for those who seek 


the low-swept lines and open-airiness 
of a convertible—combined with the comfort, 
convenience and safety of a closed car. It is a 


classic example of modernity and practicality 


* CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 











Jewels by Horry Winston 




















-one of the most desirable and most useful 
models ever to issue from the boards of Cadillac 
designers. Yet—smart and beautiful as it is— 
its greatest superiority lies in the chassis on 
which it is built. For, like all Cadillacs, the 
core of its goodness is found in its performance 


—in the wonderful capacity of its new V-type 


DIVISION *® 


GENERAL MOTORS 


engine; in the soft, even, restful manner in which 
it rolls over the highway; in the easy, effortless 
response to steering wheel and brakes. It is, truly, 
a symphony in motion. Your Cadillac dealer 
will be pleased to give you full details about this 
wonderful new body type—as well as the other 


beautiful models which grace his showroom. 


CORPORATION * 





THERE IS AN EXHILARATION in the feel and sound and sight of a hurricane. It is man facing his fate—standing in defiance of Nature. 


COIL OF A SNAKE 


The hurricane is a symphony of sound and motion building up to a crescendo of stupendous fury 


by HART STILWELL 


Wer ARE IN TH 


of the year 


MIDST of the one season 
which nobady welcomes — the 
hurricane season, 
Phoughts of the dread 
of the tropies ” are in the minds of people along 
the entire coast of the 


one-eved monsters 


United States, from 
Maine to the Rio Grande, for bitter expe- 
rience has shown that the hurricane is 4 
creature of whimsy that may wander alarm- 
ingly far from what is called its normal path 
Notable examples were the hurricane of L915 
which went raging up through the Midwest, 
across the Great Lakes to Canada, and the hur 
ricane of 1938 which ravaged the Long Island 
and New England coasts. Llowever, it is the 
(iulf Coast states and the South Atlantic states 
Which usually receive the brunt of these blows, 


and itis this part of the nation which is now 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A HURRICANE on radarscope 


shows its whirling character, 
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“ey e of calm. 


figuratively “boarded up” for the hurricane 
season Which runs from June through October. 

Hurricanes are by no means confined to the 
eastern coast of the United States, Mexico and 
the West Indies, but in other parts of the world 
storms of this nature are called by different 
names. In the western North Pacific they are 
called typhoons. In the Philippines they are 
baguios. In Latin America they have a variety 
of names, including huracdn, ciclén, lorbellino, 
lormento tropical and chubasco. 

In the Bay of Bengal they are called cyclones, 
and this term is generally used by meteorolo- 
gists to describe all such disturbances. The 
origin of the term is obscure, but is believed 
to have come from the Greek word kyklos, 
meaning coil or circle. The term cyclone 
is also used in India to describe the coil of 
a snake, hence it is admirably suited as a 
descriptive word for tropical storms. 





The hurricane is a peculiar natural 
phenomenon in which the forces of na- 
ture are unleashed in a display of vio- 
lence surpassed only by the volcano, 
the earthquake and, with the’ help of 
man, the atomic bomb 

It is a symphony of sound and mo- 
tion building up to a crescendo of stu- 
pendous fury. It is a Night on Bald 
Vountain magnified a thousand times. 

I have had a ringside seat at seven of 
these exhibitions of nature's wrath, and 
I will try to describe them, particularly 
the tremendous hurricane which passed 
squarely over me so that I sat for almost 
three hours in that ominous, dead-calm 
“eye” or center, waiting for the shriek- 


ing winds to return. 
BANNERS OF DISASTER 


There is a strange exhilaration in the 
feel and the sound and sight of a hurri- 
cane. It is the exhilaration that man, 
minute and fragile, yet stubborn, ex- 
periences when he stands in defiance of 
the most powerful forces of nature. It 
is man facing his fate and refusing to 
yield. It is, in a way, the creation and 
the end—the whole earth seems to 
come visibly and audibly to life, to 
shudder and groan, to writhe and 
struggle, then lie deathly still, then 
slowly revive and go its normal way 
once more 

A really big hurricane, a “ mature” 
hurricane, as the weather men term it, 
ends forth its messengers of disaster 
far in advance of the actual blow, and 
no person who has been through such a 
storm need concern himself unduly with 
man-made devices such as the barom- 
eter. The veteran of one hurricane 
knows when a new one is bearing down 
on him. He can see it. He can feel it. 
And there are people who insist that 
they can smell it. 

Phe man who is on the seacoast need 
not bother to look at the sky to know 
when a hurricane is approaching. The 
water tells him—it is the advance mes- 
senger. A hurricane travels at an aver- 
age rate of only ten or twelve miles an 
hour, but the waves built up by its 
winds speed almost as fast as the wind 
which created them, running hundreds 
of miles in advance of the blow itself. 
Litthe waves merge into big ones, and 
the long, high, fast hurricane waves are 
created. 

In the open seas these swells some- 
times reach a height of forty-five feet. 
As they pass beyond the force of the 
hurricane and move into shallower 
water, they decrease in height and the 
Space eS bet ween them shortens. They also 
slow down, so that the time interval 
between them does not change. And 
this, in addition to the relative size of 
the waves, is what gives warning of the 
approach of a storm. 

For instance, the normal rate of 
waves in the Gulf of Mexico is from 


twelve to fifteen a minute. In advance 


of a big hurricane the rate may drop to 
as low as four or five waves a minute. 

Thus a clear warning of an approach- 
ing hurricane may be read in the seas 
two days or more in advance of the 
arrival of the storm. I witnessed this in 
1933, when huge hurricane waves were 
racing up onto shore two days in ad- 
vance of the disastrous hurricane which 
ravaged the rich Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. The sky was clear and 
the weather calm when the first: hurri- 
cane Waves appeared, 

Another advance warning is an ab- 
normal rise in the tide as huge hurricane 
waves pile up on land. 

At almost the same time there will 
probably be a warning in the sky. The 
high, feathered cirrus clouds accumu- 
late and start moving in the direc- 
tion the hurricane is going. But cirrus 
clouds are always doing tricks, and few 
laymen can tell in what direction they 
are moving or whether they are mov- 
ing at all. So this warning is of little 
value to any but weather observers. 

The first warning in the sky that has 
meaning to people who have been 
through hurricanes is a change in the 
color of the light. In advance of a hur- 
ricane an odd, yellowish haze appears 
in the atmosphere. If it is near the end 
of the day a brilliant red sunset may be 
noticed, and if it is at night there may 
be a halo around the moon. I have 
noticed one or more of these signs in ad- 
vance of all the hurricanes | have seen. 

The barometer begins falling. Man 
may hardly be aware of this, although 
he will probably reel slightly depressed. 
The air is damp and probably uncom- 
fortably still. There is a definite feeling 
that something is going to happen. 
Animals and birds and fish and insects 
are keenly alive to the meaning of this 


change. They start moving. 
CAVALRY OF THE CLOUDS 


The first warning of an approaching 
hurricane that is unmistakable even to 
a layman is the appearance of light, 
low, racing clouds. They seem to be 
skimming along barely above the tops 
of trees and buildings, and they give 
the appearance of scurrying away from 
danger, although they are headed to- 
ward the hurricane. They are moving 
at right angles to the path of the blow, 
and when they reach a point at the 
right rear of the hurricane they will be 
drawn into its dreaded vortex, helping 
to feed it and keep it alive and moving. 

Light rain may fall from some of these 
clouds. And occasional sharp gusts of 
wind will begin sweeping along, fol- 
lowed by periods of lull. 

By this time man himself will be 
seeking safety. He will be boarding up 
the windows of his home, securely fas- 
tening objects which may blow away. 

The racing clouds become heavier 
the intervals cf sunlight shorter. The 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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INITIAL BUCKLES by PARIS 


New and brilliant is this custom crafted buckle by “*Paris’’*, 


The highly polished block initial is mounted on a very mas- 
culine, modern tongue buckle. The belt is genuine top grain 
cowhide bridle with a highly polished Cordo finish—smooth, 
supple, and long wearing. Add this smart “Paris” combina- 
tion to your accessory wardrobe. “Paris” Buckle illustrated 
$1.50—others from $1 to $5.00. ‘Paris’ Belt $2.00—others 
from $1.50 to $12.50. See them at leading stores everywhere. 
* Reg. U.S. Pet. Of .—A Product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago—New York—Los Angeles 
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it’s the big car in the low-price field—longest, heaviest, with 
widest tread for smoother, steadier, safer going on the road. It's 
the only car in the low-price field with the gracefully curved 
lines—the extra luxuries, conveniences and roominess—of 
Body by Fisher. It's the one car of them all that gives you extra 
values everywhere at lowest cost. Whatever your destination, 
you're better off in every way when you go by Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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like the Bueno Vista at Biloxi, Chevrolet 
provides every luxury for your comfort and 
convenience. For example, the richly uphol 
stered "Five-Foot’ Seats with foom rubber 
cushions in De Luxe models, the Push-Button 
Door Handles, the Self-Rising Trunk Lid. 


The Fleetline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


White sidewall tires optional at extra cost, 
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ON LAND man hurries to lash down his possessions, then seeks cover. 


Soldiers on New Britain battle to save equipment from hurricane winds. 


(Continued from Page 9) 
haze in the sky is more pronounced. 
Then comes the monster itself. 

Under favorable circumstances the 
outer fringe of the hurricane can be 
seen. At first there isnothing more than 
arimor streak along the horizon. This is 
likely to be light colored, a sort of gray. 
The rim begins to climb slowly into the 
sky, and as it climbs it becomes darker 
until finally, a short time before the 
hurricane strikes, it is a bluish black, 
frequently touched with yellow’ or 
orange near the edges. 


When the hurricane strikes, the rim 


AT SEA he must ride out the storm, there is no cover. Coast Guardsman 


can no longer be seen, for the rain is 
falling harder, the clouds are heavier 
and more solid and the sky has grown 
darker. The outer fringe of the hurri- 
cane has now arrived, with winds up to 
seventy or eighty miles an hour. 

The hurricane strikes 

As the full hurricane wind sweeps 
over the land, the whining and sighing 
and whistling change to a rumbling 
roar that builds up into intermittent 
shrieks. The tropical monster lashes 
and whips and drives across and over 
and through obstacles in its path. 


Along the coast the sea becomes a 


desperately hangs on, under the savage pounding of a hurricane off Cuba. 
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wild, raging thing. Huge, tortured 


waves send frantic fingers skyward 


only to have them blown apart into 


horizontal sheets of water. Giant waves 
crash on shore like the volley of a can- 
non; the crashes are so numerous they 
blend into a continuous, deafening roar. 

The sky grows darker until it seems 
that night is approaching, though it 
may be midday. The rain seems not to 
fall hut to race along with the storm, 
moving horizontally. [t strikes with the 
sting of shot. The wind is so powerful 
that one cannot breathe facing into it. 

A weird, bluish-gray light breaks 
through at intervals. 

The roar of the wind and the roar of 
the seas blend and there are overtones 
of rending and breaking and crashing 
as the things built by man and grown 
by nature give way. Tam told by men 
of science that lightning plays con- 
stantly in the upper reaches of the hur- 
ricane, but it is not visible to the man 
on the ground. And if there is thunder 
upabove, it is lost in the general tumult. 

The wind may build up to peaks of 
130 miles, 150 miles or even 180 miles 
an hour. Buildings tremble and shud- 
der—some fall. Roofs are picked up and 
tossed about like giant leaves. I saw 
one that seemed to float. People who 
try to move on the ground in the face 
of the blow must get on all fours and 
crawl. Ancient trees are ripped apart or 
uprooted. Strangely, the palm, its long, 
slender trunk reaching far into the sky, 
seems best able to adapt itself to the 
fury of the storm. It bows before the 
force of each gust of wind, lets go its 
fronds, but clings stubbornly to the soil. 

For hours, perhaps four, maybe even 
ten or twelve, depending on the size of 
the storm, the wind screams and rages, 
the sea pounds the shore, and the rain 
pours down. Man sits in his shelter and 
waits and watches. He sees the walls 
tremble and feels the floor quiver be- 
neath him. An unprotected window 
may suddenly vanish, sucked out of the 
building by the force of the wind. As 
each gust passes man breathes a sigh of 
relief, hoping it may be the last. 

Then it is the last. Suddenly there is 
calm. If it is daytime, sunlight may 
break through. If it is night, stars may 
become visible. To the person who does 
not know, hope arises. He thinks the 
storm is over. The hope is false. The 
huge “eye” of the hurricane has settled 
on the weary, battered, wounded land. 
The lull has come. Around this area of 
calm the storm is still raging —tearing 
and ripping and lashing, killing and 
maiming, its fury unabated. 

The lull may last as long as three 
hours if the hurricane is a big one. A 
hurricane center may have a diameter 
from seven to as much as forty miles. 
And in this center it is usually calm, 
sometimes absolutely calm, so that a 
match will burn in open air. 


To me this is the weirdest sensation 
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everybody 
everywhere 
needs smart dependable 
ALLIGATOR RAINWEAR 
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Trench models in 
water repellent 
fabrics $16.50 to 
$53.50. Waterproof 
$13.50. Other Alli- 
gator Rainwear 
$7.50 to $53.50. 


Let the best name in rainwear be 
your guide when buying a new 
coat. Whichever of the many 
Alligators you choose, you know 
you're getting tried and true 
quality; sensible, becoming 
styling; dependable protection; 
honest value! And because 
Alligators are so versatile, 
you'll wear yours 
practically every day! 
Your Alligator will 
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As % \ be your favorite coat 
get it now at your 
favorite store. The 
Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, 
Los Angeles. 
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QUIET, PERFECT GROOMING 


Lentheric’s brisk “Tanbark” Cologne and soothing After Shave 
Lotion. In the famous pinch bottles, $1.00; travel size, 50¢; large 


size, $2.50; de luxe decanters, $2.50 and $4.00 
Sequisites by stheric 


at the better shops 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS, is a favorite target for hurricanes; its sea wall, built 


after the devastating hurricane of 1900, has taken many a beating. 


that one experiences in his ringside seat 
at a hurricane—the eerie feel of being 
in that dead-calm eye, knowing that all 
around you the winds are tearing along 
at 150 miles or more an hour 

I sat in one of these ominous eyes one 
night for almost three hours, waiting 
for the hurricane to return and finish 
its job of destruction. The barometer 
was down to 28.02 compared to a nor- 
mal of 29.96. With the wind and the 
sound and the motion gone it once more 
seemed difficult to breathe, as it had in 
advance of the blow. 

I had not slept for two nights, yet 
there was no thought of sleep as I 
watched the world around me. Fire- 
men, policemen, volunteer workers 


hurried along, seeking the trapped and 
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the wounded. A woman came out ot 
a building and stood in the street for a 
long time, looking about her. Then she 
returned to the building. A bird sitting 
ona fallen signboard suddenly toppled 
over dead. A dog moved along the 
street carefully smelling every bit of 
debris as though he had been placed 
in a world that was strange to him 
The “other half” of the blow struck 
suddenly and with a violence that 
seemed to surpass anything before. Al 
most all people who have been in the 
center of a hurricane become convinced 
that the returning wind, which comes 
from the opposite direction, is much 
more severe. Actually this is not the 
case. [tis the wind in the right front 


quadrant that is most severe. The 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA, hoists the familiar square, red-and-black hurricane flags 


in the already stiffening breeze before che September, 1918, 
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DESTRUCTION is a hurricane’s stock in trade. Above, South Boston’s 


Strandway after the big blow of 1938, most costly storm of modern times. 


returning wind, in the left rear quad- 
rant, is more variable, less severe. 

There was a sense of relief in feeling 
the wind and hearing the noise of the 
hurricane once more. For then | knew 
that soon it would be over. That is the 
way such a giant display of nature's 
wrath should end. It should not stop 
suddenly. It should gradually wear it- 
self out 

The hurricane moves slowly inland 
after it passes the coast, and it loses its 
force as it strikes obstacles on the 
ground, finally breaking up, in the nor- 
mal course of events, when it reaches 
hills. It continues to pour out tremen- 
dous torrents of water as it dies, or 
“dries out,” as weather men say 


When the hurricane is gone, the 


devastated world lies for a while as 
though it would never rise from the 
wreckage. Then things begin moving. 
A man comes out of his home and looks 
forlornly at the wreckage. A- woman 
rushes along the street with a sobbing 
child in her arms. The firemen and 
policemen, dead tired from hours of 
battling the storm, move wearily but 
doggedly along. The task of digging out 
has been started. The job of rescue, of 
counting the dead, tending the injured 
goes on for days. 

Then comes the slow job of rebuild- 
ing what the storm has destroyed. And 
it is a tribute to man’s unyielding na- 
ture that he has, with few exceptions, re- 
built what every such storm in recorded 


history has destroyed THE END 


SURVIVORS explore the wreckage left by Galveston’s 1900 hurricane, in 
which over 6000 were killed, and the city almost totally destroyed. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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Enjoy Vudian Summer 
Colorada/ . 


THE PERFECT SEASON 
OF A 

YEAR-ROUND 
VACATION LAND 





At least once in 
your lifetime see that 
passing eighth won- 
der of the world—the 
colorful glory of the 
Colorado Rockies in 


Indian Summer. 


Cloudless blue skies 

» Mature s supreme 
irtistry in autumn 
hues from golden 
aspen to crimson 
shrub...the dramatic 
background of snow- 
crowned heights eee 
a sublime blending of 


SUMMER 
beauty and grandeur! 


Enjoy it this September or October. 
Dry, warm days—crisp nights. Excellent 
Uncrowded 
Relaxa- 


tion and sports to supply your winter 


trout fishing conditions 
roads, ample accommodations, 
vitality 


Deer, elk and bear hunting—October 


15 w October 40. 


Visit Denver—city of beauty, health, 
varied advantages and rich opportunities 
which you are invited 


to share 


Mail coupon for free 
folder or write for spe- 


cific information 


Colorado's Pascal Celery Is the World's Finest 


| Denver 


CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
519 17th St.—Denver, Colo.—Dept. 917 


Please send: Fall Vacation Folder (1) 
Big Game Hunting Information () 
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Half a dozen dogs tear off after 


the rabbit at 


’ 1 Oe 


White City track 


Democratic “dogs” run second to none as Britain’s 
favorite gamble, hurdling the barriers of class and cash 


Ir was ON July 24, 1926, at 
Manchester, that 
Viunn—about 


Bellevue, 
American Charlie 
whom little more is 
nown than his name—introduced 
grevhound racing to Great Britain 
Poday “the dogs” are firmly en- 
trenched as Britain's favorite gambling 
port, outdrawing even soccer, 


very Saturday night some 250,000 
people are drawn into the Greater Lon- 
don area’s 20 dog “stadiums,” which 
each give the customer eight runs for 
his money. The sight of six dogs chasing 
an electrically-driven hare around the 
525-sard track in about 30> seconds, 
provides Britons with opportunities for 
thrills and 


Theorie’ 


sometimes for making 
In peah years Britain's bet- 
ting on what Winston Churchill once 


described as “this animated roulett 


makes for a parimutuel turnover of 


$800,000,000—not including heavy in- 
vestments, as people here like to call 
them, through bookmakers. 

Until a few years ago greyhound rac- 
ing wasn’t patronized by the better 
classes. The sport had recruited its first 
faithful followers from the ranks of the 
lower-paid workers, stalwart: believers 
in anything that held out hopes for a 
little money on the side. The majority of 
dog tracks are consequently located in 
or near industrial, harbor and tenement 
districts. This fact and the sport's 
origin as the poor man’s substitute for 
horse racing gave “the dogs” the rep- 
utation of being something common and 
unfashionable. Nor are they ever likely 
to acquire the status of “the turf.” But 


in recent years the gentry have been 


abandoning their attitude of aloofness. 
Asa lure, the better-known tracks have 
added brightly painted clubrooms, full 
of brass, chromium and easy chairs. 
For a nominal membership fee one can 
enjoy the races with the extra privileges 
of a competent table service and “ tote” 
facilities, eliminating a long wait before 
the ticket windows. This latter may be 
avoided completely by subseribing to 
the services of a uniformed attendant 
who gets tote tickets and collects your 
winnings while you sit and study the 


form for the next race 


IN SUCH SURROUNDINGS of leisure one 
can indeed afford to be noticed. With 
the trend being set by popular radio 
Arthur Rank’s 


stars and starlets, who go there to be 


artists and J galaxy of 
seen, the social set and Britain's upper 
and middle classes are very much in 
evidence these days. 

In this they, too, are influenced per 
haps by such considerations as won the 
dogs their first customers. Present-day 
taxation isa heavy burden, and a lucky 
gamble bringing in a tidy sum of 
tones is not to be sneezed at by auny- 
bods The Government takes a mere 
10 per cent, collected at the source 
by the totalizator 

Group Capt. Sir Louis Greig, K.B 
C.V.0., who was a Gentleman Usher in 
Ordinary to the King and is now presi- 
lent of the National Greyhound Rae- 
ing Society, seldom fails to attend the 
week's “do.” This goes, too, for Lord 
Denham, for many years a prominent 
Tory politician and presently the Senior 
Steward of the National Greyhound 
Racing Club, which performs the same 
duties as the illustrious Jockey Club for 
horse racing. Lady Herbert, wife of 
A.P.H., 


likes to see how her own hounds are 


witty author poet-« olummnist 


faring in the races. With ty pical under- 
statement Lt. Col. George Wigg, a 
Member of Parliament, during are 
cent debate in the Llouse of Commons 
on the evils of gambling in general, 
confessed that he had been to a grey- 
hound racing track “on a few oceca- 
sions.” Last year’s Dog Derby prize 

an impressive cup and £600 —was 


presented on London's White City 


HALF A MILLION brains a week throughout England struggle with the problem of picking a sure win. 
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track by Mrs. Lewis Douglas (wife of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James's) to Mr. William P.O’ Kane, 
an Ulster farmer whose dog Priceless 
Border beat all existing records. 

Even more than soccer the dogs are 
bringing down the high fences of tra- 
ditional British reserve. Emerging from 
the nearest underground station on 
one’s way to an outlying dog track, 
it has become an established practice 
to share taxicabs. There is no use try- 
ing to get a cab for just one or two, 
which means that five or six people, 
sometimes of entirely different) back- 
ground and make-up, will rumble to- 
gether toward the track: one still does 
not talk tostrangers, but while measur- 
ing each other unsmilingly everyone 
has his ears pricked up, in the hope 
of getting a hot tip for a “cert.” 

Some of the cheaply clad taxicab 
passengers may buy tickets for the £1 
“enclosure,” nicknamed the silver ring, 
which provides club facilities; while in 
the 2, 6d to 5, 6d bleachers, young, 
natty Guards officers and gentlemen 
in distinguished Savile Row suits mingle 
with professional gamblers, " spivs,”’ 
bus conductors and haggard house- 
wives. (The crowd which regularly 
“follows the dogs” consists of at least 
50 per cent working-class housewives. 
Having received the family purse on 
Friday evening, they queue up on 
Saturday morning to purchase the 
family’s skimpy weekly rations— 3, 6d 
w T0e worth per head. This leaves 
them with suflicient money to go dog 
racing that same evening. They can be 
seen betting from £2 to £5 on one dog 
to win, whereas behind them in the 
ticket queue a monocled army colonel 
may have to satisfy himself with a 
2/d place ticket 


\ FANFARE OPENS the proceedings 
every timearace begins. The six dogs are 
taken out of their paddock and solemnly 
paraded once around the track. Every 
dog is led by a track attendant, male or 
female, clad in a long white coat 
topped by a dignified black bowler hat. 
In front of a box, dead in center of the 
grandstand, the procession temporarily 


halts. The attendants dutifully make 


WILD-EYED and dry-mouthed, hounds charge into stretch at Wembley. 


an about-face, and lift their bowler 
hats in homage to the owners and 
their distinguished guests. 

Frequently this “ present dogs” cere- 
mony is delayed by the stimulating 
effegt of green grass on the average dog. 
An attendant at the rear of the pro- 
cession is specially armed with a giant 
dustpan to meet the situation. 

The general public follows the pro- 
ceedings with keenest interest. When- 
ever a dog squats down, appears to be 
jittery or snaps at the tail in front, it 
immediately affects his odds. Book- 
makers — presented by a stand in every 
enclosure —are kept busy chalking up 
and rubbing out the changes in the odds 
that have been signaled to them from 
other parts of the stadium by their as- 
sociates, the tick-tack men. Elevated 
above the crowd on crates or folding 
chairs, they gesticulate their white- 
gloved hands weirdly in a baflling code 
which the bookies read easily. The or- 
ders emanate from the bookmakers-in- 
charge, who have established head- 
quarters in the silver ring, surrounded 
by friends-in-the-know 

In the few minutes between the 
completion of the parade and the lock- 
ing of the dogs into their individual 
traps, the crowd besieges tote windows 
and bookmakers to place their last- 
minute bets. Then a bell, the clanging 
noise of the electric hare gathering 
speed over its rail, the shrieking of the 
high-strung, irascible greyhounds in 
their traps, a white flag that goes down 
and... they're off! 

No “punter” has ever cleared a 
fortune on the dogs. Big bettors are no- 
toriously reticent about divuiging the 
extent of their winnings and losses. A 
win of, say, £100 per evening is excep- 
tional, and making anything from a 
“fiver” to 25 quid (pounds) is con- 
sidered a lucky night. One man once 
claimed to have made £1147, 10 
shillings on a £20 investment in a 
single race. But a look at the faces in 
the cabs returning to the station con- 
vinces one that going grey hound racing 
is no guarantee for an old-age pension. 

There is as much gambling off the 
track as on. For in the wake of the 


greyhounds’ 40-mph dash toward the 
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A United Artists Release . . . Watch for it! 
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Autumn's a colorful time in Arkansas 

America’s year-round playground. it 
you're bent on rest, relaxation, and recreation, accept this 
invitation from a friendly people with a paradise to share. 
You'll find vacation adventures extended tor beyond 
summer's going in the flaming fall . . . rich enjoy- 
ment awaits you, priced to fit any purse. 
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only closed | 
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Resources and Development Commission 
104H Stote Capitol, Little Rock, Ark 
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complete industrial 
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WITH PROPER POMP, Priceless Border gets Derby cup, then is retired. 


finish line a bouncing industry has fol 
lowed. It encompasses as diverse activi- 
ties and professions as bookmaking and 
banking, breeding and training, policing 
and jailing. During its fledgling years 
the industry's history was indeed a tur- 
bulent one. [ts survival amidst crooked- 
ness and racketeering was due to a 
capital brainwave at the time when 
financial interests shunned dog racing 
as a thoroughly bad proposition. The 
Visionaries of the sport decided to inter- 
est the common man with market shares 
f one shilling (20°), or half the price of 
one minimum tote bet — an amount cer- 
tainly within everybody's reach.” 
And people went for them like dogs for 
the hare Poday these shares have their 
own corner in the London City. \c- 
tively traded at the Stock Exchange as 
one of the more speculative issues, some 
of them have remained as unpredic- 
table as a dog’s performance in a race 
Others have paid up to a 600 per cent 
yearly dividend as shares rose to 60 
times their par value. On the whole, 
the original investors have come out 
with flying colors —though some syn- 
dicates formed for the sole purpose of 
financing people's gambling folded up 


in bankruptey court. 


BUT GREYHOUND racing today is no 
longer the racket it was 10) and 
more years ago Phe National Grey- 
hound Racing Society has been instru- 
mental in effecting a thorough clean-up 
On its 80 member-trachs, crooked 
practices virtually have been eliminated. 
Their hennels are guarded constantly 
and kennel staffs are hept under close 
scrutiny. Tt now requires supermen to 
reach the dogs to dope them with 
benzedrine or barbiturates shortly be- 
fore the race. Checks and double checks 
prevent a favorite trick of the past: 
feeding a very salty meal followed by a 
large bowl of water to five of the six 
dogs which are not meant to win. 

Every dog these days has its own 
passport. He is checked before the race 


against hisdescriptionin the Grey hound 


Identity Book (down to the color of 


every toenail), in the presence of a Scot- 
land Yard man, an N.G.R.S. security 


branch official and a veterinarian. 
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Not so long ago things were different 
“T shall never forget the day,” says 
‘appy ‘Arry Woit (happy Harry White, 
a cockney bookmaker who has fol- 
lowed the dogs from the earliest days 

when we ‘ad that affair on the Park 
Royal track 
N.G.RGS 

“Tt all started off when some joker, 
an off-side track bookmaker, bought a 


before it joined the 


grevhound bitch fer ‘is little son. The 
biteh turned out to be a winner. When 
ever it: raced its: price was odds-on 
Papa Bookie didn’t like ‘is son's bitch 
no more. Every week ‘e ‘ad to pay 
out ‘eavy on this-ere faverite as the 
‘ole stadium was on it. So Papa ‘as 
a bright idea, see. "E gets himself 
another bitch from Ireland, something 
cheap fer two or three quid. Tt ‘ad ex- 
actly the same measurements as ‘is 
son's prize-winnet 

Now I fergets to mention that ‘is 
son's dog was an all black bitch. The 
cheap Irish bitch was fawn. Well, I 
suppose you get the idea The fawn 
one, dyed black, 


bitch at the next meeting. The public, 


replac ed the fast 


seein’ the faverite biteh’s name on the 
race card, backs it “eavy as usual. The 
substitute ran a shockin’ race. Came tn 
stone last, she did. “Cor Blimey,” says 
Papa Bookie, “Tl “aven’t to pay out no 
‘aypenny 

The next five race meetings the 
same thing ‘appens. Every time ‘er 
price lengthened ‘til at the sixth meet- 
ing the ruddy thing was a 33-1 chance 
That day Papa, one of these ‘ere bright 
bovs, ran the real fast biteh. Nobods 
but Papa ‘isself ‘ad backed it. The 
bloomin’ thing won, of course, and 
"E heeps 


this sort of thing up fer over a year, 


Papa made ‘imself a packet 


runnin’ the two bitches in turn. By the 
time it leaked out ‘ed made enough to 
retire. Which was lucky fer ‘im, as ‘e 
was now warned off all tracks and out 
of a job - 

While the N.G.R.S. is justifiably 
proud of its record of clean racing, un 
foreseen things do happen. A widely re 
ported event was when a heavy bettor, 
seeing his hot-tip enter the home- 
stretch last, 
onto the track 


threw a live bunny 


causing quite a melee 





while the snarling pack went for the 
real thing. The race, of course, was de- 
clared void, which meant that all bets 
were called off. 

With greyhound racing snowballing 
into prominence, breeders, too, are ex- 
periencing a period of unparalleled 
Mr. O’ Kane has intimated that 
he is not prepared to sell Priceless 
Border for £15,000. ° 


has been retired at the age of three and 


hausse. 


Phe racing wonder 


goes to stud at 75 guineas (78 pounds, 


15 shillings 

STILL, GREYHOUND breeding has re- 
mained a thoroughly democratic sport. 
Training and kenneling charges by the 
tracks are so small (one guinea a week) 
that the poor as well as the wealthy 
Registered 


owners include bus conductors, dock- 


can race greyhounds. 
ers, night-club waiters, doctors, ship- 


l loyds’ 


owners, underwriters, —fish- 
addition, 


Derby has 


mongers furriers. In 
prominent horseman Lord 
become keen a 


the 


Fitzwilliam, 


just as breeder of 


hounds. So have socialites Lady 


Lady 


Blanche Douglas and many others, with 


Viscountess Selby, 


everybody hoping to breed a pup like 
the unforgettable Mick the Miller, 
whose memory is as dear to British dog 
lovers as that of Man o’ War to Amer- 
ican turf crowds. 

Bred by Father Brophy, 
Mick 
proved to be dog racing’s first star. He 
the 


an Irish 


priest, came to London and 


no fastest 


but 


was by means dog 


break 
through the field at the right moment is 


running; his instinct to 
credited with winning him 36 out of 48 
races, including the 1929 
Derby 


tiest dog any course ever saw. 


30Greyhound 
He was the liveliest and jaun- 
Waving 
the longest of 


racing grey hound—he 


his white-tipped tail 
any would ac- 
knowledge the crowds’ attention by 
cocking his ears and head during the 
parade. 


Public 
emplified at 


for 
his death, 
stuffed at 
On the 


affection him was ex- 
when his car- 
cass Was 


Government ex- 


pense sritons’ quiet Sunday, 
dog fans still troop to South Kensing- 
ton’s Natural History 
the Miller 


symbol of sentimental Britishers’ desire 


Museum where 


Mick stands in state, a 


to see every dog have his day. 


—ROBERT KIEK 


oa 


.-- I should have stood in bed.” 
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than ever before 
institutional field is 


Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby 
roundings and say to yourself I certainly would enjoy 
being an executive here?’ Or at some magnificent banquet 
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Switch from religious to racial bias strengthened Home of the Brave film. 


The finest movie of World War Il probably will be made 
from one of the best-selling novels and plays still unfilmed 


\RoUND THE END of World War II, 
Holly wood closed its doors to war films, 
much in the manner of the publishers 
who suddenly and arbitrarily decided 
the public wanted no more war novels. 
Now, after more than four years of 
approximate peace, war books are ap- 
pearing on best-seller lists and Holly- 
wood, again, is following a public de- 
mand proved by someone else. Indica- 
tions are that these new war movies, 
made with the benefit of clearer per- 
spective and less chauvinism, will be 
better than most of their forebears. 
Before Pearl Harbor, most movie 
makers approached the struggle going 
on in the rest of the world with a 
wary and profit-conscious neutrality. 
Some of Hollywood's contributions 
were oblique and described the enemy- 
to-be more by implication than direc 
tion —like the Hitchcock Foreign Cor- 
respondent of 1940, still being shown 
round the country. Warner Brothers, 
who sometimes allow their taste for 
socially conscious pioneering to super- 
sede industry-wide trends, brought out 
Confessions of a Nazi Spy in 1939. 
Confessions was no great shakes as 
motion-picture art, but it did call Nazis 
Nazis and clearly indicated that they 
werenotthenicest peoplein the world. In 
the same year, Beasts of Berlin was re- 
leased by Producers Distributing Cor- 
poration. An unsatisfactory brew of 
pour acting and garbled plot, Beasts 
still made certain that no audience 
would confuse it with an animal pic- 
ture. In 1938, United Artists touched 
the untouchable Spanish Civil War with 


Blockade, a gingerly touch, but a far 


more direct prod than Paramount's 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (1943). 

Mostly, when the movies thought of 
war in these decisive years, it was of 
costume wars in the past. The crino- 
lines of the South and the Civil War 
were a safer subject than the queues of 
London and the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk; the kepi of the French Foreign 
Legion was more photogenic than the 
contemporary struggles of the Euro- 
pean underground. 

Pearl Harbor, Bataan, Guadalcanal 
chan ced all that, not always for the 
better but certainly for the livelier. 
Probably the most memorable movie 
making of wartime is to be found in the 
documentaries produced for the War 
and Navy Departments by men like 
Frank Capra, William Wyler, George 


CASABLANCA boasted atmosphere, spies, stars—and As Time Goes By. 
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Stevens, John Huston, Edward Steichen 
and half a dozen others. The Why We 
Fight series, San Pietro, Memphis 
Belle, The Fighting Lady and many 
others were also superbly informative. 
The cartoon movie heard the call to the 
colors and Walt Disney furnished a 
propaganda message for the Air Force 
with his screen translation of De Sever- 
sky's controversial, heavily weighted 
Victory Through Air Power, and 
the Army developed its own repul- 
sive but lovable cartoon character, the 
aptly named moronic G. L., Snafu. 

There must be some better needle to 
apply to lethargy than war, but there 
is no denying that in its wasteful and 
hysterical way war sometimes does spur 
endeavor to higher levels. Holly wood 
on the home front, frequently robbed of 
its traditionally best talent, cut deeply 
in the ever-throbbing department of 
the budget, limited as to sets, ward- 
robes and much of its favorite foofa- 
raw, responded excitedly to the stinfa- 
lus of Mars. There was the predictable 
quota of films hastily put together to 
capitalize on the war or to offer quickie 
homage to patriotism. But there were 
fine films also produced on short notice. 
Vrs. Miniver, for all its always-be-an- 
England atmosphere, sharply empha- 
sized that the odd little island king- 
dom was doing an incredible job of 
keeping enemies from our shores as well 
as its own. Casablanca, which could 
have been just another North African 
atmosphere film, added to that sure-fire 
appeal some consideration of collabo- 
ration and resistance. 

As Hollywood had more time to dis- 
cover actualities, as criticism from G., I. 
audiences and reviewers pointed up the 
obvious phoniness of some combat 
movies, their quality and honesty in- 
creased. Books began to come back 
from the war fronts: correspondents’ 
diaries and interpretations by the score, 
and a handful of novels both by cor- 
respondentsand soldiers. Guadalcanal 
Diary in 1943 paved the way for the 


oversentimental but still powerful (in 
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the mountains . . . cool 
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spite of Burgess Meredith in one of the 
most ridiculous make-up jobs in his- 
tory) Story of G. I. Joe. The once- 
over-lightly training adventures of Pri- 
vate Hargrove were extended on the 
sereen to include a corporaley and 
combat. 

The fact that the USSR was an 
Ally even led to two exceedingly feeble 
movies of the Russian war, M-G-\I's 
Song of Russia and RKO-Goldwyn's 
North Star. These later came home to 
roost in Congressional investigations 
and achieved a limelight their medive- 
rity never deserved. 

Actors provided some nice surprises 
too. Errol Flynn, without so much as a 
rapier in his aristocratic hand, turned 
in a good performance in a good movie, 
Objective Burma. Bogart continued to 
prove his adaptability to other than 
gangster roles in Action in the North 

itlantic. The BrothersW arner took the 
memoirsofadiplomat, Mission to Mos- 
cow, and made them into a movie less 
notable for its pioneering than for its 
dullness and the one-sided sycophancy 
of its message. John Hersey’s 4 Bell 
for Adanocarried enough plot interest 
and realism to the screen almost to 
overcome its impossible casting. 

The Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
the Japanese met MacArthur on the 
deck of the Missouri, and the war- 
movie machinery of Holly wood ground 
to a halt. It couldn't stop on a dime, 
naturally. War films already in pro- 
duction were carried to the finish de- 
spite the armistice assumption of pro- 
ducers that they would be a drug on 
the market. Among them were some 
of the best of all war movies, including 
Twentieth’s realistic and sensitive 
adaptation of Harry Brown's novel, 
1 Walk in the Sun. 

The public didn’t display quite the 
apathy toward its recent catharsis that 
the producers expected, and, after a 


short lull, war pictures began to appear 


again. 13 Rue Madeleine from T wenti- 
eth applied whodunit treatment plus a 
documentary tinge to the wartime ex- 
ploits of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, an admirable wedding of technique 
and subject matter. Mr. Goldwyn, a 
war casualty if one benignly forgets 
North Star, came through with The 
Best Years of Our Lives, a startlingly 
real film about simple, human beings 
with human-being-sized problems and 
human-being-sized decisions to make. 
M-G-M, somewhat unexpectedly to 
its detractors, added its postwar pic- 
ture The Search to the small roster of 
real excellence. The Fred Zinnemann-di- 
rected picture of a DP child in Europe 
deserved the special Oscar it won. 

Proper tribute should be given to 
what foreign films were doing with the 
war and in the postwar period. Rossel 
lini’s two outstanding films, Open City 
and Paisan, already have beendiscusse.! 
at length and with enthusiasm in these 
columns, as have other [Italian and 
French films. The British Colonel 
Blimp, This Happy Breed and 
Frieda—the story of a German girl 
married to a British soldier and of 
the problems and resentments they 
find in his home town—all deserve 
credit. Devil in the Flesh, a French 
film, annotating subtly and knowingly 
the problems of a wife while her hus- 
band is at the front and her affair with 
an adolescent: boy, touches a theme 
which Holly wood might make sensa- 
tional, and leaves it simply moving and 
poignant, 

By comparison with the movie crop 
outgrowing from World War I, the 
present situation looks good. A hazy 
memory conjures up an appalling num- 
ber of Air Corps movies, from Lilae 
Time to Hells Angels, sometimes 
spirited, sometimes mawhishly senti- 
mental entertainment. The good, be- 
tween-wars movies usually were adapted 


(Continued on Page 22) 


ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC was rugged, revealing story of war at sea. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 

from novels or plays-What Price 
Glory, All Quiet, Journey’s End, 
The Road Back, and so on. The 
truer, more documentary treatments 
from World War II need take no 
back seat, although for our money no 
picture of this last war can compete for 
excellence with Grand Illusion. 

It is from war novels and war plays 
that most future war movies will be 
taken. The war novel has hit the best- 
seller lists with clocklike regularity 
since 1945, and some war plays or 
musicals are raking in Broadway money 
which makes the golden loot of Holly- 
wood look like a wooden nickel. 

Of the novels, Command Decision 
(also a Broadway success) has achieved 
celluloid in a version which threw aside 
most of the nuances of the original novel 
and play to make one more comeback 
vehicle for a Clark Gable who stead 
fastly refuses to come back. 

Of the plays, Home of the Brave has 
already been filmed. Arthur Laurents’ 
study of a Jewish war veteran’s rescue 
from neuroses only partially war-born, 
has been strengthened, if anything, ina 
fine screen adaptation by Screen Plays 
Corporation. The veteran in the movie 
is a Negro and the film is a study both 
of the immediate reactions of men 
under fire and of the role that earlier 
influences may play in a man’s ability 
to stand the shock of war and the 
shock of return to the civilian world 
It is an interpretation, not only of that 
segment of the nonprofessional soldier's 
life which war is but of the American 
Negro’s struggle for recognition and 
social assimilation in civilian and Arm 
life. As such it deserves special honor, 
as a war film and as a film of the battle 
for human decency. 

But the best and most successful war 
books still remain untilmed. The two 
stage-hit standouts, Mr. Roberts and 
South Pacific, were both adapted from 
novels, and have yet to be claimed by 


any studio, though they seem bound 


eventually for the screen. In both cases, 
the stage producers would prefer to 
take care of the screening themselves, 
to insure transition without butchering 
and to help themselves to a larger slice 
of the capital-gains melon. 

As to novels, John Horne Burns’ The 
Gallery has been purchased by an in- 
dependent producer, but thus far little 
or nothing has been done about filming 
it. A magnificent series of sketches, it 
should present some difficulty, both 
moral and technital, in translation to 
anantisepticmotion picture. But South 
Pacific originated as aseriesof sketches. 
And Paisan still ts a series of sketches. 
The final verdict, if The Callery does 
reach the screen, would be to place 
major blame or praise on the adapter. 

The Young Lions, written by Irwin 
Shaw, who has done considerable screen 
writing himself, seems made for the 
movies. It has not yet been snapped 
up, possibly because of the unduly high 
original asking price (reportedly a mil- 
lion) of Mr. Shaw's agent 

The Naked and the Dead is also 
suffering from the silent treatment. The 
profanity which shocked some squeam- 
ish folk in Norman Mailer’s novel would 
have to be laundered, but this could 
be done without too much damage to 
the book. Here a 


go to the producer and adapter. 


gain onus or kudos will 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning Guard of 
Honor by James Gould Cozzens has 
epough meat in it to make several dozen 
movies. It, too, has yet to find a screen 
sponsor. It could make a fine film, par- 
ticularly in that its problems are not 
simply the problems of wartime, but 
the problems of people trying to live 
together in some kind of harmony. It is 
a novel so perfectly put together, with 
the myriad characters, plots and sub- 
plots so beautifully meshed and worked 
out, that it will present a much more 
than ordinary challenge to any studio 
which tackles it. But if it’s done hon- 
estly it may well wind up as the finest 


—AL HINE. 


war movie of them all. 


MOVIE OF Command Decision didn’t come up to book or play. 
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Raymond Chandler’s whodunits are no paragons of plot, 
but his Investigator Marlowe is the very model of a private eye 


, The pebbled glass door is lettered im 
flaked black paint: ‘ PHILIP MAR- 
LOWE . INVESTIGATIONS. [1 is a rea- 
sonably shabby door at the end of a rea- 
sonably shabby corridor wun the sorl of 
building that was new about the vear the 
all-tile bathroom became the basis of eirilt- 
zation. The door is locked, bul nert to ul is 
another door with the same legend which 
the re's no- 


is nol locked. Come on in 


body in here but me and a big blueboltle 


fly fe 


So begins The Little Sister, Raymond 
Chandler's first full-length work since 
1913. At least for whodunit readers, 
this novel with the deceptively sweet 
title will make 1949 a lovingly remem- 
bered year 

Probably every reader of Houtmpay 
knows who Mr. Chandler is. He has 
written only five novel-length who- 
dunits and his shyness prevents him 
from being much interviewed and 
photographed; but his reputation 
would seem as safely established as, 
let us say, Ernest’ Hemingway's 
Whodunit) authorities trumpeted 
with joy when his first book, The Big 
Sleep, came out in 1939. Early in 
the “10s, the highbrows took him up; 
critics as unlikely and as erudite as 
Edmund Wilson and Charles J. Rolo 
wrote solemnly of his style and social 
attitudes. The staid Allantie Monthly 
asked Mr. Chandler to contribute an 
essay on the detective novel—an in- 
vitation which he accepted and which 
resulted in the nearly standard treatise 


on that tenuous form of writing 
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Movies were made from the four 
Chandler novels that preceded The Lit- 
tle Sister —The High Window; Farewell, 
Vy Lovely; The Big Sleep and The Lady 
inthe Lake. Intwoinstances, | hear, Hol 
ly wood felt impelled to substitute titles 
of its own devising, but it did not tam 
per with the name of Chandler's invet 
erate hero, Philip Marlowe. Such was 
the value of that name that Holly wood 
parceled it out among a number of 
Robert 
Montgomery, George Montgomery and 
Dick Powell. For Alan Ladd, Mr 


Chandler went so far as to write an ori- 


actors —Humphrey Bogart, 


ginal screen play called The Blue Dahlia 

Though these gentlemen are some- 
what dissimilar in appearance, neither 
the film-going nor the whodunit public 
has become confused about Marlowe's 
basic attributes. Complex as) Mr. 
Chandler made him to begin with and 
protean as Hollywood made him later 
on, Philip Marlowe probably would re 
tain his essential personality even if he 
were to be played on the screen by 
Mickey Rooney and/or Lionel Barry 
more. He is one of the two principal 
reasons for the existence of the Chan 
dler cult, and easily among the most in 
teresting and most readily identifiable 
heroes of detective fiction. In the Af 
lantic, Mr-Chandler thus alluded to hi 
celebrated private eve 

He is the hero, he isevervthing. 
He must be a comple:e man and a 
common man and yet an unusual 
man. He must be, to use a rather 


weathered phrase, a man of honor, 
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by instinct, by inevitability, with- 
out thought of it, and certainly 
without saying it. He must be the 
best man in his world and a good 
enough man for any world, Ido not 
care much about his private life; he 
is neither a eunuch nor a satyr; I 
think he might seduce a duchess 
and I am quite sure he would not 
spoil a virgin; if he is a man of 


honor in one thing, he is that in all 


things. He is a relatively poor man, * 


or he would not be a detective at 
all. He is a common man or he 
could not go among common peo- 
ple. He has a sense of character, or 
he would not know his job. He will 
take no man’s money dishonestly 
and no man’s insolence without a 
due and dispassionate revenge. He 
isa lonely man and his pride is that 
you will treat him as a proud man 
or be very sorry that you ever saw 
him. He talksas the man of his age 
talks, that is, with rude wit, a lively 


sense of the grotesque, a disgust 


for sham,andacontempt for petti- 


ness. The story is his adventure in 
search of a hidden truth, and it 
would be no adventure if it did not 
happen toa man fit for adventure. 
He has a range of awareness that 
startles you, but it belongs to him 
by right, because it belongs to the 
world in which he lives. If there 
were enough like him, I think the 
world would be a very safe place to 
live in, and yet not too dull to be 
worth living in.” 

Philip Marlowe, clearly, is a com- 
bination of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza in a tough, serviceable American 
body. 

» The road which Philip Marlowe trav- 
els in every Chandler adventure does 
not lie among Cervantes’ sheep-infested 
meadows and windmills. It lies, as 
Chandler has said, among “mean 
streets” inhabited by tarnished and 
desperate men and women. Specifically, 
the ‘mean streets” are those of Los 
Angeles and vicinity (where Chandler 
lives), but Ido not believe that the set- 


ting has much to do with his success. 


ToChandler, Marlowe is the story. 


In his “entertainments” Graham 
Greene, who is probably Chandler's 
only superior in the suspense-adven- 
ture field, extracts an equivalent sense 
of tawdriness and horror from Brighton, 
London and even Stockholm. Like 
Greene—and, for that matter, the too- 
long-silent Hammett—Chandler is both 
fascinated and appalled by the ugly side 
of 20th Century urban life. It is very 
much the same kind of feeling that 
Hogarth had about urban life in his 
time and Dickens in his. But what sets 
Chandler apart from all these men is 
that in Marlowe he has a hero with a 
well-defined, fairly conscious attitude 
toward the shabby half-world in which 
he is compelled to move. And the reader 
can identify Marlowe’s attitude with 
his own, so that, at least while reading, 
he has specific thoughts and emotions 
about policemen, the wellsprings of vio- 
lence, the motives and impulses of men 
and women who step outside the law. 

I think the movies have made too 
much of the fact that in the course of 
his adventures Marlowe invariably sus- 
tains some terrible physical beatings. 
Sadists may take peculiar pleasure in 
watching Philip Marlowe on the screen, 
but on the printed page the sadism is 
much more a thing of spirit than of 
body. In The Little Sister, by my count, 
Marlowe is beaten up twice and drugged 
once, but actually Chandler is better 
when he suggests the possibility of vio- 
lence than when he is describing it, 
however brilliantly. 

Marlowe would be a considerable 
achievement even if Mr. Chandler 
wrote about him as awkwardly as, let 
us say, Upton Sinclair writes about 
Lanny Budd. But Chandler actually is 
among the most artful writers now 
operating in English—which is the 
other half of the reason for his hold on a 
vast and curiously heterodox audience 
The combination of hero and style 
makes Chandler one of the most stim- 
ulating writers we have. 

When you get your copy of The Little 
Sister(Houghton Miftlin, Boston, $2.50), 
watch not only for those turns of phrase 
at which Chandler excels ("On the 
smooth brown hair was a hat that had 
been taken from its mother too young” 
but pause every now and then and con- 
sider Chandler's pacing. The flow of the 
narrative may seem to be one continu- 
ous rushing of water, but it isn’t. Its 
rhythm is beautifully and subtly ma- 
nipulated. The speed does not tire you, 
the hammer blows of the action do not 
exhaust you. The over-all effect. is one 
of great shock, but Chandler so con- 
trols the speed of those terse, hard sen- 
tences that the reader makes the night- 
mare journey at just the pace, and with 
just the degree of emotional involve 
ment, that Chandler intends. 

When I finished The Little Sister, | 
wondered, as I always do after reading 


(Continued on Page 27 
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(Continued from Page 25) 
Chandler, why he sticks to the who- 
dunit form. Heaven knows his plots are 
not his long suit. There are at least a 
dozen writers, here and in England, 
who are better at concocting puzzles. 
Chandler can't be surpassed at arous- 
ing interest in the puzzle, but he clearly 
doesn't give a damn about unraveling 
the mystery. It is Marlowe, the atmos- 
phere and the style that concern him, 
as they must also concern the reader. 
In The Little Sister, Marlowe, atmos- 
phere and style are at their best, but 
the solution to the puzzle (which in- 
volves such matters as marijuana, ice 
picks, Hollywood reputations, money 
made from racketeering in Cleveland) 
explodes in a series of anticlimaxes. 
But if The Little Sister is not an example 
of the perfect whodunit, it is an example 
of American writing, first-class. 

Crime writing, as a whole, has an 
enormous audience; yet individual crime 
novels are not very profitable to pub- 
lish. To make a decent income, their 
authors generally turn out several a 
year, often under different names. Read- 
ers ordinarily rent copies or wait to buy 
the two-bit editions. Publishers empha- 
size the names of comparatively few 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Mi- 
gnon G. Eberhart, Francis Bonnamy, 


authors 


Agatha Christie, Margery Allingham, 
Ngaio Marsh, Dorothy Cameron Dis- 
ney, to name some of the more distin- 
Vain Line Mys- 
leries, Inner Sanctum Mysteries, Guilt 
Edged Mysteries 


more heavily than the authors’ names. 


guished. Colophons 
may be emphasized 


Often emphasized, too, are the names 
of the fictional detectives—"a new 
Inspector McKee murder mystery,” 
“a new Gervase Fen mystery,” “ 
Pat Abbott adventure in murder,” ‘ 
Perry Mason mystery.” 

It all goes to show that, by and large, 
the crime-fiction writer belongs to a 
lower literary caste. | suspect that it is 
the medium itself which is at fault; it is 
hard to go in for character, atmosphere 
and style when the main business at 
hand is to construct a jigsaw puzzle 
and when, to make a living, it is neces- 
sary to invent a half-dozen plots a year. 
Yet, wonder of wonders, here is Chan- 
dler to show that a whodunit can also 
be a novel, that a crime-fiction writer 
can also be a WRITER in caps. 


DesPITE THE FACT that IT have now 
damned Mr. Chandler's colleagues with 
faint praise, I do want to note that there 
have been some better-than-average 


mysteries published in recent months. 


The following would be my pets, listed 
in no order other than alphabetically by 
author. None is to be read immedi- 
ately after finishing The Little Sister: 

Deadly Duo by Margery and 
New York, $2.25 
The Case of the Famished ie 
Sellairs (Macmillan, 
New York, $2.50). Not the best Bellairs 
but worth investigating. 

Head of a Traveler by Nicholas 
Blake (Harper & Bros., New York, $2.50). 


Blake would be among the most pol- 


ham (Doubleday, 


son by George 


ished writers of the English school. 
Buried for Pleasure by Edmund 

Philadelphia, 

$2.50). Highly sophisticated and alto- 


Crispin (Lippincott, 


gether pleasant. 

Plunder of the Sun by David 
New York, 
$2.50). The setting is Latin America. 


Dodge (Random House, 


The mystery is very good. 

The Case of the Dubious Bride- 
groom by Erle Stanley Gardner (Wil- 
liam Morrow, New York, $2.50). 

The Blue Ribbon by William Irish 
$2.50). More 
short ones, some quite une. 

Blue Harpsichord by David Keith 
(Dodd, Mead, New York, $2.50). ” Da- 
vid keith” 
and novelist who hides his identity 
. (Incidentally, 


crime-fiction writers are apt to be ex- 


(Lippincott, Philadelphé 


is a well-known biographer 
when he turns to crime 


traordinarily learned.) This one is vastly 
funny, and nicely exciting too. 

Walk the Dark Streets by Wil- 
liam Krasner (Harper & Bros., New 
York, $2.50). Watch this man Krasner. 
Like Chandler, he is only incidentally 
interested in plot. He can write and he 
is a sharp observer of people. 

The Morning Target by John Mac- 
donald (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
$2.50). Very hard-boiled, very expert. 
A neat example of the California school. 

1 Wreath for Rivera by Ngaio 
Marsh (Little, Brown, Boston, $2.75). 
Miss Marsh is New Zealand's gift to 
crime fiction. The cast is painfully eccen- 
tric; otherwise, no complaints. 

The Queen and the Corpse by 
Max Murray (Farrar, Straus, New 
York, $2.50). Murder on a transatlantic 
liner, in the sophisticated manner. 

Suitable for Framing by James 
Atlee Philips (Macmillan, New York, 
$2.50). Art and murder in Mexico. 
Lively and literate. 

John Roeburt (Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, $2) 


Mr. Roeburt is a man with a social con- 


Tough Cop by 


science. Maybe he is even a little too 
serious, as of now, but a comer surely. 


—HILARY H. LYONS 
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to 29% off if you complete your journey within 
60 days. 


Cruise smoothly above the weather in the only 

DC-6 planes — fastest to Scotland (13 hours) and 

Scandinavia (17 hours). Spend more time in 

Europe, less time away from home and job. 

Pay nothing for delicious meals, smérgasbord 

and refreshments served aloft with true Scan- 
dinavian courtesy and efficiency. 





Effective October 1, subject to CAB approval. 


See Your Travel Agent 
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CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 





New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Seattle * Los Angeles 
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( CANADA’ s” VACATION PROVINCE) 
Ontario's late summer scenes look fine on film. In 52 sun- 
filled vacation areas you'll find a wealth of raw material 
waiting for your camera. Crystal lakes, reflecting mellow 
autumn colours... Fall Fairs, bright with blue ribbons and 
farm finery ... game and wildfowl in rolling 
blue hills . .. whatever your filming 
fancy, Ontario has it 
for you. Accommoda- 
tion is wonderful and 
your dollar goes a 
long way up here. So 
write for information 
today. 





cope, keen mae 


° ut Ontarie- 
s10s 2. “Sure = information abe 
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Enjoy rane 
VIRGINIA 


It's wonderful to be in Virginia—in September! 
All over the grand old state, from emerald mountains 
east to the gay, golden seashore, all summer sports are still 
in full swing. The first flush of autumn has begun its color 
magic. Broad, modern highways and excellent rail, bus and airline 
service lead swiftly from fun spots to historic landmarks to scenic 

wonder, tying together places like these . places you've always 
wanted to see 

Colonial Williamsburg @ Jamestown @ Yorktown @ Mount Vernon e 

Storied Shenandoah Valley @ Warm Springs Valley e@ Natural 

Monticello @ Wondrous Skyline Drive e Beautiful 


Caverns e@ Historic Richmond- 


Bridge . 


ei, 


What a wonderful place to be! Virginia—in September! 


r Free ¢ f Pictorial Booklet 
Ml Pictu Verena Available 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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UNDER THE SUN 


HOLIDAY encounters an anti-billboard crusader 
and gets the inside story of the dime baggage locker 


BB'S ENEMY 


Since 1923 Mrs. Elizabeth Lawton 
has toured a third of the country by 
auto with a determined sparkle in 
her eye, a notebook in her hand, 
and solid hatred in her heart for all 
country roadside billboards, post- 
ers, tack-up signs, palmists’ tents, 
dance halls, skating rinks, juke 
joints, taprooms and china-animal 
salesrooms. 

A soft-spoken, white-haired lady in 
her 70's, Mrs. Lawton is founder, presi- 
dent, chief lecturer and No. | crusader 
of the National Roadside 


which has been driving billboard moguls 


Council, 


crazy with its intensive campaign “for 
the protection and development of 
roadside beauty.” 

When we talked to Mrs. Lawton, she 
and her husband had just completed a 
busy year of work along the roadsides of 
Arizona, a survey of county zoning laws 
in California and a lecture tour (about 
her previous findings) through Arizona. 
Mr. Lawton, a retiring gentleman, ac- 
companies his wife on all her tours as 
driver, photographer, tire changer and 
Movie projec tionist at the lectures. He 
lets Mrs. Lawton do all the 
her favorite topic. 


talking on 
“My campaign,” she says proudly, 
title of * Most 
Hated Woman in the United States’ 
with the 


“has earned me the 
billboard people. Funny thing 
about it is that | don’t hate billboards 
at all 
out in the country where they don’t 


I just want to get rid of them 


belong.” 
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This fundamental disagreement be- 
tween Mrs. Lawton and the billboard 
owners (whom she calls ~ BB's’) dates 
back to 1923, when she started a modest 
drive to clean up the roads around het 
home town of Glens Falls, \. Y., and 
then, rather by accident, found herself 
in the middle of a state-wide campaign. 
She urged women’s clubs to write let- 
ters to outdoor advertisers telling them 
what damage they were doing to the 
beauties of nature. 

Alarmed BB's quickly got in touch 
with her. “ You ought to write to us,” 
one BB said in an appalled tone, 
“never to the a-d-v-e-r-t-i-s-e-r-s. Now, 
how about getting together for a 
nice quiet conference?” Mrs. Lawtor 
sat through several nice quiet con- 
ferences but soon noticed that nothing 
was being done. Since then she has 
refused to sit down and talk to any 
BB's, but has plowed resolutely ahead 
in her campaign for a Federal highway 
law controlling standards of roadside 
appearance. In return, the BB's have 


cried “un-American!” and “ unwar- 
ranted discrimination!”, have threat- 
ened her with lawsuits and have tried to 
placate her with the title of “honor- 
ary consultant” on roadsides. 

Mrs. Lawton’s fearless answer to all 


* Fiddlesticks!”” She 


says: Our rural highways are our ma- 


these has been: 


jor play grounds. No country has a more 
beautiful countryside or more beautiful 
roads. Why should we turn it all into an 
catalogue? Why, I've 


counted those 


advertising 
miserable signboards 


along 80,000 miles of roads. Take our 
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Visualize this shoe in 
softest calf . . . its outline 
traced, as only British 

Walker could do it, with 


a piping of lustrous leather. 


You'll find British Walkers in leading 
tores throughout the country, Write us 


for the name of the store closest to you. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 


Chicaso 22, Illinois 


*An exclusive construction feature 





U S. Route 1, for instance. It’s an inter- 
minable monotony of signs, billboards 
and ugly roadside slums—a real night- 
mare.” 

Mrs. Lawton pooh-poohs the BB's 
when they point to their "safety bill- 
boards,” which urge motorists to drive 
carefully. “Ridiculous!” she says. 
" How can a sign which takes your at- 
tention off the road promote safety?” 
Nor does she agree with another BB 
tenet: that scenery distracts the driver's 
attention as 


much as advertising. 


“With scenery,” she says, “there's 
nothing to hold the eye, while words are 
supposed to do just that. In the coun- 
try you can slow down and see all the 
scenery you want, if it isn't blocked off 
by signs. Put your big signs in business 
districts, where your speed is limited 
anyway. Then everybody will be 
happy.” 

Mrs. Lawton, who has never attacked 
a billboard with an ax, gets her best lo- 
cal results with an intensive survey of 
an area. Her findings are then printed 
by the Council, distributed to the local 
community officials, and Mrs. Lawton 
follows up with lectures. By that time 
the BB's supposedly are reeling and the 
local citizens aroused and ready to take 
action. 

Mrs. Lawton considers her two Cali- 
fornia surveys the most successful be- 
cause of their wide influence on zoning 
alloverthecountry.San Mateo County, 
out there, today has a thousand miles of 
billboard-free highway, with all road- 
side businesses segregated to a few 
small areas, all gasoline, food and lodg- 
ing emporia spread out and set back 
from the road, and the whole area un- 
der constant scrutiny to prevent back- 


sliding. Most remarkable stretch of 
road in the whole country, she thinks, is 
30 miles of the Bayshore Highway, the 
most heavily traveled route in Cali- 
fornia. She feels that this unobstructed 
stretch of scenery in Santa Clara 
County is particularly impressive be- 
cause the motorist hits it after driving 
through miles of San Francisco's “ rib- 
bon slums’’—unrestricted marginal 
shoestring developments, mostly of 
seedy roadside stands. Ribbon slums 
are a pet hate of Mrs. Lawton. 
Although no state has yet passed a 
model highway-zoning bill (because, 


Mrs. Lawton claims, of the BB’s and 


their “stooge” lobbying organiza- 
tions), she feels that her miles of road- 
work, tons of statistics and years of ef- 
fort have all been valuable. “ More bill- 
boards are coming down all the time,” 
she says happily. 

Somehow, belween making surveys, 
baiting the BB's, cheering up her associ- 
ales and writing assorted letters of ap- 
proval and scorn, Mrs. Lawton still 
finds time to spend most of each sum- 
mer at Lake George, N. Y., where she 
and her husband rent out collages to 
tourists. Cautiously we asked her if she 
had any signs out advertising her place. 
” she said. “One small di- 
rectional sign up on the main road. 
Nothing wrong with a sign like that, 
providing it's a decent place.” 

A couple of years ago, she told us, she 


“Certainly, 


was visited there by a young man who 
tried to sell her a whole slew of signs to 
advertise her place. "A very pleasant 
young man,” she said. ‘He told me 
most signs were bad, but his were good. 
We just sent him away. Told him we 
didn’t believe in signs.” 


IN THE SLOT 


OuR NATION of slot-machine ad- 
dicts today thinks nothing of put- 
ting a coin in a slot to get any of a 
huge assortment of articles, in- 
cluding gum, meals, coffee, soft 
drinks, shoeshines, jack pots, ap- 
ples, insurance policies and nylon 
stockings. 

Perhaps the most successful single 
coin-in-the-slot addition to the national 
scene in the past few years has been the 
dime baggage locker, which millions of 
Americans use to park (and forget) 
their baggage, bankrolls, jewels, food, 
weapons, books, merchandise, criminal 
loot, cooking utensils and incriminat- 
ing evidence. 

To judge by our talk with the Amer- 
ican Locker Company, which owns and 
operates the 75,000-odd baggage lock- 
ers in stations and terminals all over the 
country, we are getting spoiled by this 
drop-a-coin-and-the-machine-will-do- 
the-rest philosophy; thousands of 
locker users seem to expect one dime 
to do everything, including remember- 
ing their forgotten articles and insuring 
permanent dead storage. One old lady 
dropped her bag in a locker in New 
York, took the train to Baltimore, and 
then was indignant when her suitcase 
didn’t show up there. “ What?” she de- 
manded. “Don't you automatically 
check baggage through?” The com- 
pany was of more help to a desperate 
salesman who turned up in their offices 
one day carrying a key. He had checked 
his sample case, goneon a five-day toot, 
and then had drawn a complete blank 
about the location of the locker. He 
had to find the case, he said, or be fired. 
The ALC looked up the key number 
and found that the locker was in a city 
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Pick up that Ithaca FEATHER- 


LIGHT Repeater —there's a back- 


ing of three generations of gun- 








hundreds of miles away. The salesman 
kept his job. 

As you probably know, the baggage 
locker is simple to operate. You open 
the door, slide in your bag, drop a dime 
and turn the key, which becomes your 
check. This gives exclusive possession 
for 24 hours. At the end of that time a 
recording meter shows an inspector 
that your time is up; your bag is re- 
moved, tagged, and a stub is left behind 
telling you where to reclaim it. After 
three days more, the stub is removed 
and the lock changed, putting the locker 
back into service. Eventually, all un- 
claimed goods are put up for auction. 
Last year some 200,000 locks were 
changed because of forgetful depositors. 

Some of these people have a really 
monumental 10-cent nerve. One man 
wrote in and said: “Unavoidably de- 
tained for six months. Please hold my 
luggage for me.” A woman came in after 
two months, pouting because the com- 
pany had changed the key to the locker 
which held her fur coat. A clerk brought 
her the coat, which she examined care- 
fully and then returned. “Okay,” she 
said. “Put it back in the locker. I 
just wanted to make sure it was safe.” 

Biggest source of trouble to the ALC, 
aside from forgotten articles, used to be 
the claims for lost baggage they re- 
ceived from careless travelers who put 
their baggage in one lo her and low hed 
the adjoining compartment. The com- 
pany tried hard to lick that one with 
huge painted arrows and printed warn- 
ings. Now they have the answer: a 
metal flange which covers the dime slot 
until the door has been opened. 

You needn't worry about lockers be- 
ing broken into. They're stainless steel 


umbrellas, briefcases, packages and 
food. However, lots of the reclaimed 
articles have interesting histories. One 
old lady in Boston reclaimed thousands 
of dollars in cash and bonds- -she 
had been using a locker for a safe de- 
posit box for years. A man starting out 
on a bat in New York parked a huge 
wad of bills and mailed the key to him- 
self at his home town, thus insuring him- 
self against excessive spending. Real- 
istic horse players often check their last 
dime so they won't have to walk home 
The domestic triangle crops up too. 
Vost lurid case was that of a suburban 
housewife whose boy friend presented 
her with a mink coat. Afraid to take it 
home, she parked il in a locker for a few 
days, and then told her husband that 
she had found the key by accident and 
suggested thal he check up and see 
what was in the locker. No dope, the 
husband did, and told the locker people 
that he knew all about his wife's indis- 
cretions. He planned lo sell the coat and 
take home an old umbrella instead. 
Criminals have been quick to pick up 
the lockers as handy hideouts for loot. 


A thief picked up in Cleveland was car- 


making in your hands! Nearly three 
quarters of a century's worth of skill 
and precision are in it. You've got 
something in that FEATHERLIGHT! 
As the Ithaca Gunmakers say, 
“We can't make all the guns in the 
world, so let's just make the best.” ¥ 
We're not caught up yet—so— wf 
g P Y 
be sure of getting your FEATHER- 
LIGHT Repeater by seeing your 
Ithaca Dealer now. We'll tell you 
where your nearest one is. 


designed by Raymond Loewy),andthe — rying a locker key. Although he re- 
ALC’s new pick-proof key has 378,000,- mained mum, the cops gave the key to 
000 separate combinations. Changed — the company, which traced it to Fort 
locks are put back in lockers in cities far |= Worth, where the ALC people had been 
distant from where they were removed. — holding a big cache of stolen goods. A 
shoplifter in New Hampshire was con- 
victed the same way. Then there was the 
diamond salesman who stored his sam- 
ples ina locker, and reported their theft. 
Police tailed him so closely he didn’ 
dare go back and pick up the gems, so 
he forged an” anonymous ‘note to him- 


self telling where the jewels could be 


Send 10c for catalog of guns and 
shooting tips. 


found. The police were not deceived. 
Unfortunately, the lockers have been 
used for new ty pes of crime. First, 
there's the baggage snatcher who, if 
you doze for a moment in a waiting 


room, can pick up your bag, pop it in 





Almost everything turns up ina bag- — a locker two feet away, and then come 
ve locker. One checker was scared to — back and get it after the heat is off. And 
death when a small boy popped out of — there are phony porters who courteously 


one. A redeap picked up an old lady’s — check your suitcase for you, turn the key 
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basket in New York's Penn Station and 
quickly abandoned it when a baby py- 
thon stuck its head out. Dogs and cats 
are regularly checked, and just as reg- 
ularly set upsuch a howl that they have 
to be removed. Most of the forgotten 


articles are rather humdrum— bags, 
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as you watch, and then hand you an 
old and useless key. The minute you 
goto buy your ticket, they clean out the 
locker. The sure cure for this is to check 
your own baggage. Youcan’'t have every- 
thing done for you, the American Locker 
Company says. THE END 





M: ET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON...Most congenial of companions 


the SCVCII-SC as- round Is that world-famed traveler from Scotland Johnnie \ alker. 


Mellowed to please the choosiest of tastes... the fine flavour of this flawless Scotch 


will make it always your favourite choice, JOHNNIE WALKER Born 1820, 


sull going strong, Blended Scotch Whisky... Red Label... Black Label... both 


86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y... Sele dinporter. 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


Writer Carmer has as many sides as his octagonal house 


Carl (The 


Page 34), living in an oc- 


According to Carmer 


Hudson, 
tagonal house may have something 
to do 


with a writer's success. “I 


wrote an article once about Orson 
Fowler, the 19th Century phrenolo- 
gist who advocated octagonal 
houses, particularly for writers. He 
said a writer's brain works so hard 
that ‘the blood forsakes the ex- 


tremities and skin and mounts 


rushing to the head, leaving all the 
outer walls a prey to cold.” Octag- 
onal houses, he believed, help to 
even up the temperature. Be that 
as it may, I am now living in one, 
an 1860 job at Irvington-on- 
Hudson. What extremesa writer will 
go to in the effort to be a writer!” 

Asa writer, Mr. Carmer has as many 
sides as his house. His books include 


The Hudson, one of the Rivers of Amer- 


ica series, of which he is coeditor; two 
volumes of poetry; a novel (Genesee 
Ferer); four juveniles in print and 
three on the way; movie scripts for Dis- 
ney folklore shorts; radio drama; and 


{labama 


and Listen for a Lonesome Drum, plus 


the nonfiction Slars Fell on 


an untitled book scheduled for fall pub- 
New York, 
where he was born. He has been presi- 
dent of the Authors’ Guild and of 


P.E.N. and is now serving as presi- 


lication, about upstate 


dent of the Poetry Society of America. 





Morris has double trouble 


What Photographer Nelson Morris 
calls his “Operation Poughkeepsie” be- 
gan when he mailed his Hyde Park 
films (Page 42) from Poughkeepsie to 
Binghamton for processing. "1 waited 
weeks for them, finally called the lab 
The films had gone out long ago ad- 


dressed to Nelson Morris, Poughkeepsie, 


N.Y. [checked the city register, found 
a Nelson Morris there, and rushed out 
to his address. | was met by a defiant 
old woman clutching a huge, battered 
blue handbag. She took the transparen- 
cies out of it and waved them, but she 
“You Nelson Morris. 
My son's Nelson Morris.’ She wouldn't 


insisted: ain't 


turn them over without his O.K., and 


her Nelson was away in Binghamton. 


“T went to the police. Another Morris 
son was on the force, but he was awed 
by his mom and wouldn't get involved. 
Finally I got Nelson on the phone and 
he told his mother to fork over—which 
she did. She didn’t want the films, she 
said: “After all, we live near enough 
to Hyde Park. We could take our 
cameras up there any day of the 


week and get the same pictures.’” 





Wertenbaker gives up his expensive dislikes 


Charles 


Page 98 


Wertenbaker (Portugal, 
says: “Last spring I was 
asked if I'd like to go to Portugal 
and write for Houipay. I tried to 
think of something I'd rather do 
after nine months’ work on a novel 
than go to Portugal for Houipay. I 


still can’t think of anything.” 


Virginia-born Mr. Wertenbaker has 
been living for two years in Ciboure, a 
French-Basque seacoast town, where he 
finished his novel and plans to write 
two more. He is the author of seven 
books and, until Ciboure, was a re- 
porter and correspondent for 25 years. 


“T've reduced expenditures by 60 


per cent by doing without the things 
I don’t like,” he says. “These include 
living in the city, commuting, night 
clubs, double-breasted suits, cocktail 
parties and heeping other people's office 
hours. Things I do like include living 
by the sea, walking 100 yards to work, 
bullfighting (but not the Portuguese va- 
riety), patched elbows, four at dinner, 


and getting upat 8 because I feel good.” 





Spitzer makes the coffee 


“I first realized the importance of 


coffee—good, strong, hot coffee and 


lots of it—when I was in the Army,” 
says Silas Spitzer (Coffee, Page 65 So 
did all the rest of us in the A.E.F.—ex- 
cept the cooks. Now I'm blessed with a 
wife who performs magical feats of 


cooking between her pursuits of writ- 


ing and painting, but 7 make the 
coffee 


tered but trusty drip contrivance.” 


grind it myself and use a bat- 


Mr. Spitzer is a New York advertis- 
ing executive, free-lance writer—and 
(see his 8,000,000 
reprinted in Houtmay'’s Book of New 


gourmet A ppetiles, 
York, now onsale). He was born in New 
Haven, Conn., but has lived mostly in 
New York. In 1929 he revisited Europe 


and spent four years there. “TI suppose 
I wasted most of my time,” he 
confesses. “But I have no regrets. 
It was the one period in modern 
times when it was possible to roam 
the world in peace and comfort, 
like 


again. I wouldn't swap those years 


and its may never come 


of wandering for three director- 


ships and a seat on the Exchange.” 





Nickles sounds the Hudson 


Associate Editor Harry G. Nickles 
observes with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
was obviously richly qualified to han 
dle the Hudson River articles 


up in Philadelphia, which is on the 


I xrew 


Delaware, so I knew what a river was 


like. I'd voted repeated] for FDR, so 
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that made me something of an expert on 
Hyde Park 


man, I could analyze the West Point 


As a non-Annapolis Navy 


manuseript with considerable author- 
ity. And my wife, Marione, an associate 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post, 
once took a boat trip up the Hudson.” 
Kidder Nickles omits only the three 


months’ research he put in on the job. 
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Mr. Nickles has a Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania (his recon- 
dite specialty was Byzantine Greek), 
has been a stockbroker, feature writer, 
proofreader and Naval OSS officer. “I 
came to Houipay with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, a Purple Heart, and the 
ability to sing I’m Forever Blowing 


Bubbles in Latin,” be summarizes. 
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Every Zippo Lighter is unconditionally guaranteed— 
will never cost anyone a penny to repcir. Zippo 
Lighters are priced from $3 to $175*— engraving 
$1 additional. Ask your dealer, or write, for a 
Free Brochure telling about Zippo's unique en- 
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tiful Zippo Lighter models, with prices. Zippo 
Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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THE RIVER OF MOUNTAINS surges grandly southward past Bear Mountain Bridge and the bulbous height called Anthony’s Nose. 


THE HUDSON 


The lordly aristocrat of rivers, friend of patroons and tycoons, takes growing interest in the common man 


by CARL CARMER 


NEW YORK CITY curtains the horizon of in- 


coming ships, a towered tapestry that makes 
alien visitor and returning native forget the 
channel on which they ride to anchorage. Their 
talk is of the city; but before the time of sky- 
scrapers it was of the river, 

A newcomer then would have spied at once 


the “steep little hills” from which “a mighty, 


34 


deep-mouthed river ran into the sea.” as the 


explorer Verrazano reported to his employer, 
Francis bof France,in 1524 
citizen of young New York would begin to tell 


his fellow passengers about the Palisades, sheet 
| 


And some jubilant 


red rock walls rising hundreds of feet above 


PAINTINGS BY FRED SIEBEL 
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the water, the green Highlands shadowing a 
meandrous deep, the purple summits which 
moved Capt. Henry Hudson to call this stream 

Great River of the Vlountains.” 

To the Algonquin Indians, it was “The 
River That Flows Two Wavs.””’ The legend told 
around their camplires was that the Great 
Spirit directed their forefathers, after they had 











crossed from Bering Strait to this continent, 
to march toward the rising sun until they came 
to this strange stream. They found it after 
many years of eastward wandering—a rivet 
so open to the sea that the great moon tides 
enter and move against fresh waters pouring 
down from mountains to the north. 

On the lonely peak of Marcy, highest of the 
Adirondacks, water spills from Lake 
Tear-of-the-Clouds into a sparkling brook. 
This is the beginning. For the first hundred and 
fifty miles of its course the Hudson is hardly 
more than a glinting trout stream flowing ever 
south and east. It 


crest 


runs first between high 
mountains, the main stream of a wild and 
wooded land where the native son is a guide in 
summer, lumberjack in winter, and the native 
daughter is a jill-of-all-trades all the time. 
Gathering strength from many streams, the 
river ripples out of mountain shadow into hilly 
" Big 
Bend,” and finally rolls into the wide north- 
south chan 


farmland. It curves in a slow are, the 


lof an ancient glacier, a vast fur- 
row cut so deep that its bed lies below the level 
of the sea. Llere the mountain brook matures 


into the lordly Hudson sweeping grandly south- 


RIP VAN WINKLE slept soundly on its banks. 


CLEAR WATER from Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, on the slopes of the highest 


Adirondack peak, gives the Hudson a sparkling start on its run to the sea. 


HENRY HUDSON, first to sail the big stream. 


ward to the Atlantic. Here also it begins to 
change into a salty estuary, as the ocean tides 
ride upstream and blend with the upland wa- 
ters to make the Hudson brackish for more 
than a hundred miles from its mouth. The sea 
comes pulsing in, and northbound boats feel 
the tug of a current that carries them almost 
to the capital city of Albany. The waters ebb, 
and southbound vessels leap toward New York. 

“A river is more than an amenity, it is a 
treasure,” wrote the late Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes; and the people 
who live in the valley of the Hudson agree. I 
was the first of all American streams to float 
logs toa mill, and its northern waters still carry 
barked trunks to the whirling saws. It began 
bearing steamboat crowds on excursions more 
than a hundred years ago. The silver-and-lav- 
ender shad, which swam upriver into the nas 
of the Indians each spring before the white 
man came, will be crowding the waters again 


next April, and modern fishermen will haul 


them in under the sun-and-shade patterns 
made by tall buildings and the harp-strung 
George Washington Bridge. Once the Huds 

River sloops, built by Dutch sailing masters to 
be rounded at the bow and high and wide at 
“like their 


vests of grain, and fruit, bales of beaver and 


the stern wives’’—carried hat 
wildeat furs down-river to be bartered for Eu 
ropeanimports. The rap-full sails have gone and 
the sloops have given place to long freighters 
burning oil in their Diesel engines, but the 
commerce of the river, navigable as far as 
Albany, still goes on. 

The earth of the Hudson’s banks has vied 
withits waters in generosity to the people of the 
big valley. It has given them the materials for 
building their homes —logs, bricks and cement. 
And it has provided varied and sometimes dis 
tinctive ways of making a living. Not far from 
the stream’s headwaters a garnet mine offers 
red treasures, some destined to be jewels, 
others to be used for grinding and’ polishing. 
Nearby a red ore is found, bearing iron in suf- 
ficient quantity to make digging for it profita- 


ble. On the west 


bank, some miles below 
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THE WINTER FREEZE meant ice for next July. 


OCEAN TIDES pour into the Hudson's mouth, nudge a ferry steering to- 


ward Manhattan in the dawn, then roll upstream for a hundred miles. 
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Albany, lies a fruit belt where apples, peaches, 
pears are major crops. 

About midway between Albany and New 
York, sunny vineyards spread along the west 
bank. Rounded arches and cool stone cellars 
imitate the wineries which stand on the plains 
of Italy. Here the Bolognesi family settled 
years ago, intending to be bankers in the Hud- 
son Valley, as they had been in the old Latin 
city of Bologna from which they take their 
name. Now they make many good wines, and 
a unique champagne from grapes that origi- 
nated on Lona Island in the Hudson to the south, 

In springtime, along the lower river, an east 
wind sometimes blows an almost overpowering 
fragrance of violets across the water. If you 
smell it you will know that you are near the 
little town of Rhinebeck, which provides the 
American flower market with 90 per cent 
of the violets it sells. Rhinebeck earth 
produces more and better violets than any 
other known soil. Though carloads of the soil 
have been shipped to other vicinities the vio- 
lets will not grow as well in it after it has been 
moved, No one seems to know why. So 
butcher, baker, doctor and many other resi- 
dents of Rhinebeck add glass-covered hot- 
houses to their homes and sell violets in spring. 

In the winter months of the last century the 
sale of ice cut from the deep-frozen surface of 
the river was an important industry. Today 
the vast storehouses, once stacked with big 
sawdust-covered cakes of ice, provide a moist 
darkness in which enterprising growers raise 
mushrooms for the eating houses of New York. 


STREAM OF HISTORY 


(American history speaks from the banks of 
this river. Old stone houses, small-chambered, 
low-ceilinged, narrow-windowed, remember 
the days of the Dutch colony when Albany 
was Fort Orange, when Swedes, Irish, Ger- 
mans, French, English and Dutch brawled in 
the taverns and raced horses through the 
streets, when white men traded colored cloths, 
trinkets or cookies to Indians for beaver skins 
that brought gold in European markets. 

Klaborate houses, built by the early Dutch 
patroons, now stand close-crowded in city 
streets or on meadows that are a small fraction 
of the holdings they once represented. These 
feudal land kings, who imported bands of set- 
tlers and ruled them with despotic power, bore 
names like Van Rensselaer and Van Cortlandt, 
which are still well known to the citizens ol 
New York. When the British took over, they 
perpetuated the patroonships as manors, with 
the result that the names and houses of some 
of the English manor lords—the Livingstons, 
the Morrises—are equally familiar today. 

The upper and lower Van Rensselaer man- 
ors, located in Rensselaer and Claverack re- 
spectively, were among the earliest mansions 
in which the great Hudson River landholdings 
were administered like medieval domains. The 


upper manor, built in (Continued on Page 38) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE soars almost 
a mile from New Jersey to Manhattan, laying 
a $60,000,000 ultramodern artery of trans- 


portation across the Hudson's ancient channel. 














MRS. HOWARD VAN GUILDER buttons up one RUFUS VAN GUILDER, like most residents of the Hollow, KATHERINE VAN GUILDER, née Winchell, 
of her twins outside their shack in Guilder Hol- is descended from early Dutch settlers who fled from belongs to one of the few outside families 


low, a backwoods settlement near Granville. patroons. Some 20 families remain, much intermarried, ever admitted into the Van Guilder clan. 


The Hudson Valley has bred rugged rivermen—and some who dwell in forgotten pockets of time 











CAPT. HUGH QUIGLEY, retired after three decades as a Hudson skipper, still “YANKEE JOHN” GALUSHA recalls when the upper Hudson was rough “if 


“works the river” as a caulker in a boatyard at Rondout Creek, near Kingston. a man’s first name wasn’t Fight.” Now 90, he specializes in folk ballads. 


CORNELIUS HASBROUCK, late patriarch of Eagle's Nest, west of Kingston, led CAPT. WILLIAM RUTLEDGE, 72, works as night watchman in the vards at 


a mountain people of Dutch-Negro-Indian stock, firm believers in witcheraft. Rondout Creek. He drove mules beside the Erie Canal when he was 15. 
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WINE (ray pur hers in vinevards near Highland 


harvest the makings of distinctive American wines. 
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\ farmer dumps part of the Hudson Val- 


> MOM Peas teed appl crop near a crusher. 


More than one tenth of the state's supply 


from small herds in the riverside clearings. 


RHINEBECK VIOLETS seent the Valley 


breeze. 


(Continued from Page 36) mid-17th Century and 
known as Fort Crailo, is further distinguished 
as the spot at which a young British surgeon, 
Richard Shuckburgh, composed in L758 the 
derisive ditty which became the marching song 
of the Ile watched the 
American militia training for battle in the 
French and Indian War, and was so amused 
at their awkwardness that he wrote a parody 


english Lydia Fisher's Jig 


American Revolution 


on an old 


) ankee 


) 
Riding ona pony. 


Doodle came to town 


Far down-river stand two houses 
built by Frederick Philipse, the richest Dutech- 
One is in plac id North 
Tarrytown, the other ts jostled by the teeming 
life of Yonkers. The 
stone castle erected about 1683, was only re- 
restored. The alter 


Yonkers for some vears as a town hall, is now 


manor 


man in the colony 


first, a gambrel-roofed 


centh second, serving 


a museum of priceless Americana—a far ery 
from the days when Frederick Philipse, the fat 
original 


great-grandson of the patroon, sat 


there in comfort and received rents from his 


early sharecropper tenants. 


THE EPIC OF A RIVER 


It was against this Frederick and his fellow 
lords that William hilkenny 
Irishman, raised his army of Westchester farm 
ers in L766 and marched on New York, fright 
ening the little city of 10,000 nearly out of its 
wits. The righteous army turned back at the 
Harlem River when thes learned it would be 
foolhardy to attack the fore 
tioned at the Battery, but 


released itp SOneTS 


Prendergast, a 


of redeoats sta 
retreating thes 


many re from 


upriver 
jails. Then a regiment of His Majesty's troops 
landed at Poughkeepsie, and all the rebels be- 
came fugitives. The insurrection ended when 
the Irishman’s Quaker wife, the lovely Mehita 
bel Wing Prendergast, persuaded him to sur 
and defended him during 
trial at Poughkeepsie. She 


pardon for her husband after he had been sen- 


rendet his treason 


obtained a hing’s 
tenced to be hanged, draws and quartered 
and houses of the 

Manor also survive. The 
building is part of St. Peter's 
near Peekskill. The latter, 
the most interesting 


along the Eludson 


Van 


former 


The upper lower 
Cortlandt 
a bovs’ school 
al Croton, is one of 
of the old Duteh houses 


Phe narrow slit windows in 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SIDNEY LATHAM 


its stone walls reveal that it was built to serve 
as a fort in case of Indian attack. It was erected 
inthe second halfof the [7thCentury but not oc- 
cupied by the Van Cortlandts until about 1700, 
when it became the home of the Lord of the 
Manor. It underwent remarkably few changes 
at the hands of later members of the family, 
who lived there grandly until a few years ago. 
It is said, however, that life at the mansion 
has been complicated by a playful ghost, who 
on oceasion still snatches all bedeovers from 
sleepers in the back bedroom on the first floor. 

Of the once-extensive Livingston holdings, 
which covered 160,000 acres in 1686, none of 
the official manor houses has survived, but on 
a clil over the Hludson stands Clermont, a 
mansion still occupied by the same family and 
still as gracious as it was when Robert Living- 
ston, grandson of the tirst manor lord, moved in. 
in 1730. Two generations later Robert Fulton 
named his steamboat for the house and took 
the charming Harriet Livingston for his bride. 
Their engagement was announced during the 
first New York to 
Albany, just before Fulton’s fire-breathing ves- 
sel docked at Clermont 


party of select passengers. Backed by the enor- 


steam-driven cruise from 
Landing with a gay 


mous Livingston prestige, Fulton was hailed as 
the inventor of the steamboat although fifteen 
other models had been previously produced 
With the 
prominent Chancellor Robert R. Livingston as 


and operated on American waters. 


his in-law and partmer, he exploited the Llud- 
son by a steam-navigation monopoly which 
was not broken until after his death in 1815. 
Hundreds of markers, 
along the Hudson commemorate events of the 
that 
the British tried to separate New England from 


monuments, statues 


American Revolution. During struggle 
the rest of the rebelling colonies by capturing 
the line of the Hudson. They failed, and all 
along that line today one may read the story of 
their failure. The river roads are a maze of his- 
Big Bend” to New York City. 
On the Saratoga Battlefield, carved in stone, 


Arnold's 


which was wounded during his wild 


tory from the ~ 


stands a lifelike memorial to Benedict 
left leg, 
victorious charge against the troops of “ Gentle- 
“That 
emn guide to the battlefield used to say, 
that 


man Johnny” Burgoyne. leg.” a sol- 
Was 
the one part of him was true to his 
country.” 

More than a hundred miles down-river, high 
bank, stands the old house that 
Washington's Newburgh headquarters. 


There the general, having won the war for free 


on a PPasss 


Was 


dom, had to calm his own rebellious officers 


who were clamoring for (Continued on Page 


SLEEPY HOLLOW feared the Headless Horseman. 
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OCTAGONAL HOUSE. An odd structure at Kinderhook bears the eight-sided de- HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED. Gingerbread trimmings on an old farm- 
sign created on the Hudson by Orson Fowler, a L9th-¢ entury phrenologist. 


house near Hudson follow the flowery style originated in the Valley. 





Bygone architectural fads survive on the Hudson’s banks—some beautiful, some merely astonishing 





SUNNYSIDE. The home of Washington Irving. in Tarrytown. is preserved WARD MANOR. A turreted gatehouse near Red Hook, built in World 
as he himself described it—“full of angles and corners as an old cocked hat.” 


War I, remained unoccupied until it became a home for aged in 1926. 
LINDENWALD. President Van Buren’s home, near Kinderhook, reveals ec- 


MILLS ESTATE. The 65-room palace once owned by Ogden Mills graces 
centric touches in the stoop and gables he added when remodeling in 1849. 


a state park at Staatsburg, its fabulous interior turned into a museum. 











BANNERMAN’S CASTLE, built by a weapons merchant about 1900, re- HASBROUCK HOUSE, at Newburgh, embodies genuine Hudson Valley history: 


fleets the spurious antiquity once cultivated by the Valley's rich. inside its simple gray-stone walls Washington proclaimed final victory in 1783. 


delaved and ended with: prosperous, an elaborate home on the Hudson 


Continued from Page 38 their long 


back pay. The mutinous “Newburgh ad a 2 


; : ; became the propersy mbol of their new standard 
osed my epte strain , 
dresses,” circulating anonymously among his 
I tremble as 1 show a 
men, were inciting them to take matters into 
Lest this same Warritor-Drover Wayne 
their own hands against the infant Congress : 
Washington quashed the movement effec- 
not somuch by a well-reasoned answer On the very day this stanza was published 
putting on his spectacles and saying to the poet was caught, though not by Wayne, money-mad, crass, lacking in culture, they 
i! with the plans of West Point concealed in his said. The Hudson was a beautiful stream, 
He was hanged as a spy only fifteen almost as lovely as the Rhine, but it lacked the 


from Bull's Ferry. The Point atmosphere that only centuries of habitation 


of living 
The impulse toward mi ial “improvement ~ 
Should com catch the pout! Was sparked by European Visitors, who were 
landing in ever-increasing numbers, all eager 


to criticize the experimental republic. [t was 


ficers, “ You have seen me grow gray 
ervice. Now Lam growing blind.’ boots. 
Below Newburgh lies Stony Point, where miles upriver 
Mad Anthony Wayne and his men dramati remained in patriot hands, to become not only can give. It had no castles, no ruins. 


British stronghold and, for a the most imposing reminder of the Revolution And so we built castles —so many that today 


cally stormed a 
about two seore, patte rned after the fastnesses 


while at least, turned its guns on the enemy along the river but a fortress as important to 


Nearby, on the Palisades, is the spot where the nation’s present as it was to its past. 
Century heights above the Hudson's placid waters. 


of German robber barons, frown from the 


big Gaen. George Clinton, first governor of New By the early davs of the L9th 
independent state, sat down and when many New York merchants had become Powered, battlementea, crenelated, they cele- 
om the British at the expense 
ints and considerable hide 


thie saree neighborhood, at i ‘ 
lead Bull . Ferry, the siitiie r & : 
{ ) —\e, 
vacl cnet boasted to Wash fi = ~ DD. 
hell. if vou Tl only plant . SS 
5 & | 
i fortified blockhouse and a -_ eee] 3 
nfiscated by the British | iO ¢ 00 9 Fo 0669 ‘ 


cident inspired a witty ballad KO °°. 


nol Major John André, the British 
otiated with Benedict Arnold for ’ . me / roi] ’ 
: / {4} i - 

of West Point. The 4 Tel & é “til 

















the betraval st { verse began: 
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POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA. The west shore 
of the Hudson swarmed with spectators at 
the turn of the century, as it does today 
each June, when husky varsity crews put 
on America’s most dazzling shell race for 


the Intercollegiats Rowing ¢ hampionship. 
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THE MINUTE MAN, citizen soldier of the Revo- 


lution, is commemorated in bronze at Newburgh. 


brate the period of our national inferiority 
complex when we catered to the condescending 
snobs of Europe. 

One of the best examples, Fonthill, stands 
on the campus of Mount St. Vincent, a college 
for girls at Riverdale, 

It was built by America’s great actor, Edwin 
Forrest, who modeled it after Lismore, the 
castle of the Duke of Devonshire. Few of the 
students who chatter through its halls have 
read the tragic story of how Forrest erected 
it for his lovely wife and then, unjustly sus- 
pecting her of infidelity, abandoned both castle 
and marital life altogether. 

The most elaborate of the valley fortresses 
was built by Francis Bannerman on Pollopel 


Island, which has since come to be known as 





WOODEN BLOCKHOUSE still stands at Saratoga, 


where Benedict Arnold put the British to rout. 


Bannerman’s. Here its wealthy owner, a dealer 
in used weapons, erected a dream castle in 
1900, complete with moat and drawbridge, and 
stored init the rifles, cannon and other war ma- 
terials which he had been collecting since the 
close of the Civil War. The neighborhood 
abounds in stories of mysterious soldiers of for- 
tune who come to the island seeking arms for 
revolutions in distant lands, but the Banner- 
man family, still collecting curious weapons of 
bygone days, ridicules the tales. And the cas- 
tle, reflected in the quiet river, seems an image 
in a child’s faney, the residence of a “ parfit 
knight” and his fair lady. 

We deliberately built ruins too, The late 
President Franklin Roosevelt) remembered 
some — built by the Clews family who had lived 


ARNOLD MONUMENT honors only his left leg. 


wounded at Saratoga before he turned traitor. 


at Hyde Park—in which he had played as a 
boy. And on a little wooded promontory neat 
the campus of Bard College (an adjunct of 
Columbia University) stand apparently tum- 
ble-down stone arches erected by the Cruget 
family to give themselves and their neighbors 
“a sense of antiquity.” The Crugers, a New 
York City family distinguished for civic serv- 
ice, carried their culture-conscious project: so 
far as to acquire a group of Mayan statues 
from the jungles of Yucatan and install them in 
the man-made ruins. 

These same statues, by the way, after an 
eighty-year vigil above the river, now stand 
in New York’s Museum of Natural History. 
There they seem no less romantic than they did 
when Fredrikha Bremer, a (Continued on Page 82) 
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m HYDE PARK 


A visit to Franklin Roosevelt's 


ancestral home on the Hudson, now a 


property of the American people 


by JEROME WEIDMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NELSON MORRIS 
ROOSEVELT HOME. The birthplace of F. D. R. stands on a thirty-three-acre National Historie Site carved 


out of the family landholdings on the Hudson. He was the only President to give his home to his « ountry. 
I RE-ENTERED New York State with the 


absurdest sense of meeting again a ripe old 
civilization,” wrote Henry James in 1905. The 
great novelist had returned, after living in 
europe for a quarter of a century, to visit his 
native land. As the train, which was carrving 
him back from Chicago, brought into his field of 
vision the broad sweep of the Hudson, James 
recorded that “history,as we moved eastward, 
appeared to meet us.” 

Henry James, who was preoccupied during a 
large part of his creative life with the sense of 
the past, felt at once what is even more pro- 
nounced today an atmosphere, a feeling ol 
continuity, of roots that go deep into a time 


and a people less troubled than our own; an 





awareness of something that has weathered 


much and endured long. 





It isa rare feeling in this last vear of the first 
half of the 20th Century, but not to those who 





know the Hudson and certainly not to the 

















thousands who are converging on Hyde Park, 
to spend some time on and around the 33.23 
acres that the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
deeded to the U.S. Government. Here even 
the casual visitor understands soon enough the 
meaning of Henry James's words. Here is the 
birth, and final resting, place of the only man LIVING ROOM. The spacious salon is kept almost exactly as it looked when the Roosevelts were in residence. 
=» the history of our country who was elected The cushions are sometimes deliberately rumpled in order to create the effect of a house still lived in. 
to the highest office in the land for four suc 
cessive terms, VAL KILL COTTAGE. Since the large mansion became a shrine in 1945, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt makes her 
Hyde Park is a hamlet with a population of 
approximately L000. [t lies athwart the Albany 
Post Road (which forms the town’s main street 
about eighty miles north of New York ¢ ity, on 

east bank of the Hudson River. At first 
glanee it does not look very different) from 


home in a smaller building on the family estate. Fala and one of his grandsons, Tamis, live with her. 





thousands of other communities of similar size 


\ 


scattered like buckshot across the face of the 
land: but it is the second glance that counts. 
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That second glance reveals what Henry James 
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saw at once: the appearance of history moving 


ee | 


forward to envelop the visitor, to remind him 
that he is in the presence of something fash- 
ioned, not only of bricks and mortar and lum- 
ber but by time itself. 

According to the available records, which 
wereoneot Franklin Roosevelt's keen interests, 


the history of Hivde Park begins witha wealth 


DRESSING ROOM. An open closet, its door 
propped by the President's wheel chair. 


reveals his wardrobe and the famous cape. 








PARKING LOTS at Hyde Park are jammed with cars representing every state and 


every income bracket. Nearly half a million persons visit: the site each year. 


SUNDAY VISITORS queue up for tickets. which must be bought early 


on good days. Only 2500 can file through the buildings in one day. 


“TOURIST ROW” has sprung up where U.S. 9 cuts through Hyde Park. which was 


a quiet hamlet of 1000 until the Roosevelt home was opened to the public. 


THE TOWN BOARD holds a meeting on a Tuesday evening to hear 


the villagers’ suggestions for dealing with the influx of visitors. 
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estates began to close down and disap- it in his presence, Hyde Park village became the 


Nore 


turned for their livings from: the 


cobus Stoutenburgh who large 


bustling little outpost of the greatest shrine in 
the Hudson River Valley. 

Every day when the weather is good, and 
the three 


thousand people from every state in the union, 


12. Other rich people and more of the town’s residents 


thie landed 


utenburg 


pear. 


life of tl surrounding 


estates to the factories and shops of Pough- 
heepsie, 


In one of those brutal paradoxes by which 


men are fated to work out their destinies, the 


sik miles to the south. especially in summer, more than 


isa merchat and every country in the world, pour through 


the river 


embly mar 


ind if ilder 


ratismies 


death of Ilyde Park's most distinguished citi- 


zen, on April 12, 1915, gave the small town a 


new lease on life. The village ceased to be 


merely a chapter in the American legend, fad- 
ing with graceful dignity into the pages of his- 
ory. With the death of Franklin Delano Roo- 
and in 


who disliked the word “shrine” 


is lifetime sharply corrected those who used 


<evell 
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village. They are on their way to ot 
from the home of the man who to many of 
Continued on Page 17) 


them was—and in death 


—> 
ELECTION DAY brings the country squire, 
Elliott Roosevelt, and his wife, Faye Em- 
erson, to Town Hall. where they stop fora 
chat with Elmer Van Wagner, Democratic 


leader and chief executive of livde Park. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY, erected on Hyde Park soil through private contributions, houses a vast bulk of Rooseveltiana. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM in the Library, scene of many fireside chats and wartime conferences, remains arranged as F. D 


. R. last saw it. 
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(Continued from Page 44) continues to be—the 
symbol of what all men have striven toward 
and have not yet managed to attain: a way of 
living in peaceful plenty with their fellows. 

The memory of that symbol lies heavily on 
the visitor’s consciousness. Driving down to- 
ward Hyde Park, and passing St. James’s 
Episcopal Church, where the late President 
worshiped, there is the impulse to stop and go 
in; the feeling that perhaps the harsh facts of 
reality can be obliterated; that maybe, if you 
enter quietly, on tiptoe, you might come upon 
the once-familiar figure, erect and handsome, 
still exuding the confidence and hope that once 
circled the earth, sitting in the family pew 
to which he returned regularly. The harsh 
facts of reality cannot be obliterated. The 
visitor returns to his car, a trifle shaken, but 
curiously refreshed. 

A short distance down the road, the visitor 
finds himself in Hyde Park village. If he doesn’t 
look sharp, he may find himself out of it be- 
fore the eye has had time to absorb the familiar 
colors and the traditional lettering of signs that 
dot the face of any American town: Grand 
Union Super-Ette, Seddon’s General Store, 
Arbuckle’s Dining Room, Carol’s Beauty Sa- 
lon, Steam Heated Motel Cabins, Town Hall, 
Eagle Rescue Fire Co., Hyde Park Diner. 

“Tm afraid not,” says the diner chef in an- 
swer to the visitor’s question. “A man gets to 


; ; gf 
be President, you know, they don’t leave him 


much time to stop off for a bite any old tiqge he 
gets hungry.’ The hamburger sizzles as it is 
turned over. “ Besides,” the man manipniating 
the spatula says with a matter-of-factness that 
manages to convey its own dignified compas- 
sion, “I guess you know he wasn’t able to 


climb up on one of these stools like you or me.” 
A TOWN’S NEW ROLE 


The visitor, who does know and wonders 
why he keeps forgetting, notices that many of 
these establishments reflect the changes that 
have taken place in Hyde Park since Franklin 
Roosevelt’s death. The restaurants have been 
remodeled and enlarged. The small garage has 
been expanded into a modern filling station. 
Antique shops and “Tourists Accommodated” 
that once nestled quietly on back lanes have 
been moved up to front on U.S. Route 9. They 
are doing well. 

Slightly less than two miles south of the vil- 
lage lies the tract that has become— since it 
was oflicially opened on April 12, 1916, the 
first anniversary of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s death—one of the largest National Park 
attractions, in terms of attendance. 

Like the village, the Roosevelt estate has 
undergone many changes since the President's 
death. It consisted originally of approximately 
1365 acres that stretched, in a broad, sweeping 
swath of woods and meadow, up from the banks 
of the Hudson, across U.S. routes 9 and 9G, 
which run parallel with the great river. The 
33.23 acres between U.S. Route 9 and the 


—> 
A BIG DESK, worn with the work of four 
terms in the White House, is now on view 
in the Library—a poignant exhibit still 
cluttered with the personal mementos which 
the President liked to keep before him. 
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Hudson, on which stand the late President's 
home, his grave and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, were designated a national historic 
site on January 15, 1944, with the members of 
the Roosevelt family retaining life interests in 
After the death of the 
Eleanor 


the home and Jand. 
President, Mrs. 


children waived their life interests, and full 


Roosevelt’ and her 


tith to the area was accepted by the Secretary 
of the Interior on November 21, 1945. 

The visitor, dutifully absorbing the facts, 
finds himself wondering about the complexity 
of the Secretary of the Interior's job. Was he 
told, when he was sworn in, that there would 
be moments like this? Was he handed, along 
with the seals of his office, a book of instrue- 
tions to follow when accepting, in the name of 
his countrymen, the intangibles that made up 
a life such as that lived by Mr. Roosevelt? 
How do you accept title, full or otherwise. to 
the fragments of a great promise, the raw ma- 


terials of astirring dream, the fabric of a legend 7 
NOVEMBER DRAMA 


It is not the sort of question that can be an- 
swered readily, but Vir. Elmer Van Wagner, who 
owns the filling station in Hyde Park village, 
manages to come fairly close. When Mr. Van 
Wagner is not selling gasoline and automobile 
parts, he is busy with his duties as Democratic 
captain of the area. There is an understandable 
but friendly rivalry between Mr. Van Wagner 
and Mr. Ray Hill, the drugstore proprietor 
who handles the reins of Hyde Park’s Repub- 
lean team. 

On the morning of last election day, the at- 
mosphere of Hyde Park’s single street was 
probably similar to that of every Main Street 
in America. The visitor, loitering near Town 
Hall, felt he could pick the Republican from 
the Democratic voters by the expressions on 
their faces and the movement of their bodies. 
Entering Town Hall to east their votes, the 
Republic ans smiled with confidence and trotted 
up the steps with jaunty assurance, The Dem- 
ocrats moved more sedately, and there was 
very little confidence in their smiles. 

The visitor, conscious of the fact that this 
was the first presidential election in which the 
citizens of Hyde Park were voting since the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt, could not avoid 
noticing that Mr. Van Wagner, neither by the 
expression on his face nor the movement of his 
body, seemed to fit into either of these two 
classifications. Questioned about the outcome, 
Mr. Van Wagner shook his head and grinned, 

“Tm not a betting man,” he said. ” This is 
not a Democratic area. Never was, not even in 
the days when the President was alive, and 
I've read all the reports by the pollsters and 
the editorial writers about what the people are 
going to do today. Pm not in the erystal-ball 
business. My job is to get out the vote, but let 
Mr. Van Wagner's 
friendly grin changed slightly and he nod- 
ded down the street, in the direction of the 
Mr. Van 


W ughet said. You've seen the plac e where he 


me tell you something.” 
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33.23 acres. “You've been there,” 


was born and the place where he’s buried. 
You'll hnow what Tmean.” Mr. Van Wagner 


squinted against the November sunlight and 
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hunched his chunky body more comfortably 
into the folds of his topcoat. “He stood for 
something that the people don’t want to forget. 
That’s why they sent him back to the White 
House four times, and that’s why they keep 
coming back here to look at this place, and 
that’s why I'm not making any bets. They may 
think they’ve forgotten 
those predictions by the pollsters and those 


when they're reading 
editorials, [ mean—but when they get into 
that voting booth, when they're in there all by 
themselves,” Mr. Van Wagner said, “the 
people remember.” 


The Roosevelt estate is now divided roughly 
into two sections of unequal size. The first, and 
smaller section, which consists of some two hun- 
dred acres that partially surround the shrine and 
stretch down to the banks of the Hudson, still be- 
long tothe estate of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


The President was extremely proud of this piece 


of his property because it contains one of the few 
strips of virgin forest to be found in the coun- 
tryside. Nobody knows, or cares to say, pre- 
cisely what will happen to these two hundred 
odd acres. There has been some talk that they 
might be sold to people interested in establish- 
ing a boys’ camp on the river. 

Neither Mr. George A. Palmer, who is super- 
intendent in charge of the Home of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’ National Historic Site, nor his 
employer, the Department of the Interior, will 
comment, officially or otherwise, on this pos- 
sibility. It is not diflicult to gather, however, 
that they hope the talk is no more than rumor. 
It is almost as though they were heeding the 
words Henry James wrote in 1905 when he 
looked for the first time on another shrine in 
the Hudson River Valley, the home of Wash- 
ington Irving at Sunnyside: ” Modernity, with 
its terrible power of working its will, of abound- 
ing in its sense, of gilding its toy—modernity, 
with its pockets full of money and its con- 
science full of virtue, its heart really full of 
tenderness, has seated itself there under pre- 
text of guarding the shrine.” 

On the second and larger section of the estate 
is located what was at one time probably the 
most publicized bit of private construction in 
the country, perhaps in the world: Franklin 
A still 


vivid recollection, for newspaper readers of the 


Delano Roosevelt's “ Dream Cottage.” 


period, is the frequently published picture of 
the late President at the wheel of his little blue 
Ford, watching the work in progress. To it, 
after his public service was done, Franklin 
Roosevelt hoped to retire, 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM 


The fact that he never had the opportunity 
to do so, and the circumstances leading up to 
that Franklin Roosevelt's 
Dream Cottage for him no more than a dream, 


the event made 
are at least part of the reason that now brings 
those half million visitors to Hyde Park every 
year. [t is somehow easier, on the actual place, 
for the mind to recall the deeply lined, boldly 
confident, smiling face; the brim of the soft felt 
hat plastered back by the wind; the merry 
eyes squinting against the sun; the powerful 


body leaning forward over the door of the car, 
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watching with delight the bricks and the nails 
and the mortar going into place. 

The house, located on a hill that commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country- 
side Franklin Roosevelt loved, is now called 
Top Cottage. Today it is the home of the 
Elliott Roosevelts. 


THE PRINT OF THE PAST 


Below Elliott Roosevelt's home is Val-hill 
Cottage, in which the widow of the late Presi- 
dent lives when she is not at her apartment in 
New York or in any of the innumerable places 
in this country and abroad to which her extra- 
ordinary career takes her. Val-hill Cottage 
was built originally by Mrs. Roosevelt as a 
furniture factory. Today it represents one of 
those truly rare things: an activity that Mrs. 
eleanor Roosevelt, 
activities as quickly 


who accumulates new 
and effortlessly as a 
blue-serge suit accumulates lint, has dropped. 

The living room of Val-hill Cottage repre- 
sents an oddly moving mixture of the tradi- 
tions of the past, into which Franklin Roose- 
velt’s roots went so far and so deep, and the 
hope of the future, in whose promise his spirit 
never lost faith. 

The pine-paneled walls, gleaming cheerfully 
in the shafting afternoon sunlight, are cov- 
ered with photographs that pluck at the mem- 
ory and evoke vividly the scenes of an “only 
yesterday” that already has something of the 
quality of history: Harry Hopkins, his face not 
yet ravaged by the illness that later struck 
him down, smiling at his young daughter 
Diana; Amelia Earhart, staring with gravely 
quiet assurance into that limitless distance 
which later swallowed her without a trace; 
Sistie and Buzzie, at the age when they were 
rolling Easter eggs on the White House lawn; 
a surprisingly youthful Felix Frankfurter; the 
hing and Queen of England, during their visit 
to Hyde Park in 1939, looking just a little self- 
conscious and anxious to seem pleased, like any 
week-end guests; a group of young, eager faces 
spilling around a seated, familiar, broad-shoul- 
dered figure—who, with the famous cigarette 
holder cocked at a rakish angle, manages some- 
how to look younger than his teen-age com- 
panions—caught by the camera lens in a mo- 
ment of joyous laughter against the sea and 
sky of Campobello, 

Even Fala—with the possible exception of 
Lassie, the most celebrated dog in the world 
belies the reports that he is slowing up as he 
moves, with a sort of sedate frishiness, about 
the charmingly cluttered room and comes to 
rest at the feet of Vrs. Roosevelt. 

Sitting on a couch facing the fireplace, under 
a handsome tapestry woven with illustrated 
quotations from the Rubdiyal, the widow of the 
late President looks amazingly young in a 
striped green-and-white dress with a bolero 
jacket, tennis shoes, and a necklace of silver 
medallions. Meeting her for the first time, the 
sense of shock, 


Visitor experiences a small 


somewhat akin to the (Continued on Page 84) 
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THE GRAVE. Franklin Roosevelt lies buried 
beneath the “plain white monument” which 
he requested, at rest in the green Hudson 


Valley land on which he played as a boy. 
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“THE POINT” jabs out into the Hudson. Here, Washington stretched an iron chain across the river to keep the British fleet from passing. 


WEST POINT 


American taxpayers call it everything from a citadel of national defense to a blot on democracy, but to 
plebes at the “Point” it is known simply as Hell-on-the-Hudson 


by E. J. KAHN, JR. 


FEW INSTITUTIONS of higher learning have 
been so spirttedly abused and so spirttedly de 
fended as has the United States Military 
\eademy at West Point, sometimes known in 
formally as the Point. the \Necademy or, by 

sional members of its freshman, or plebe 
lass, as Hell-on-the-Lludson. Detractors of the 
Point are often inclined to view it as a citade 


of American militarism, and a threat to the 


democratic wav of life Its defenders, by We 


means all of them graduates of the Academy 
ire often inclined to give it almost complete 
redit for the success this country has enjoyed 


in two World Wars, and to hail it, because ol 


the unwaveringly impartial treatment it ac- 
cords to undergraduates from every walk of 
life and every state of the union, as a citadel of 
democracy. The debate will undoubtedly per- 
sist as long as the Lunited States continues to 


maintain an Army, which will probably be 


quite some time to come. Those who equate 
West Point with the democratic way of life 


have at least one argument in their favor: as 
any tourist visiting the place can quickly, and 
joyfully, perceive, the Point is one of the few 


well-paved settlements of modern civilization 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DICK HANLEY 
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where pedestrians, by local ground rule, have 
exactly the same rights as automobiles. 

The first tourist ever to lay eyes on the 
present site of the country’s most ceremonial 
finishing school was, according to one of the 
innumerable legends that have sprung up 
about the institution, Henry Hudson, who, in 
1609, while cruising up the river that now 
bears his name, is alleged to have anchored 
overnight off the jutting bulge of land on the 
river's west bank that has given the Point cfs 
name. More recently, West Point has become 
a mecea for tourists of all kinds, ranging from 
distinguished foreign visitors eligible for 


booming salutes to Sunday drivers from New 
York City, fifty miles away. On week ends, in 
good weather, at least a thousand sight-seers 
swarm over the grounds daily. 

There is much for them to see; West Point is 
a splendid and impressive spectacle. Rising 
literally from the edge of the river, the main 
portion of the military reservation levels out 
to a broad plateau, called the Plain, where the 
Academy's colorful parades are customarily 
held; above and beyond the Plain lies an as- 
cending series of picturesque hills and terraces. 
The buildings of the Academy are, in the main, 
massive Gothic piles of granite, liberally 
coated with the ivy without which any self- 
respecting educational institution would con- 
sider itself naked. 


FORTRESS ON THE HUDSON 


The Point’s principal raison d’étre is, of 
course, to turn out officers capable of high- 
caliber leadership at critical moments in his- 
tory; and just as the nature of all activities 
that go on there is determined, directly or in- 
directly, by military considerations, so is West 
Point’s colorful setting the result of military 
expediency. The Academy is located where it 
is because, during the Revolutionary War, its 
site had vast strategic significance. Overlook- 
ing and commanding a long and critical stretch 
of the Hudson, it was occupied and fortified by 
the colonies in January, 1778, at a time when 
there seemed to be considerable likelihood that 
the British forces would seize control of the 
river valley. Many of the ramparts constructed 
then were put up under the supervision of 
Thaddeus hosciusko, the internationally 
minded Pole. One of his works, Fort Putnam, 
is still in prominent evidence, albeit largely as 
the result of having been rebuilt about 1905. 

In 1779, George Washington, an early and 
vehement lobbyist for the establishment of an 
American military academy, not only slept at 
West Point but made his headquarters there. 
The following year the British indicated that 
they, too, had a high opinion of that particular 


spot, by offering its then commander, Maj. 
Gen. Benedict Arnold, $30,000 for it, a deal 


that came perilously close to being consum- 


mated. Quite a while after his abortive sellout, 
Arnold proved once again to be a source of em- 
barrassment to the place. In 1836, the Acad- 
emy, which had been founded thirty-four years 
earlier, built a cadet chapel and decorated its 
downstairs walls with a series of plaques com- 
_ memorating all the general officers who had 
served on the colonies’ side during the Revolu- 
tion, and giving the name, rank and dates of 
birth and death of each man. Arnold, natu- 
rally, fell into that category, and the Academy, 
being even then a place where military correct- 
ness is strictly observed, couldn't bring itself to 
ignore the fact, regardless of his ultimate 
shameful excursion into the field of unilateral 


foreign volley. The (Continued on Page 53) 
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“CHEST OUT! Butt in! Suck in that gut!” 
Plebes, members of the Academy’s stiffly dis- 
ciplined freshman class, “fall in” at an exag- 
gerated brace five minutes before upperclass- 


men are expected to appear in formation. 





TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED CADETS, the entire Corps, can eat together in Washington Hall. Plebes must sit on front six inches 


of their chairs. keep backs rigid. Mural depiets twenty famous battles and twenty distinguished leaders in military history. 


FULL DRESS REVIEW. | very man im the ¢ Orpe CLEANING BRASS.” \ illiam l amin rt polishes saber HONOR SYSTEM requires ¢ adet Keiler to mark 


le twice a week in the fall and spring Ile must keep equipment, room and himself spotless. his destination whenever he leaves his room. 








(Continued from Page 51) ticklish problem was 
solved by relegating his plaque to an obscure 
corner of the balcony and by neglecting to in- 
scribe on it half the pertinent data about him, 
with the result that his tablet conveys merely 
the information that it stands for some name- 
less major general who was born in 1740 and, 
for all West Point cares, hasn't died yet. 

For seekers of the hallowed curio or vener- 
able shrine, West Point has a rewarding assort- 
ment of practically everything. It even has a 
spot called Trophy Point, where, along with a 
tidy display of ancient cannons and cannon 
balls, can be found several iron links, suitably 
labeled, from a heavy chain that was stretched 
across the Hudson to nearby Constitution 
Island, during the Revolution, to trip up any 
british naval vessels that might venture along. 
(None did.) At Trophy Point, also, is a lofty 
monument to the officers and men of the 
Regular Army who died during the contlict 
that is entitled on the memorial, to the an- 
noyance of many of the Southerners who 
have since matriculated at West Point, as the 


“War of the Rebellion.” 
SPOILS OF VICTORY 


Sprinkled around the reservation are, among 
many other souvenirs, the penciled demand for 
surrender scribbled to Robert E. Lee (class of 

829) by Ulysses S. Grant (1843) at Appomat- 
tox; the fifth-largest pipe organ in the world; 
the gun that fired the first shot in the Civil 
War; the gun that fired the last shot in the 
Civil War; the gun that fired the first American 
shot in the first World War; a diamond- 
studded baton formerly the property of Her- 
mann Goering; some medals that once adorned 
Mussolini and Yamashita; and a replica of the 
plaque set into the deck of the U.S.S. Missouri 
at the spot where the Japanese formally sur- 
rendered in the fall of 1945. Some West 
Pointers are not too happy about this last 
memento; they feel that, since General Mac- 
Arthur, who presided over the historic cere- 
mony, was not only a 1903 graduate but later a 
superintendent of the Academy as well, his old 
alma mater should have received something 
better than a copy of the original plaque, pref- 
erably the deck of the battleship itself. 

The principal attraction for all who inspect 
the Point is that metronomic phalanx, nearly 
twenty-five hundred strong, called the Corps of 
Cadets. Some visitors whose previous knowl- 
edge of the Academy is confined to what 
they've learned about it from newsreels think 
that the Corps is divided into two parts, half 
of which spends all its time parading, and the 
other half playing football. This impression is 
distorted. There are, of course, several dozen 
football squads at West Point, along with 
teams in some sixteen other competitive sports, 
and every man in the Corps does parade twice 
a week in the fall and spring. Aside from these 
resplendent marches, however, and the proces- 
sions to classrooms and meals, the cadets don’t 
spend an inordinate amount of time on close- 
order drill. They practice it only fourteen hours 
per academic year. That they are able to do so 
well with so few rehearsals is the result partly 
of their being assigned (Continued on Page 55) 
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GIRL FRIENDS AND PARENTS usually stay at the U.S. Hotel Thayer, an Army-run hotel, located on the 


West Point grounds. The hotel is named for Col. Sylvanus Thayer, “the father of the Academy.” 
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CADETS “RELAX” with their dates under watchful eye of “DRAGS” are taken by cadets to Boodlers, 


Ulysses Grant, surrounded by Civil War trophies. West Point’s version of a college pop mill, 


SATURDAY-N'GHT HOP, held in Cullum Hall, is a traditional part of football week-end festivities. After the 


dance, white-gloved cadets have one hour to escort their dates home and to return to their own quarters. 








ATOMIC ENERGY is studied by members of a physics class. While math, chemistry and engineering are stressed courses 


at the Point, the humanities are not forgotten. Cadets must take psychology and know one foreign language well. 


BETWEEN CLASSES a group of cadets cross the Quadrangle on their way to the Central Barracks. MOCK GAS ATTACK. In summer cadets expe- 


Lectures and study periods occupy their time from 7:55 to 3:00. Behind Barracks is the Cadet Chapel. rience combat through realistic maneuvers. 


WALKING THE AREA. Cadets who break minor 


rules must pace off specified number of tours. 














(Continued from Page 53) tocompanies by height; 


every man’s leg motion thus parallels almost ex- 


actly that of the men adjacent to him. Be- 
sides, 40 per cent of the present Corps are 
veterans of the last war, and most of these 
have had a thorough prepping, needless to 
say, in close-order drill. 

The fact that visitors are allowed to roam 
freely over a good part of the reservation is 
not altogether a delight to the cadets, “ After 
a while, you get to feel like a monkey in a 
cage,’ one lamented not long ago. It would 
be unfair to expect the public not to stare 
curiously at cadets, because, after all, their 
education sets the taxpayers back four thou- 
sand dollars a year; moreover you never can tell 
when you may be looking at an embryonic 
general. At one point in the recent war, out 
of 1537 American generals, 662 were West 









Pointers, and an even higher proportion of 
\cademy graduates held our top Army and 
\ir Force command jobs—80 out of 155. 


BOUQUETS AND BRICKBATS 


The alumni did so well for themselves that 
it was widely, and rather spitefully, pumored 
at the time by nonalumni that all Academy 
men had the advantage, when they were up 
for promotion, of belonging to the West Point 
Protective Association, a nebulous society al- 
legedly devoted to covering up for its mem- 
bers when they committed blunders which 
might hinder their advancement. West Point- 
ers themselves scoff at the very idea that such 
a club could have existed; they argue that 
while, in war or peace, they may stick together 
socially, like any campus group, they have 
never done so professionally, Be that as it may, 
the W.P.P.A., if it ever did function, certainly 
did not protect its members against any phys- 
ical dangers. Among all the officers in the 
Army, the percentage of those killed was 3.3; 
among West Pointers it was 5.5. Academy 
alumni like to point out, moreover, whenever 
a certain delicate subject is brought up, that 
it would be plain silly of them to go around 
warmongering, in view of the high mortality 
rate peculiar to their breed in wartime. 

Critics of West Point also often intimate 
that its graduates are eager to establish a per- 
manent military caste in this country, and 
therefore keep sending their sons, and sons’ 
sons, to the old school. The present complex 
system of appointments to the Academy would 
make such an ambition fairly difficult to realize 
since 85 per cent of the cadets are appointed 
through their congressmen, and since Regular 
Army officers are notoriously nonpolitical, in a 
conservative way. Nonetheless, at the moment 
nearly one fifth of the Corps is composed of 
graduates’ sons—a fraction possibly no greater, 
though, than that of Princeton graduates’ sons 
at Princeton. In any event, there has hardly 


been time yet for much of a caste to develop. 


West Point has been in operation since 1802, 
to be sure, but in the entire century and a half, 
owing to the extremely small size of its early 
classes (the first had ten members), it has had 
only sixteen thousand graduates, ten thou- 
sand of whom were of sufficiently modern vin- 


tage to be alive on (Continued on Page 91) 
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VICTORIOUS HOMECOMING. When Army wins an out-of-town football game, the team is met at the 


station, hoisted into a wagon, and pulled to the Point. Football receipts pay for all Academy athletics. 


KISSING ROCK overhangs Flirtation Walk. West Point tradition says that rock will fall if a cadet 


and his girl walk past it without stopping to buss. Cadet Louis Hansotte and Joan appear superstitious. 
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CAPE COD 








This sixty-six-mile arm of seagoing sand holds more professional Yankees than all the rest of New England 


by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


WHEN THE TOWN of Barnstable, Massachu- 
setts, on Cape Cod, was celebrating its 300th 
anniversary in 1939, the late Joseph C. Lincoln, 
whose prolific pen had been turning out best- 
selling novels about Cape Cod for nearly forty 
years, was a principal speaker. Mr. Lincoln 
was introduced as a man who knew more 
about Cape Codders than Cape Codders knew 
about themselves. “In fact,” said the toast- 
master, dryly, ““we have to read his books 
to find out how to act.” 

The audience of Cape Codders roared with 
delight. Lincoln created, for millions of Amer- 
ican readers, the picture of a Cape Cod popu- 
lated exclusively by salty, eccentric and highly 
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PASTORAL WELLFLEET, once a whaling town, 


adds scenic proof that not all of the Cape’s 


charms come from sea and beach. The Con- 


gregational Church spire is in background, 


provincial characters; and this has long been a 
subject of amusement on the Cape, whose 
present-day residents, as Lincoln himself ad- 
mitted in one of his later, nonfiction works, 
are “no more eccentric and peculiar than those 


NOBSKA LIGHT shines for 30,000 ships a year. 
















































































ofany other rural section of the United States.’ 
Most of them, however, are Yankees, and 
have Yankee traits, including shrewdness; and 
since summer visitors from other parts of the 
United States are their main source of income, 
and most of the visitors seem to expect them 
to be like Lincoln characters, Cape Codders 
do their best—or, at least, many do—to give 
the customers what they want. 

Thus a Cape Cod iceman is more than likely 
to appear at the door in a yachting cap, though 
he may never have been to sea in anything 
larger than a dory; and almost every town has 
its roadside shop selling windmills, carved sea 
gulls and other knickknacks and _ presided 
over by an elderly Cape Codder invariably 
known as “Shavings.”” The Cape, in short, 
probably has more professional Yankees to 
the square mile than any other part of the 
United States. Whether or not they actually 
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read Lincoln’s novels to find out how to act, 
they add the human touch to the salty atmos- 
phere which is the Cape's major asset, and 
which, despite such play-acting and a sub- 
stantial measure of commercialization, — is 
fundamentally real and authentic. 

Cape Cod isa sixty-six-mile arm of land, bent 
at the elbow and jutting out into the Atlantic, 
eastward and northward. At no point is it 
more than twenty miles wide, at its harrowest 
litthe more than one half mile and at various 
points the sea is visible on both sides, Such a 
piece of real estate could hardly help being 
both literally 


in fact, retrieving salt from the sea water was 


salty, and figuratively —and, 


one of its major industries in earlier years. 
THE “FOREIGN” INVASION 


Until the railroad and then the automo- 
bile came, Cape Codders went to sea, but 
had litthe intercourse with inland America. 
t under such circumstances, Yankee individual- 
itv—or Yankee eecentricity, if you prefer— 
naturally reached a high pitch. One of the 
most hardy perennials of Cape folklore, for 
instance, is an anecdote about an old sea cap- 
tain who knew well such distant ports as Sing- 
apore, Shanghai and Zanzibar, but had never 
traveled the necessary eight or ten miles 
overland to visit a neighboring Cape Cod 
town. LT never had no business to Chatham” 
was his all-suflicient explanation. 

Nowadays, of course, Cape, Codders not 
only travel inland but even more inlanders 
travel every summer to Cape Cod—about 
200,000 of them in an average summer, it is 
though the year-round 
10,000, 


estimated, popula- 


lion is only about \propos of this, 
there is another favorite old saw on the Cape 
about a summer visitor who remarked to a 
native that there were a lot of queer people 
there. Avah,” said the native, “but they'll 
ill be gone by Labor Day.” 

Such stories help maintain the tradition of 
Cape insularity, but have little foundation in 
the present-day relationships of natives and 
the summer visitors, whom they have long 
since come to accept as a normal and essential 
part of their civilization, From being an iso- 
lated arca, where any stranger was called a 

foreigner” because he actually seemed that 
way to people accustomed only to their own 
society, the Cape has become a cosmopolitan 
summer playground, where artists and actors, 
bankers and industrialists, stenographers and 
salesmen, from all parts of the country, rub 
elbows with both native and transplanted 
Natives still call 
nonnatives “foreigners,” but it is just part of 


year-round Cape Codders, 


the Cape Cod act. “The only kind of summer 
really don't like,” 
Cape Codders are fond of saying, “is the kind 


Visitor we these modern 
who comes with a five-dollar bill and a clean 
shirt, and doesn’t change either one.” 

Of the 586 miles of Cape coastline, 306 are 
sandy beaches, and bathing on these beaches, 
surveys indicate, is by far the favorite recrea- 
tional activity of the summer visitors, with 
boating in its various phases an easy second, 
Statistics of this sort indicate clearly enough 
the physical lure of the Cape to the salt-water- 
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minded, but fail to bring out the more intafi- 


gible attraction of the Cape's salt-water 


history and tradition. Realtors and resort 
proprietors, however—and one Cape Codder 
recently remarked that whereas every other 
person on the Cape used to be a sea captain, 
now every other person you meet is in the real- 
aware that a 
large proportion of their patrons enjoy bathing 


estate business—are keenly 
in the romantic enchantment of a bygone 
civilization as well as in bracing sea water. 
“Quaint Houses by the Sea,” reads the sign, 
in Old English lettering, of one real-estate 
operator in the town of Harwich, thus com- 
pressing into five words the Cape’s dual ap- 
peal. The word “quaint,” as a matter of fact, 
is vastly overworked in all sorts of advertising 
and publicity. It appears three times in the 
small leaflet put out by one small hotel in 
Hyannis which has, in pure truth, no more 
claim to quaintness than is provided by the 
rope fire escapes hanging in its conventional 
hot-and-cold-running-water bedrooms. 

Yet the charm of the Cape as a sort of geo- 
graphical antique is genuine, and most of its 
summer Visitors are, at least to some degree, 
connoisseurs. They may or may not patronize 
any of the numerous antique shops; they may 
or may not be able to differentiate between 
old, original Cape Cod cottages—models for 
(America’s most popular style of domestic 
architecture—and the many modern repro- 
ductions which have been built in recent years; 
yet they enjoy, in one way or another, the 
salty flavor which time as well as nature has 
given to the Cape. The Cape Cod Compass, 
an annual put out for the summer trade, has 
pointed out that almost everybody who goes 
to the Cape eventually becomes a collector of 
something or other—whether of buttons, an- 
cestors, yarns, tombstone epitaphs or some- 
thing else; and has given an illustration, in 
the epitaph category, of the rewarding finds 
which lure them on. It is the epitaph of one 
Capt. Thomas Coflin: 


He has finished catching cod, 
nd gone lo meel his God. 


\ British sea captain named Bartholomew 
Gosnold, one of Capt. John Smith's associates, 
of cod off the 
Cape in 1602 that he named it for those bounti- 


caught such “a greate store” 


ful fish. Eighteen years later, as most school 
children know, it was the first land sighted 
in the New World by the Pilgrims on the May- 


flower. They landed on the beach at what is 


now Provincetown more than a month before 
their more celebrated landing on Plymouth 
Rock. “They got away from Provincetown 
just as quick as they could,” residents of other 
Cape Cod towns like to chortle; but a few 
years later, as the Plymouth Colony expanded, 
some of the Pilgrims trekked back onto the 
Cape again, and began founding the fifteen 
towns that now occupy it and constitute Barn- 
stable County. They came, at first, with agri- 
culture primarily in mind, but, by the very 
nature of things on the Cape, most of them 
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were soon looking to the sea for a livelihood. 
Many of them, too, as the Cape’s ancient 


graveyards bear witness, were dying there: 
Lost at sea,” say countless memorial markers. 

Cape men were the first New England 
whalers, and the Cape is still proud of the fact 
that Nantucket, which later became more fa- 
mous inthis respect, borrowed a Cape Cod man, 
Ichabod Paddock of Yarmouth, about 1690, 
to teach it the tricks of the trade. In the great 
days of sail, most of the big clipper ships sailed 
from such bigger ports as Boston and New 
Bedford, but Cape Cod skippers were often 
in command and Cape men in the crews; and 
Cape Cod schooners plied the coast as traders 
and fishermen until steam finally put them 
out of business. Except for shipbuilding and 
the salt-from-sea-water industry—the sea 
water pumped by windmills into shallow vats, 
and then evaporated by the sun—going to sea 
was almost the exclusive occupation on the 
Cape. The town of Sandwich, whose glass- 
works of a century ago produced the famous 
Sandwich glass still sought on the Cape by 
collectors, was an exception, but Sandwich 
had its full quota of seagoing men too. One of 
them, Capt. Caleb O. Hamblin, took his wife 
to sea with him, as many another did, and 
their three children, born on the other side of 
the world from Sandwich, were listed suc- 
cinetly in the log of the Eliza Adams by a 
disinterested mate as“ Baby No. L, Baby No. 
2 and Baby No. 3.” 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM 


A century ago, in 1848, the railroad first 
reached Cape Cod with the opening of a 
track which 
linked the town of Sandwich with the off-Cape 
town of Middleboro, and thence with Boston. 


twenty-seven-mile extension 


It was considered a great day. The governor of 
the state and the mayor of Boston came down 
for the ceremonies; the “engine” was officially 
named the Cape Cod, and was decorated not 
only with evergreens but also with an appro- 
priate codfish. Though nobody realized it, 
this was the beginning of the end of the old 
Cape Cod. Nobody realized, either, that it was 
the beginning of a new one. 

The railroad pushed on down the Cape. 
You always go “down” the Cape, just as you 
always go “down East” to Maine and Nova 
Scotia, and presumably for the same nautical 
reason: prevailing winds making it usually a 
down-wind sail.) Within twenty-five years the 
tracks stretched all the way to Provincetown, 
at the tip, and a branch line ran across the 
shoulder of the Cape to Wood's Hole. In the 
meantime, steam was beginning to rival sail 
at sea, as well as powering the trains which 
were taking more and more cargo and pas- 
sengers over steel rails. Few Cape Codders, 
with their long tradition as sailing men, took 
to steam; and, by the turn of the century, the 
day of the sailing vessel was virtually done. 
Some Cape fishermen still went to sea in 
schooners —miostly from Provincetown —for 
another quarter of a century, and one whaler 
remained in commission until L9L6. But Cape 
Cod had to have some means of support other 
than goiag to sea, or become destitute. What 








it got, almost against its will, was summer 
visitors. 

Joseph Lincoln once recorded a saying of the 
days of his youth to the effect that a Cape 
Codder was always perfectly sure of three 
things: (1) that Cape Cod was the finest place 
in the world; (2) that Cape Codders were the 
finest people in the world; and (3) that he him- 
self was finer than any other Cape Codder. 
The last tenet presumes an exaltation of the 
ego going somewhat beyond the natural Yan- 
kee insistence on being just as good as the next 
man, and is probably an exaggeration. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Cape Codders 
of the earlier day considered themselves a 
distinctive people—a belief still cherished and 
carefully nurtured as part of the Cape tradi- 
tion. A story recorded by Lincoln illustrates 
it. A Cape Codder, according to the story, was 
vacationing on a steamer going up the Nile, 
and observed another man leaning over the 
rail, near the bow. After watching the stranger 
for a few minutes, he approached and inquired, 
“What part of the ¢ 

“Why,” 
Wellfleet. 
from?” 

Lincoln insisted that he believed this story, 
but added, illuminatingly, “Being a Cape 
Codder, I should want to believe it, anyway.” 


‘ape do you come from?” 
said the other man, “TI hail from 
What part of the Cape are you 


CAPE PSYCHOLOGY 


Obviously, a people so sure that they were 
different from all others, and so satisfied to be 
that way, would have accepted the role of host 
to a lot of pleasure-seeking “foreigners” with 
some misgivings; and there probably used to 
be some slight foundation for the widely held 
belief that native Cape Codders were glad to 
rent their houses to summer folks so that they 
could go somewhere else until the summer 
folks had left. If so, time has had an amelio- 
rating and liberalizing effect, and the modern 
Cape Cod householder is much more likely to 
take in tourists and vacationers, at so much a 
head, than to give up the whole establishment 
at a smaller profit for the duration of the sea- 
son. And a recent survey of high-school stu- 
dents in one typical Cape Cod town showed 
that the younger generation, far from holding 
to the ancient tenets, has become so cosmopoli- 
tanized by its contacts with the “foreigners” 
that a substantial majority of the students 
questioned hoped eventually to go live among 
them. The survey did not bring out what is 
probably also true: that most of them dream 
of coming back to the 
visitors themselves. 


Cape later as summer 


Many of the Cape’s summer residents are, 
and always have been, natives who have 
moved away, and their descendants. One of 
the first was Capt. Daniel C. Bacon, who left 
his native Barnstable in 1802 at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen to go to sea, was command- 
ing a ship by the time he was twenty, made a 
name and a stake for himself in the Northwest 
fur trade, and then became a shipping mag- 
nate and merchant in Boston. The Bacons be- 
came and have remained one of Boston’s lead- 
ing families, but the captain liked to go back 


to Barnstable to visit, (Continued on Page 62) 








PROVINCETOWN. Seagoing atmosphere and art make 


asalt-water Greenwich Village. Swimmers dive for coins. 


TOWN CRIER Amos Kubik makes his summer rounds, 
He likes the job. 


recalling the town’s Colonial past. 


PILGRIM MONUMENT, commemorating the May- 


flower’s first landing, greets visitors arriving by boat. 


OLD CAPE DECOR extends even to night clubs. 


Fish nets and buoys lend a briny Bohemian air. 











PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS originated summer 


theater. Eugene O’ Neill wrote for group in 1916. 


ART SESSIONS on the beach are routine for 400 


students of Provincetown’s twelve art schools. 
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SURF CASTING. Sea trout and striped bass are 


a major diversion. taken at Craigville Beach near 


CAPE PLEASURES are varied. Clambake expert SANDWICH GLASS. The useful beauty of early Cape 


O. R. Robbins steams lobsters for beach party. handeraft makes “collecting” 


Hyannis. 


: 


not confined to Florida. Recreation for YACHT RACING. “Down to sea in ships” has summer variations. Cabin sloops 


in Cummaquid includes surf skijoring 


WATER SKIING. Zany sports are 


summer folks at a “dude ranch sail from Wyehmere Harbor for Harwichport Yacht Club's week-end races. 


SUN BASKING. Craigville Beach 


lo tan Wworstiipe 


once a site for religious meetings, belongs CASUAL COMFORT. A Saturday luncheon at the Wianno Yacht Club. The good 


stands interfere with its peaceful quiet. 


life is informal in the more exclusive of the Cape’s twenty-three yacht clubs. 
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CRANBERRIES. Half the world’s supply comes from the Cape’s bogs. The industry employs 15,000 people, many of them Portuguese. 


FISH. Cod, haddock, mackerel, tuna remain a bountiful harvest on the Cape. Catch runs as high as 40,000,000 pounds annually. 





PHYLLIS DUGANNE, the novelist, is a Cape 


resident from a family of Brewster sea captains. 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, actress (center), at Den- 


nis with husband Richard Aldrich and guests. 


Continued from Page 59) 


and fixed up the old 
home farm as a summer place. It remained a 
Bacon summer home through the generations 
years ago, when it was finally sold 
epreneur who converted it into a 


swank « re place nad, imeident ally, hung 
up a Bacon coat of arms which would un- 
doubtedly have brought a snort from the sea- 
goimg founder of the family fortunes: its domi- 
nant motif is three litth pigs. 

Another Cape Codder who left many years 
ago was Gustavus F. Swilt. who had been a 
butcher in Barnstable before he went to Chi 
cago and founded the 


Swift & Company. 


meat-packing firm of 


Other apy Codders wernt 
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THE PROMINENT enjoy Cape “obscurity.” Mrs. Frances C. Crane (left), former wife of the late 
Czech leader Jan Masaryk, and Mrs. Arthur W. Bell, of Boston, at a Falmouth Nursing Fete. 


HENRY MORGAN, radio's wry and relaxed come- 


dian, has been summering in Truro for ten years. 


CALVIN D. CRAWFORD is the “career Yankee,” 


a director of Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce. 


to Chicago to join him, in the latter part of 
the last century, and many of these families 
have been summer residents ever since, and 
are still such dy ed-in-the-wool Cape ¢ odders 
that an observer of ¢ ape society recently re- 
marked: “Some of the most native of natives 


were born in Chicago. 


In a sense the paradox is true, not only of 


people born in Chicago but of others born in 
many other parts of the country; and thou- 
sands of summer visitors anxious to qualify 
as at least pseudo-natives occupy themselves 
tracing Cape Cod ancestors in old records and 
on gravestones. \ local wit recently catalogued 
the classes supporting a certain Cape Cod in- 
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stitution as (1) natives—not resident, (2) 
residents—not native, (3) summer resident— 
native, (4) summer residents—not native, and 
(5) friends. The wit himself, it goes without 
saying, was a native—resident, and his osten- 
tatious omission of this class was pure irony. 
As a matter of fact, a substantial majority of 
the year-round residents are native, not only 
in the literal sense of having been born on the 
Cape but also in the social sense that they are 
of the old Yankee Cape Cod stock; and their 
consciousness of it is constantly stimulated by 
the high collectors’ value which the summer 
people put on Cape Cod nativity. The Cape’s 
inoffensive snobbishness is reflected in the re- 
mark of a Cape Codder whose neighbor died: 
“He was a good man, but he wasn’t a native.” 

Among the early nonnative visitors were 
Daniel Webster, who came to hunt and fish, 
and Thoreau, who came, like so many present- 
day tourists, primarily to enjoy the scenery 
and found it so impressive that he predicted, 
quite accurately, that many more would come 
in the future. A typical Cape Cod story is told 
about Webster. Overtaken by darkness in an 
isolated area one night, the story goes, Web- 
ster finally found his way to a house, where he 
roused the owner by pounding on the door. 

“What do you want?” the householder 
demanded, sticking his head out an upstairs 
window. 

“IT want to stay here all night,” said the 
statesman. 

“Well, stay there, then,” said the Cape 
Codder, and slammed the window. The au- 
thenticity of the story is doubtful, since it is 
also told, in almost exactly the same words, as 
having happened to Grover Cleveland, who 
many years later established a summer White 
House (now an inn) in Bourne, and did a lot of 
fishing with his crony Joseph Jefferson, the 
actor. 

The imperishability of the story merely il- 
lustrates the pleasure Cape Codders take in 
picturing themselves as fundamentally hostile 
to strangers. This makes for colorful legendry, 
though its only basis in fact is the Yankee 
independent-mindedness which keeps most 
Cape Codders from being servile or overly 
obsequious in their dealings with their summer 
customers, 

The first few summer residents who began 
to arrive soon after the railroad reached the 
Cape were, from all accounts, accepted quite 
without prejudice, The late Pres. A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, whose uncle bought a 
summer estate in Cotuit in the 1850's, has ex- 
plained this seeming contradiction of the Cape 
Cod legend: “Being few, they [the summer 
residents} did not absorb or change the occu- 
pation of the people.” Accordingly, said Doc- 
tor Lowell, they always got along fine with 
the natives when he was a boy. Most of these 
summer residents were wealthy families from 
Boston, who bought large tracts of land to 
insure privacy, built 


(Continued on Page 88) 


— 
CHRISTOPHER WREN CHURCH by the mill- 
pond at Sandwich is one of the Cape’s best- 
loved sights. Settled in 1637, Sandwich is the 
oldest town on the Cape, and the home of 
that collector's pride and joy, Sandwich glass. 





























Nature has so clearly iden- 
tified this sea animal that 
you couldn't possibly call 
it anything but a STARFISH. 

he SEA PURSE 


The SAND DOLLAR, a type of 
sea urchin, is round and flat 
with a flower-like design on 
its back. Some people think 
it looks like a silver dollar 





The ABALONE, prized as a seafood, 
ischaracterized by anoval,slightly 
spiral, ear-like shell with a row of 
perforations near the outer edge. 
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A CUP OF COFFEE has the rare distinction these days of being both a democratic and an international institution. 


COFFEE 


It’s America’s best-loved beverage and we drink more of it than any other nation in the world, 
but the “perfect cup” of coffee is still the dream of every housewife 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 











by SILAS SPITZER 


THE DRINKING OF COFFEE is traditionally 
an act of friendliness and good feeling. Indeed, 
it would seem that if representatives of all the 
nations could be persuaded to discuss their 
problems over a good cup of coffee, chances 


for world harmony would be distinctly better. 


The trouble is that no two natioris happen 
to agree on exactly what a good cup of coffee 
is. There are few places in the world where 
coffee drinking is not a daily habit, but the 
roast, the blend and the brew are controversial 
matters that vary about as often as colors 
change on the map. 

It is not uncommon for American tourists 
to rate a country not by what they encounter 
in its museums, cathedrals or concert halls, 
but by the quality of the coffee served within 
its borders. We are quite prepared to grant 
foreigners their little peculiarities, but it is ask- 
ing a lot to expect us to sympathize with the 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE WITHERS 
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English, who prefer to steep coffee in a jug of 
hot water, and when it is sufficiently insipid, 
to splash a few drops of the cinnamon-colored 
liquid into a large cup that is three-quarters 
full of tepid milk. 

Of course, the English are a nation of tea 
drinkers, who absorb only 1.34 pounds of 
coffee per capita in the course of a year, while 
inundating themselves in washes of 
Ceylon, Formosa and Darjeeling. Lacking the 


great 


true coffee lover’s instinct for strength and 
robust flavor in his favorite drink, they employ 
a “light” roast which barely probes the true 
possibilities of the bean. Furthermore, the 
packaged mixture usually languishes upon the 
greengrocer’s shelf 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
because of scanty demand, and eventu- 
ally staleness robs it of its already feeble 
identity. Except in the homes of those 
wealthy enough to employ a foreign 
cook, or in a few first-class hotels and 
restaurants, coffee drinking in England 
is hardly an epicurean’s delight. 

French coffee is quite another story. 
In normal times, only the United 
States and Germany consume more 
coffee than France, and only in Italy 
is it drunk stronger, hotter and blacker. 
The first sip of café noir on the terrasse 
of the Select or the Deus Magots ¢ afé is 
quite likely to floor the unsuspecting 
visitor. There are sinister hints of 
burnt tar and household disinfectant in 
that first memorable swallow. It is a 


flavor as foreign to our palates as the 


ing breakfast of a bowl or massive china 
cup filled with café au lait, in which 
scalding hot milk predominates. Into 
this they break or dip a buttered roll or 
a foot or two of that crusty, firm- 
textured bread which tastes better 
than most cake and is the perfect 
medium for dunking. 

Anyone who, in prewar times, ever 
strolled at night through the crowded 
central streets of Rome, Milan or 
Naples will never forget the rich ex- 
citing smell that drifted from the door- 
ways of innumerable little coffee shops 
and loaded the air with invitation or 
warning —according to one’s personal 
feelings on the subject of Italian coffee. 
Its preparation in these caffés partakes 
of the bravura of a tenor solo in a road- 


show performance of Pagliacci. Loom- 


BREWING EQUIPMENT, in all sizes and shapes. floods the market: but a per- 


fect cup of coffee can be made with a tin can and a clean piece of rag. 


taste of Pernod-and-water, or of raw 
sea urchins on the half shell. Part of 
the strangeness is due to the so-called 
“high” roast common to all French 
coffee, a process that brings the oil of 
the coffee bean to the surface and halts 
just this side of actual charring. And 
some of it, of course, can be traced to 
the admixture of the toasted and ground 
root of the chicory plant, which some 
people use for economy, and others be- 
cause they consider it the natural and 
predestined bride of that most male of 
all flavors, the coffee itself. 

Most Americansneverovercome their 
first shuddering reaction to the French 
concoction, and usually turn to substi- 
tutes like chocolate, tea, or even regu- 
lar doses of cognac. But other more 
persistent souls who continue the ex- 
periment on the theory that French 
coffee is better than no coffee, usually 
end by getting to like the taste, and 
even contract a habit for it that pur- 
sues them on their return home. But 
not all Frenchmen drink their coffee 
black and bitter, in tiny cups, and as 
the climax toa perfectly prepared din- 
ner. Peasants, working men and the 
vast bourgeoisie sit down to an unvary- 


ing on the marble counter is a vast and 
complicated — stainless-steel machine, 
bristling with faucets, dials and valves, 
and hissing like a demon as it ejects 
from multiple spouts boiling spurts of 
black and oily liquid. 


AS THE ROMANS DO 


According to Italian cognoscenti this 
spectacular mechanism, which shoots 
live steam and boiling water through a 
heavily roasted and pulverized blend of 
South American coffees, extracts the 
genuine flavor of the bean because its 
operation is violent, instantaneous and 
complete. Nothing is lost on lagging 
intermediary stages like dripping, 
steeping or percolating. The end result 
is caffé espresso, which to the ordinary 
cup of coffee is like a bolt of lightning 
to the flicker of a candle. Imbibed be- 
fore or after a shot of raw grappa—the 
fiery spirit distilled from the detritus of 
Italian grapes—a cup of espresso will 
charge a man with enough high-voltage 
energy to provide at least an hour of 
conversation, in the liveliest Latin tra- 
dition, complete with gestures. But 
American experts consider this method 


pure madness, equal to the profanation 
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The Barclay pattern... of grey 
tweed-weave canvas, doubly woven 
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“GREEN COFFEE” 


tected from sun's rays. 


grows at high. 


of boiling coffee in a pot 
that blasting coffee with steam, like 
prolonged boiling, releases the foul 


tasting 15 per cent, of 


They 


argue 


thereabouts, 
which is left undisturbed by our gen- 
tHler methods. The resultant flavor, they 
insist, would pucker the tongue of an 
anteater, But it is exactly this flavor 
Italians adore 
few Ltalians, however, can afford to 
make a daily habit of coffee 


even in prosperous times. Tt is a lux 
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the pot as left te 
ral minut 


‘ \perts 
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temperate altitudes, 


but must be pro- 


\ bush vields enough beans to brew about 60 cups. 


no smoother or more innocuous version 
of colfee is made any where 
The variations and oddities in coffee 
preparations and customs are seem- 
ingly without end. Coffee is all things 
Nomadi« 
colTee 


discovered in A.b. 


to all) men. tribesmen of 
Arabia, 


have been 


where is supposed to 
drink twenty-live to thirty small cups 
freshly 


Some of it is totally 


ground and 
unlike 
flavored 


with odd herbs or other strange sub- 


a day, roasted, 
brewed 
being 


the coffee we know, 


stances. Much of it is superbly rich, 
with the real savor of freshness. Gen- 
erally the beans are roasted on a small 
iron plate, pounded to powder in a 
added to water in a vessel 


shillfulls three 


times from the fire 


mortar, 
which is withdrawn 
as it boils up each 
time, and then sipped foaming hot 


from a minute egg-shaped cup. 


AFRICAN COFFEE-EATERS 
In Moorish cafés, 


coffee is diluted with water or ice. The 
Gallas, a warlike African tribe, eat their 


sweetened cold 


collee. They mix fats with the pulver- 
ized beans, roll them into spheres about 
the size of billiard balls, and carry them 
Natives of 


yplian pros inces de- 


along as travel rations. 
Uvanda and Eg 
your the raw berries. Other primitive 
preferring to 


tribes spurn the bean, 


toust the hulls, boil them for an hour 
drink the stre iw-colored, 


Turkish, Greek and 


Balkan coffee is magnificently maseu- 


and then 
mawhish liquid. 
aroma, but is 


line in strength and 


muddy with powdered grounds, Many 


Vi ican 
beans to dust in a cloth bag 


natives maul the roasted 
and then 
immerse the bag in a pot of boiling 
water and milk. U pper-class Mexicans 
often mix the roasted blend with but- 
and a little brandy, 


add beiling 


ler, sugar grind it, 


water, let it stand away 
t, then strain the liquid 


an tints tore it in a stone jar to use 
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when needed. Brazilians and other 
Latin Americans, to whom coffee is the 
national economic treasure, show their 
loyalty by drinking it day and night, 
preferring a roast that we would con- 


sider burned. 
THE PATRIOTIC CUP 


Americans first took to drinking 
coffee as an act of patriotism. We had 
been addicted to tea until that day in 
1773 when we showed our distaste for 
Britain's tea tax by dumping sev- 
eral shiploads of tea into Boston har- 
bor. What began as a consumers’ strike 
expanded with the years into a monu- 
mental national habit. Today, the 
United States consumes more than 
half ihe world’s coffee supply and the 
Leverage outsells both milk and beer 
During the past year, we drank more 
han a hundred billion cups. The figure 
is impressive. What is not so flattering 
to our self-esteem is the depressing 
fact that a good many of those cups 
contained coffee that was weak, muddy, 
stale or in some other vital manner defi- 
nitely short of perfection. 

It is not the quality of the coffee 
bean that is to blame, but the way it is 
used. We import the pick of the world’s 
best crops, blend and roast it’ with 
highly scientilic techniques and ma- 
chines. And then what happens? A 
trade authority puts it this way— 
“Coffee is grown, processed and han- 
dled by experts right up to the most 
crucial moment of all—brewing. Then 
it is taken over by amateurs.” 

Phis opinion, though basically cor- 
rect, is not quite fair to the true spirit 
of amateurism. The genuine amateur is 
one who strives passionately and tire- 
lessly for perfection—whether it take 
the form of a love sonnet, a set of back 
muscles or the perfect cup of coffee. 
The average housewife is no amateur 
but the most professional of pros, sen- 
tenced to clean house, bring up a family 


and prepare three meals a day for most 


CUPPING is the method used to test roasted beans for flavor, aroma and 


body. No scientific process can match the accuracy of a personal sip. 


of her life. She usually has little enthu- 
siasm to spare for the meticulous and 
exacting steps which the fastidious in- 
sist are esséntial to the proper brewing 
of coffee. It may have been different 
years ago. "Mom's coffee,” according 
to a lot of sentimental elderly folk, 
was better than anything you get now 
adays. They fondly recall the grumble 
of the old hand niill as it ground away 
early every morning, and the aroma of 
the family’s pet blend of Mocha and 
Java as it mingled with the smell of 
sizzling bacon and . It sounds 
wonderful; but the truth is that the 
coffee of your childhood probably was 
inferior to the average brew today 
Your mother bought it in the bean, 
since that was the way most grocers 
stocked it; and it lay around the store 
in open sacks or bins until a good deal 
of its freshness and character had de- 
parted. The " Mocha” and “Java™ of 
fragrant memory were merely names 
stenciled on the bins; actually, the 
beans came from half a dozen South 
and Central American sources and 
bore no resemblance to those once pop- 
ular varieties, which were imported in 
small amounts from Arabia and the 


East Indies long before you were born. 
TREASURE HUNT 


As for the “real” professionals 
the thousands of chefs and proprietors 
of restaurants, hotels, lunchirooms and 
roadside rests—many of them are just 
as conscienceless or downright muddle- 
headed in their coffee making as the 
harassed housewife. It is a generally re- 
liable rule that really excellent food 
and coffee go hand in hand. Unfortu- 
nately the notably fine eating places 
in our land are sparsely pin-pointed on 
the map. Any man of sensitive palate 
who has ever toured the States can 
testify that encountering a really out- 
standing cup of coffee on-his travels is 
always a surprise event calling for con- 


gratulations and rejoicing. 
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quality, Bristol Cream can- 
not be produced in sufficient 
quantity to meet its world-wide 
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However, we are confident that 
those devotees of Bristol Cream 
who cannot always obtain it at 
their wine-merchant’s, will find 
great alternative satisfaction in 
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Bristol Milk, like Bristol Cream, 
is a superb oloroso. It is not quite 
so rich, but has the distinctive 
mellowness and character of 
Bristol Cream, and is slightly 


lower in price. 
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Certainly the fault does not rest with 
the equipment we use in this land of 
the shining gadget. We have more pots, 
percolators, urns, drip devices, and 
vacuum contrivances at our disposal 
than all the rest of the world. In All 
thoul Coffee, the authoritative volume 
on the subject by William H. Ukers, to 
which [ am indebted for many facts 
used in this article, there are photo- 
graphs of some sixty different makes of 
brewing equipment now on the market, 
including utensils made of aluminum, 
chromium, china, graniteware, porce- 
lain, nickel plate, enamel and glass. 

Some Spartan purists proclaim the 
virtues of the old half-gallon camptire 
pot, smoke-smudged to the handle, 
and never washed. Other idealists in- 
sist that metal should never be brought 
into contact with coffee—that the 
brew isn’t worth making if the coffee 
wasn't freshly roasted and ground be 
forehand —that salt should be added, 
wean egg, or butter, or—Lord save us 


ill—a pinch of dry mustard. 


THE PERFECT CUP 


When it comes to the theory and 
practice of coffee making, it would ap- 
pear that everybody not only wants to 
get into the act but insists upon writing 
the seript. “Coffee suffers from being 
too easy to make,” said a leading ex 
pert in the industry. There are many 
ways of producing inferior coffee, but 
mly one way to do a perfeet job, and 
here, according to the Brewing Com 
mittee of the National Cotfee Associa- 


m, are the rules to follow: 


ure your coffee and water accu 

L se two level tablespoonfuls of 

colfee for each six ounces ofcold water 

Six ounces of water fills a standard 
measuring cup three quarters full 

2 L se fresh water drawn from the cold- 


water faucet 


ssible after brew 


capacity of the collec 
maker 
>. When you have found the exact tinn 
needed to make good colfee, stick to 
md you will get uniform results 
re-use grounds, 
r bel ATere 


maker immaculately 


e maker before using 


welothtiiterst sbec onedry 

> them momersed in cold water 
pin washing filters 

a tare re jliire 1 depends 

of maker vou use. Hil 

wait until the dripping 

n stir and serve. For 

the time to leave it 

wmoone to three 

» the grind vou 

sleeping method, 

let stand from 

depending upon 

wr percolating, let 


KOSIX Tnutes 


The product) popularly known as 


instant” cotfee, in soluble form, is 


enjoying a steady sale. Most of the 
solubles are pure coffee, unless other- 
wise branded, and are not at all lacking 
in flavor. 

Because coffee is the largest export 
of Brazil and all Latin America, and 
because it is the United States’ largest 
import from these countries, it has be- 
come one of the mightiest supports, if 
not the cornerstone, of Western Hemi- 
spheric economic solidarity, 

“ Green coffee” is the “money crop” 
of fourteen of our good neishbors to 
the south, providing most of their ur- 
gently needed American dollars. Latin 
America produces about 86 per cent of 
the world’s entire supply, and in a ty pi- 
cal year we import five sixths of their 


production. We are the world’s largest 


plant are a rich unchanging green. The 
flowers are pure white, intensely fra- 


grant, and grow in dense clusters, like 


jasmine. Sailors say that the perfume 


of an orchard of flowering arabica is 
deliciously apparent on ships three 
miles offshore. After the tree's brief, 
lovely flowering, green “cherries” ap 
pear. Within six or seven months 
these turn red, and when fully ripe they 
are reddish black in color. 

Smaller and more elongated than our 
domestic eating cherry, the coffee fruit 
is considerably more complex in strue- 
ture. First there is an outer pulp, then 
a layer of yellow jelly, then a mem- 
branous parchment which encloses a 
delicate silvery tissue called the “ silver 


shin.” At the cherry’s innermost heart, 


QUENCHING AN ARGUMENT with a cup of coffee was part of the horse- 


play that reigned in the literary coffeehouses of 18th Century England. 


consumers of coffee and it is our big- 
gest single agricultural import. Of the 
Lnited States’ average annual con- 
sumption of 20,000,000 bags (a bag of 
coffee weighs 132 pounds), some I1,- 
600,000 come from Brazil, 5.300.000 
from Colombia, and all but 400,000 
from other Latin-American countries. 
In short, we are good customers as 
well as good neighbors 

Coffee is a highly cultivated product 
Which grows on shrubs or trees, by far 
he most extensively grown being 
known as Coffea arabica. Lesser varie 
ties are called robusta and liberica. 
The arabica shrub furnishes about 90 
per cent of all coffees consumed. It 
flourishes in rich, red, voleanic soil, 
from sea level to 6000 feet, at Lempera- 
turesof 65 to75° Fahrenheit, and must 
be protected from too much direct: sun- 
light. In Brazil, where these conditions 
reach perfection and where in the state 
of Sao Paulo alone there are over a 
billion coffee trees, the arabica is usu- 
ally grown in the shade of other trees. 


The laurel-shaped leaves of the coffee 
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encased by the silver skin, lies the 
treasure itself, popularly known as the 
bean, but actually the seed of the fruit. 
There are really two beans, green or 
blue in color, lying face to face like the 
halves of a peanut kernel. Here is 
coffee in its “green” state, many miles 
and dozens of processes away from to- 
morrow morning's breakfast. 

The average yiefd of a coffee tree is 
ten pounds of cherry. After washing, 
drying, hulling, roasting and grinding, 
this comes down to 1.68 pounds of 
coffee ready for the pot. Of all the 
processes which coffee undergoes, per- 
haps the most curious is the one known 
as cupping, an elaborate ritual em- 
ployed by experts to test the roasted 
beans for flaver, aroma, body and 
acidity, and to achieve blends that will 
catch the popular taste and make good 
advertising copy. Seated at a revolving 
round table, surrounded by such para- 
phernalia as pans, cups, spoons, an 
electric grinding mill, a gas stove for 
boiling water, a roasting machine, 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN-GOD. Aurobindo moves with convinced superiority in a world he honors with his presence. 


KINGS OF THE YOGIS 


Two of India’s living gods, Shri Aurobindo and Maharshi, are divine to thousands of devoted followers 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


ONE ASPECT of Indian life and culture has 
fascinated and repe lled the western mind evet 
since it first made the acquaintance of Hindu- 
ism. That is the propensity to deification, 
under which there can be “three hundred and 
thirty million gods,” or as many gods as there 


are men. Westerners feel relatively familiar 


with simple idolatry, the worship of gods made 
of stone or wood. 
living human creatures, the mind of the west 
generally revolts. This is too much, it says 
firmly: here we draw the line. 

Unfortunately, the moment we draw the 
line weshut out all possibility of comprehending 
what lies beyond it. And in this case, what lies 
beyond the line is one of the most profound and 
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Sut when gods are made of 


rewarding excursions to be made in the whole 
forest. of philosophy. What the living gods 
of India are, and how they became what they 
are, is an inquiry which, if honestly pursued, 
is likely to shed as much light on the nature 
of consciousness as we can get anywhere. 
There have been some pretty funny exam- 
ples of yogi and in general the vocabulary of 
half-baked Oriental 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 73 
mysticism, as it has reached us through 
retired British army officers,elderly mil- 
lionaire ladies and the like, has been 
enough to make us view the subject 
With suspicion. 

We all hnow the story of the cele- 
brated Bengal lancer who, his re- 
tirement in the English countryside, 
pursued the meditations and realiza 
tions to which he had been brought 
by his Indian guru; and of how his 
loyal soldier-servant, who had learned 
the yogi patter asa matter of propriety, 
once told a casual visitor, “Oh, no, sir, 
vou can't see the major now. The 
major is in the fourth dimension.’ 

Well, Lhave not been prec isely in the 
fourth dimension, but [have been gaz- 
ing at it. | have recently beheld two of 
the living gods of India —the two prin- 
cipal ones, | believe, now in existence. 
One is Shri Ramana Maharshi, whose 
earthly manifestation is at Tiruvanna- 
malai, in the Province of Madras. The 
other is Shri Aurobindo Ghose, the 
Bengali philosopher and prince of yogis 
who retired from the world in 1910, and 
has since conducted all his traffic with 
the infinite from a small French town 
on the south coast of India, the minute 
but historically celebrated enclave of 


Pondicherry. 
THE MYSTIC UNION 


These two men are considered by 
their followers to be divine personali 
lies, in the sense that both have reac hed 
a form of union with God. They have, 
in the Hindu phrase, “ realized” God 
that is, not simply realized the existence 
of God, as you or T might do, but fully 
entered into the essence of that being, 
become one with it, in the mystic union 
which is called voga. This is a practical 
experienc e, not a theoretical condition, 
and the whole of mystical literature in 


all ages and countries asserts that it is 


true. Unfortunately for our proof- 
thirsty minds, the mystical literature 
also unanimously asserts that the ex- 
“ineffable,” 


cable, and can hevet be explained to 


perience is incommuni- 
one who has not felt it himself. So we 
are left with a phenomenon which we 
can either believe or disbelieve, but 
Which is not capable of being proved. 
These are matters which lie beyond the 
bounds of logic, reason or intellect, and 
if we cannot admit that such things 
may be, then we must believe that these 
men, their followers, and; in a general 
way, all Hindus who believe in spiritual 
realization are insane 

Aurobindo himself, whose claims to 
power are very exceptional even among 
gods, has ably explained the funda- 
mental difference between the Western 
and Eastern minds in this matter. He 
does not teach; even with his five or six 
closest disciples he seldom breaks si- 
lence, but he does answer letters. From 
time to time the faithful gather up these 
letters and publish them in small vol- 
umes, from which the most practical 
clues to Aurobindo’s yoga (as distinct 
from his philosophy) can be obtained. 
In one such work, entitled The Bases of 
) oga, he says that in the East, if a fact 
of spiritual experience contradicts rea- 
son or logic, then reason and logic must 
yield. Inthe West the opposite has been 
increasingly true since the time of the 
Greeks 

But let us look, for a moment, at the 
external existence of these two living 
gods, and let us begin by saying in all 
frankness that for us—for any west- 
erner— the first: glimpse is a shock of 
sledge-hammer quality, to see human 
beings worshiped in this way. 

To me, one of the most shocking 
things was the incense. Psychologically 
this may be due to a Roman Catholic 
childhood, in which incense powerfully 


conditioned the memory and the whole 


mind, associating itself with ideas of an 
unseen but very specific deity. I tried 
to reason out the causes, and could 
come to nothing much more than this; 
but whatever caused it, certainly I 
found the constant burning of incense 
before these men conducive to disgust. 
The second thing is the abject prostra- 
tion of the devotee before the carcass of 
the living god; no mere kneeling or bow- 
ing, but complete prostration, with the 
forehead flat on the floor. Even the 
American and European devotees do 
this. 

At first, one thinks that one has 
wandered into a lunatic asylum. The 
thing that redeems the situation, in 
both cases which [ observed, is the face 
of the guru himself. Whatever others 
may think or say, neither Shri Ramana 
Maharshi nor Shri Aurobindo seemed 
to me to be deceived or befuddled by 
these extravagant manifestations. 

The two great gurus of modern India 
live within seventy miles of each other, 
and foreign dabblers in Hinduism have 
found it quite convenient to take in 
both gods on the same tour. Sometimes 
in novels or plays the two have been 
combined (although they are philo- 
sophically different) to give a composite 
picture of the Hindu guru. This is false- 
hood itself; nothing in life could be 
more opposed than the simple and very 
ancient self-search of Shri Maharshi, 
based upon the plain question “Who 
am 17” and the immensely compli- 
cated, heaven-storming arrogance of 
Shri Aurobindo. Maharshi teaches that 
God is everywhere, in all things and 
beings, and that if a man really arrives 
at an answer to the question Who am 
17” he will (by peeling off the layers of 
the human ego) find God. Aurobindo, 
on the other hand, has constructed a 
tremendous metaphysical guidebook 
understood (in my opinion) by nobody 
but himself, according to which “the 
Supreme” can be brought down into 
human life and is now about to be 
brought down, thus achieving an im- 
mense forward step in evolution. 

One of these two men is, as can be 
seen at a glance, a humble sufferer who 
has reached his goal through torture; 
the other is one of the most arrogant 
spirits ever born on earth. Aurobindo 
actually believes he won the battle of 
Stalingrad and the world war; he is now 
deeply engaged in producing a world 
peace (using, of course, such crude in 
struments as Truman, Stalin, Attlee 
; the effort he makes, in 


his excursions through the Supreme 


and so forth 


realms which he usually inhabits, is 
toward no less than a physical evolu- 
tionary change in mankind. He thinks 
he is going to make men into gods. 

So here, within seventy miles of each 
other in South India, we have classically 
opposing ty pes of the heavenly teacher, 
the man-god and guru. It is quite easy 


to say that both are insane and that all 
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CHILDREN WORKING together in the fields typify spirit of an ashram, a 


co-operative colony made up of the disciples and followers of a yogi. 


those who go to them for light are 
equally crazy. This, however, does not 
really apply in either case. Maharshi’s 
system is so simple, coherent and per- 
suasive that it has commanded the re- 
spect of western scientists and skeptical 
visitors. After all, a self-analysis based 
upon the question “ Who am 1?” is not 
bad therapy in any (ime or country, 
providing it is sensibly conducted. 
What is more, | doubt if anybody could 
look at the Maharshi—the poor old 
palsied man with the suffering face 

without realizing there is not a trace 


of deception or self-deception in him. 
WRITING FROM HEAVEN 


Aurobindo is a totally different phe- 
nomenon—a_ Bengali exquisite, very 
elegant in his white silk robe at the age 
of seventy-seven; a friend of Tagore; an 
Englishman in many ways, like innu- 
merable modern Indian leaders (public 
school and Cambridge) ; a jaunty, quiz- 
zical eye, an air of convinced superior- 
ity to the world he honors with his 
presence. Aurobindo has written a great 
many books in an English so florid, 
hifalutin and unnatural that it has done 
his thought much disservice; he is also 
engaged upon one of the longest: and 
worst epic poems of all time, called 
Savitri, which is being published by the 
faithful in successive globules. He has 
also written plays, stories and all sorts 
of other literary work, the merit of 
which is highly appreciated by those 
who accept his divinity. It is not pos- 
sible to say anything critical to Auro- 
bindo’s disciples, because it is their 
firm belief that everything he has said 
or written since 1908 has been dictated 
from on high. It was in 1908 that he 

silenced his mind”; since then it is 
(od who speaks through him. Literary 
criticism cannot flourish under such 


conditions. 
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Pondicherry is a sleepy little town. 
The French have held it since the days 
of Clive and Dupleix, and apparently 
feel that they owe it to their Glory or 
some other obsolete abstraction to hang 
on to it. One of the distinctive aspects 
of the genius of the French is the way 
in which they succeed in making all 
places (even, sometimes, France) look 
African. One gets into Pondicherry 
from Madras on an Indian train run by 
Indians, and then, suddenly, you are in 
Africa, surrounded by African faces 
talking an African dialect of French. 
The little town is of no size or conse- 
quence, and aside from cholera [ could 
learn of nothing that it produced. Some 
60 per cent of all its real property, land 
and houses, belongs to the ashram of 
Shri Aurobindo. In this ashram there 
are now seven hundred people — disei- 
ples and the families of disciples — with 
schools for the children and a complete 
set of granaries, dairies, bakeries, print 
shops, and so forth. 

An ashram is a voluntary association 
of teacher and pupils, master and 
disciples. There have been ashrams 
formed around Hindu teachers since 
time immemorial; the idea is so familiar 
in India that nobody ever bothers to 
explain what itis. [tisa very loose form 
of association in some ways; the teacher 
makes his own rules, and sometimes, as 
in the case of Aurobindo, there are 
very few. Until recent years nobody 
ever dreamed of trying to incorporate 
an ashram or give it any kind of legal 
status. In the case of Aurobindo’s 
ashram at Pondicherry, all the prop- 
erty is held either in his name or in the 
name of The Divine Mother, a lady 
who was known in the world as Mira 
Alfassa, and who still signs checks that 
way. The Divine Mother first came to 
Pondicherry in 1914, settled there in 


1920, and became divine simultane- 





ously with Aurobindo on November 21, 
1926 

Phe French really do not know what 
to make of the ashram, and one must 
sympathize with their bewilderment. It 
is hard on the most logical of all Western 
peoples to have a double manifestation 
of divinity thrust upon them. When 
Aurobindo took refuge in Pondicherry 
in 1910 he was a Bengali nationalist 
ind the French were happy to do a little 

sservice to their English friends. They 
iid not realize what this was going to 
et them into. In the first place, Auro- 
bindo devoted himself more and more 
to voga, achieving successive spiritual 
experiences of the kind which are, to 
Lim and his followers, incontrovertible. 


His divinity was bruited about all over 





nine principle, energy) given lo all the 


various wives of Shiva—to play out the 
drama with him. She apparently felt 
unable to rise to this height. 

Not so Mme. Paul Richard. She per- 
ceived at once that she had been born 
for no other purpose—her meditations 
and prayers, which have been intrep- 
idly published, prove this. She had to 
undergo a series of religious disciplines 
and exercises leading to an ascending 
seale of mystical experiences, until, on 
November 24, 1926, the Divine Con- 
sciousness descended upon her and 
upon Aurobindo at the same time in the 
presence of twenty-two of their follow- 
ers. Since that event, Shri Aurobindo 


and his Shakti are playing out a divine 


drama as two aspects or embodiments 
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cherry in L9T4. In 1920 Madame Richard 


returned there to stay 
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She resumed, it remained for Aurobindo and Madame 





for business purposes, her maiden name — Richard to enact it literally. 


of Mira Alfassa, a piece of romanticism 
in itself; it was actually the name be 
stowed upon her by her parents, but 
they probably had never heard that 


Mira was the name of an Indian prin- 
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has been absolutely necessary. There 
exist three letters from him to his wife, 
written in 1907 and 1908, and seized by 
the British police in Calcutta, which in- 
vile that lady, since deceased, to take 
up the role. In those letters he revealed 
to his wife that a divine destiny was in 
store for him, and that he required a 
“Shakti” 


a name (meaning the femi- 


“GOLCONDA,” the ashram guesthouse where the author stayed, proved 


plane the whole affair is small: that is, 
the world directly governed by this 
God and his Feminine Principle con- 
tains seven hundred people, a number 


of dwellings and enterprises of limited 


sible, in the ashram itself. The Divine 
Mother bestows her darshan (purifica- 
tion of the devotee by a glimpse of the 
divine) four times a day; she hands out 
flowers of various occult: significances 
to the devotees, who file reverently be- 
fore her to receive them: she listens to 
their requests or complaints, gives her 


orders or permissions, just as if) she 
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satisfactory except for food. He ate his meals at a local Freneh hotel. 
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were the mistress and mother of the 
world; nothing is done or not done in 
the existence of these seven hundred 
people unless she wills:it. Aurobindo’s 
religion, his philosophy and even his 
polities are all contained in this visible 
enactment. It was long ago (1907) that 
he defined political nationalism as 


being “surrender to the Mother.” 


PONDICHERRY PRESENCE 


In those days “the Mother” re- 
ferred more precisely to Mother India 
than to the Divine Mother, but it is 
obvious that in the end it comes to the 
same thing. Worship of God as Mother 
isexplicit in Bengal, and Aurobindo is 
in spite of his English training — pro- 
foundly Bengaliin character. There are 
a few old friends and followers of Auro- 
bindo, one hears, who have been unable 
toaccept Madame Richard's dominion, 
but these are few. To most of the faith- 
ful it is now beyond question that the 
Feminine Principle of the world-con- 
sciousness, the Divine Mother, is in- 
carnated at Pondicherry by a French- 
Jewish lady, who acts not only for God 
as Aurobindo, but for God as Abso- 
lute 

I did not go to Pondicherry unpre- 
pared for something startling: [ had 
read a good deal of Aurobindo's work 
and had heard that The Mother was 
dictator of the settlement. Nobody 
had prepared me, however, for the 
specilic facts of the case 

“We go over to the ashram at ten- 
thirty,” my next-door neighbor in the 
guesthouse informed me. “~ Mother 
comes down then.” [realized from the 
intonation that” Mother comes down” 
meant something more than a mere 
physical descent of a staircase 

The ashram is seattered all) over 
Pondicherry, but) the house where 
Aurobindo and The Mother live is 
usually referred to as the ashram too 
It is a house of moderate size, two 
stories high, built around a small gar- 
den space with a wall on the fourth 
side. In the garden there are a few 
trees, planted by The Mother. Near 
the entrance are the library, bookshop 
and other offices; the secretary and 
other managers of the organization 
work here; in one corner is the staircase 
leading to the room in which Aurobindo 
has been secluded for so many years. 
At stated intervals during the day The 
Mother descends this staircase to sit on 
a throne and bestow her blessings on 
her children. The space where this 
occurs is directly under Aurobindo’s 
room and is a zone of silence at all 
times. It is called the Meditation 
Room, although no meditation in the 
ordinary sense occurs there, and it is 
not a room 

My neighbor took me through the 
crowd in the garden to the shady en- 
trance to this space. We discarded our 


shoes here and went on into the Medi- 
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tation Room, which was filled with 
people silently moving forward or 
seated on the ground waiting to take 
their turns in the line. [ stationed my- 
self in the far corner where | could see 
what was going on. 

It was then, with a start of amaze- 
ment, that [ first saw The Mother 
Nothing | had heard had prepared me 


for the spectacle. She was simply Mime. 


Sarah Bernhardt, who died in 1923. I 
had to wipe my eyes and stare hard to 
see that the impression, although strong, 
came not from a real resemblance, 
physically speaking, so much as from 
associations in my own memory. Mad 
ame Bernhardt had the same physical 
scrawniness and extremely heavy stage 
make-up, and there was something very 
similar in the expression of mouth and 
eyes. Her fixed and mechanical smile 
was also of the same character, and the 
style of dress a gauzy veil pulled tight 
over the brow, and a vaguely theatrical 
robe glittering here and there — was the 
same. But what made me think so ir 
resistibly of Madame Bernhardt) was 
not these similarities, but something 
much deeper the feeling that this 
woman and Madame Bernhardt both 
were acting at all moments, internally 
and externally, with full consciousness 


of playing a part 
MOTHER OF THE FAITHFUL 


The routine of the true believers at 
Pondicherry begins at a few minutes 
after sunrise, when The Vlother comes 
out-on the baleony and looks down at 
the faithful in the street below. There 
are possibly two hundred persons as 
sembled in the little street. The Mother 
is, at this hour, just as elaborately 
painted, coilfed and dressed as if she were 
about to take her place on a Holly wood 
set. She looks silently from the balcony 
and smiles, moving from one side of 
the baleony to the other. She is not 
precisely counting the house, and yet I 
always had the feeling that she saw 
each person there. Many who go there 
make no outward sign of what they 
think or feel, or of what brought them 
there. They talk quite ordinarily of 
ordinary things. But when she appears 
they all fall silent and look up at her 
Some of the simpler souls clasp their 
hands in an attitude of prayer, but this 
is not obligatory. She bares her teeth 
ina benevolent yet abstract manner, as 
if she meant well to the population but 
had no time to do much about it. The 
Divine Mother has four principal as- 
pects, according to Aurobindo’s meta- 
physics: these are called Maheshwari, 
Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and Vahasa 
rasvati, which roughly correspond, so 
far as a mere human mind can under 
stand, to Truth, Power, Beauty and 
Order. Such words are invariably capi 
talized in yogi literature: the idea 
seems to be that if you put your poverty 


on high heels it will look richer. 





Now, | have not the faintest doubt 
that these 
wholly realized by The Divine Mother 


supernal attributes are 
at Pondicherry. You can actually look 
up at that balcony and see her being 
Power, for instance. 

After this benediction has suffused 
the universe the group has breakfast. I 
sampled one meal in the ashram. Then 
I reverted to type and ate three times a 
day at the local French hotel, where 


carnivorous animals are not so rare. 
SHELLEY'S FLOWER 


Between breakfast and morning dar- 
shan at 10:30 there occurs a pause, or 
on some planes possibly even a hiatus, 
during which the more practical ele- 
ments in Shri Aurobindo’s triple uni- 
verse go about their business — milking 
from chaff, 


printing epic poems and other suitable 


cows, separating wheat 


activities. Some people do nothing dur- 
ing this interval. (In India this is called 
Others read the works of 


Shri Aurobindo, which, if you’ can 


meditation 


plow through them, take up a lot of 
time. Then, whatever disposal you have 
made of the intervening hours, you 
nust in common decency go back to 
the ashram to receive another blessing. 
The Divine Mother is, as you can see, 
lavish in that respect 

One day | was standing in line, await- 
ing my turn to go forward, when | saw 
a wonderful flower composition placed 
on a table. It reminded me of the in- 
comparable Buddhist carvings I had 
recently seen in the Government Mu- 
seum at Madras, the lotus medallions 
in marble from the ruins of Amaravati. 
It was about the size of a wedding cake 
and must have taken somebody hours 
to put together. The flowers in it were, 
I thought, tuberoses, intricately and 
lovingly intertwined in concentric cir- 
cles. | remarked upon this composition 
to a man standing ahead of me in line, 
an English mystic 

He said: ” No, it is not the tuberose. 
It is the champak.” 

This delighted me. I had never really 
known there was such a thing as a 
champak flower before; | think I have 
always assumed that Shelley simply 
made it up. “I arise from dreams of 
thee’’—the Indian Serenade, one of 
the most exquisite lyrics we have in 
English. 

“The champak,” the English mystic 
added, “is yellower than the tuberose 
and sweeter. You realize that Shelley 
was greatly influenced by Hindu ideas. 
fact,” 
“the champak Mother is giving out to- 


As a matter of he went on, 
day is psychological perfection.” 

“| beg your pardon?” I said. (Things 
of this sort often have to be repeated to 
me 

“The champak flower,”’ he said pa- 
tiently, “is psy chological perfection.” 
“You mean that it has that signifi- 


cance, in some occult system?” 


“T mean that that is what it is,” he 
said kindly 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “According 
to what system does it mean that? 
Who says that is what it means? Does 
Aurobindo say so?” 

“The Mother sees it,” he said. “It 
isn’t any particular system. It may 
have some origin or parallel in ancient 
scriptures, but that doesn’t matter. 
The Mother simply sees the reality. 
That is what it is.” 

“Oh,” T said. 

* Psychological perfection,” he added 
gently, as if to protect me from the 
danger of forgetting. 

I moved along in line until I was di- 
rectly in front of The Divine Mother. I 
saluted her in Hindu fashion and she 
handed me a champak flower. 

"Bon jour, chéri,” she said under her 
breath, with her eyes fixed on some in- 
credible luminary several million miles 
to the northwest of my cortex. 

I stumbled out in a state of bewilder- 
ment which threatens to become per- 
manent. What on earth did all this 
mean, if anything? For one simple fact 
was dominant, and that is that all these 
people were sincere. They believe it all; 
they live it all; they are what they say 
they are. The Divine Mother, when she 
said “Bon jour, chéri,”” to me, was no 
more conscious of my specific personal 
existence than she was of her own. | 
know this just as positively as I know 
I have ten toes. She was off in some kind 
of state or condition which had hardly 
anything to do with this physical 
existence; she was barely aware of the 
persons who passed before her. \ 
woman of seventy-one, incessantly pre- 
occupied with the enactment of Divine 
Energy, can hardly be expected to keep 
an average view of life, and yet her 
“psychological perfection” (if that is 
what it was) hit me with an impact 


which almost caused fear. 
THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


The day goes on like this, with a 
solemn regularity. The Divine Mother 
of the L niverse playstennis at fourinthe 
afternoon; simultaneously, there are 
physical-culture exercises in the adjoin- 
ing field by those of the faithful who 
are not in the fourth dimension; at six 
o'clock every evening everybody in the 
entire universe (Pondicherry aspect 
assembles at the floodlit playground, to 
go through elementary physical drills, 
jumps and marching. The Divine 
Mother leads the marching, all round 
and round the rather exiguous terrain 
When the exercising ends, at about fif- 
teen minutes past seven, the Divine 
Mother passes around a sort of hollow 
square in which the faithful stand at at- 
tention; at this time they receive not 
only the purification and enhancement 
which are to be derived from a glimpse 
of her but also a small bag of peanuts. 


When this process has reached its 
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climax the aspirants go to eat their 
evening meal ol boiled vegetables 

The last solemn act of the day is the 
fourth blessing by The Mother, which 
takes place in the meditation room at 
about half past ten. She sits on the 
throne again (as at morning darshan) 
and all file silently past her, bowing and 
receiving a flower. Some, if they are 
bold enough, ask her questions. These 
usually have to do with their work ot 
their conditions—questions such as, 
“Mother, the printing press has broken 
down. May [ go to Madras to buy a 
spare part?” 

The Divine Energy ponders and 
gives judgment, but is more inclined 
to say no than yes, particularly if 
an expenditure is involved 

During the day's activities The 
Withdrawn Spirit Himself, which is to 
say Shri Aurobindo, takes very little 
part. He has been so busy with political 
activities in recent months that he has 
had no time even to write. The Amer 
ieans and the Russians, in particular, 
have been giving him trouble. He has 
not been downstairs since 1926, [ be 
lieve, and even before then his descents 


were extremely rare. 
A BOW TO AUROBINDO 


Four times a year ordinary people 
are allowed to file past him, too, and re 
ceive darshan. These four occasions are 
of a commemorative nature, as suits 
the grandiose style Aurobindo has 
viven his life. One is his birthday 

August fifteenth, also the day when 
India became independent, which is 
taken as clear proof that his spiritual 
activities caused the independence of 
India). Another is the birthday, Feb- 
ruary twenty-first, of The Divine 
Mother in her human aspect. Another 
is November twenty-fourth, the an- 
niversary of the day on which the 
Divine Consciousness came down into 
both of them simultaneously. What the 
fourth occasion is | do not know. 

I received the darshan of Shri Auro 
bindo at approximately twenty-seven 
minutes past three on the afternoon of 
February 21, 1919. He was sitting on 
the divan or throne with The Divine 
Mother beside him. One was permitted 
to make offerings but this was not 
obligatory. 

Owing toa slight obstruction in the 
system of monetary exchanges | was 
not able tomake an offering. | did, how 
ever, bow before him with clasped 
hands, and he looked at me with almost 
1 human expression. The Divine 
Mother, who had just emerged from a 
deep trance raised her head haughtily, 
md PE got a faint whiff of the anger of 
Mahakali (Feminine Energy in the As 
pect of Power 


Phe other god, seventy miles away, I 
found a littl: more to my taste. Shri 


Ramana Maharshi is a mere sixty-nine 
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years old and is obviously so withdrawn 
from this world that he searcely 
notices it. He was born at Muttra in 
northern India and ran away from home 
at the age of sixteen to devote himself 
to the worship of Shiva on the sacred 
mountain of Arunachala. His renuncia- 
tion of the world and his realization of 
Giod were simultaneous. His sadhana 
his system of religious discipline or 
exploration) was based entirely on the 
question “Who am 1?” He lived as an 
ascetic on the mountain for many 
years, alone with God, until he even- 
tually became God. 

The Maharshi, as he is called—the 
word means Great Seer—gives essen- 
tially the answer which all the great 
mystics of the past have given. [t is 


almost word for word the answer Wil- 





WHAT MAKES A 
NATION FAMOUS? 


@ With some it’s their indus- 
trial products: with others it’s 
their scenery. And still others 
are noted for unusual cus- 
toms. The reasons for nations’ 
fame are as nearly endless and 
fascinating as the miles be- 
tween them. 

All of which is a reminder 
to renew your Hotmay sub- 
scription as soon as the Cireu- 
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first notice. For in Howtmpay 
you will continue to read 
word-and-pieture stories of 
what's over the horizon— 
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And to be sure of every en- 


tertaining issue, renew early! 











liam Blake gave his friend Carpenter. 

Of course [am God,” he said, “and 
so are you.) The Maharshi wears no 
clothing except a very elementary loin- 
cloth, but he seems to enjoy bis food, 
and his ordinary talk with his disciples 
is said to be quite lively. A considerable 
number of people are employed in the 
business of running his ashram, receiv- 
ing the donations of the faithful, and 
otherwise carrying out the business of 
heeping the enterprise afloat. The place 
is neither clean nor well-run, in my 
opinion, and is quite devoid of plumb- 
ing, but half a million rupees (about 
$180,000) are now being spent on a 
temple to the Maharshi's Mother. (in 
this case the word Mother refers to his 
real mother, in the human sense, the 
woman who gave him birth, although 
no doubt all the other meanings are 
added to it 

I had the feeling that this manifesta- 
tion -Shri Ramana, the Maharshi 
was withdrawn more than any other 
youi or mystic T have seen or heard 
about. Aurobindo might retire even 
more completely than he has done now; 


he« ould strets h his forty years of silenc e 
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and solitude into a hundred; and he 
would still be a man of the world. The 
Maharshi most obviously is not even in 
the world and has not been for a very 
long time. 

He sits on a divan in the meditation 
room, a paved and roofed open space, 
from eight to eleven each morning and 
from three to seven-thirty each after- 
noon. Occasionally somebody speaks to 
him. When this occurs, he replies. 
Otherwise he keeps silent, scratches his 
legs, or looks at a large colored calendar 
which hangs beside him. On it there is a 
crude representation of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi. The faithful sit on the pavement 
around him and meditate. When they 
come in and when they go out they 
prostrate themselves flat before him; he 


does not appear to notice. 
THROUGH WESTERN EYES 


At the morning service a choir of men 
sing chants to the Maharshi and to his 
colleagues, the other gods. Incense is 
hept constantly burning beside the 
divan on which he reposes. It may do 
some good in keeping off insects, but 
otherwise serves no purpose since he no 
longer notices either incense or bugs. 
The only spontaneous act which came 
under my notice during the day [ spent 
there was the feeding of some chip- 
munks. At one point the Maharshi 
summoned an attendant young man 
and told him to feed these small beasts 
which lived in an adjacent tree. 

Phere are even more beggars in front 
of this ashram than there are in front 
of Aurobindo’s, and they look, if any- 


thing, hungrier. 


What is any rational mind to make 
out of all this? Are these people simply 
preposterous lunatics imposing upon 
credulous idiots? T think not. It is at 
times difficult to keep a straight face be- 
fore manifestations so extreme, and yet 
can anybody who has reflected on the 
matter deny that there is such a thing 
as spiritual experience? I think not; the 
evidence is too overwhelming. The 
thing exists, has always existed and ap- 
pears to be an indispensable, common 
element in the character of our species 

If this is so—then the forms taken 
by the phenomenon begin to matter 
less. Very few westerners will feel com- 
fortable in the attitude of abjection 
towards a human being, but on the 
other hand it is ancient Hindu practice 
towards any great or good man; they say 
it helps to discipline the personal ego. 

My conclusion is that we cannot 
lightly dismiss or rudely condemn the 
worship of living gods when they have, 
as in the cases [ observed, actually had 
something to offer poor struggling hu- 
mans in their search for truth. Auro- 
bindo in his youth had much to offer 
His early philosophical work remains a 
permanent part of Hinduism. If in latet 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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years, through unremitting spirituali- 
zation of his consciousness (almost fe why 
years of mainly solitude and silence) he 
has become a little indefinite about the 
arrangements of his own particular 
throne room—a little insecure about 
distinctions—we may see how this 
could be. He has inhabited another 
world for a long time 

But, for my part, the more I see and 
read about these men-gods, yogis and 
gurus, the more I appreciate the great, 
humble, simple man who died at Delhi 
on January 30, 1948. I refer to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. He was neither god nor 
yogi nor guru. He was what they call at 
Pondicherry “an ethical idealist,” ap- 
parently a terrible thing from the really 
high-toned point of view. He believed 
in goodness and hoped to increase its 
quantitive distribution. At Pondicherry 
they are beyond good and evil, phil- 
osophically speaking, for in their as- 
cending scales of being, once you ascend 
high enough, good and evil do not even 
exist. Their self-worship is not even ex- 
ternalized, as was, for example, the self- 
worship of Hitler. Supposing Aurobindo 
does bring about permanent peace, just 
as he won the war and liberated India, 
who is ever going to know it except 
himself and his five most intimate 
disciples? Another item worth mention- 
ing is that the man-gods I have beheld 
(and Hitler was just as certainly one as 
Aurobindo) do not appear to have faced 
and acknowledged the plain fact of 
their own mortality in the present body. 
Tremendous claims, tremendous ambi- 


tions, tremendous delusions often end 


just with a slip on a banana peel, a 
broken neck, or a cessation of the breath 
caused by a cold in the head. Auro- 
bindo’s disciples think he—or that 
supreme consciousness which descended 
on November 24, 1926 —will stay in 
that body for an indefinite period. 

Mahatma Gandhi's superiority to 
these others, from this observer's point 
of view, was that he knew at every mo- 
ment and fully “realized” something 
far more difficult than the realization 
of God: the realization, that is, that he 
was a human being. The divine spar! 
to which he sometimes referred was n 
more in him than in any other creature. 
It is true that people did kneel and even 
prostrate themselves before him, but 
he always tried to prevent it and, when 
this was impossible, to ignore it. 

I should like to conclude these ob- 
servations and reports by quoting an 
example of the prose style of Shri 
Aurobindo, the sage of Pondicherry. 

“ Tmperial Maheshwari,” he says, "is 
seated in the wideness above the think- 
ing mind and will and sublimates and 
greatens them into wisdom and large- 
ness or floods with a splendor beyond 
them. For she is the mighty and wise 
One who opens us to the supramental 
infinities and the cosmic vastness, to 
the grandeur of the supreme Light, toa 
treasure house of miraculous knowl- 
edge, to the measureless movement of 
the Mother's eternal forces.” 

Up there in that region just de- 
scribed, far above the mind, we may 
now leave the subject, in all its psycho- 
logical perfection, beyond the beyond, 


above the above, behind the behind 





THE HUDSON 
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visiting Swedish writer of the 19th Cen- 
tury, looked upon their stone faces in 
the moonlight, sighed, and later wrote 
in her journal, “ The ruin and its orna- 
ments in the midst of a wild, romantic 
rocky and wooded promontory was a 
design in the best of taste.” To her, as 
to the Crugers, it symbolized life’s 
transitory quality, a subject on which 
the valley families then loved to dwell. 

Between the medieval towers that 
lift into the valley skies lie many other 


evidences of the history of American 


architecture. Adaptations of the pil- 
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lared Greek temple and of the Italian 
villa further prove our ancestors’ rey 
erence for the past. More original are 
the highly decorated “ Rural Cottages 
and “ Country Residences” designed in 
the “Hudson River Bracketed” style 
This architectural fashion, whose odd 
name became the title of one of Edith 
Wharton's period-piece novels, was 
characterized by extremes of decora- 
tions supplied by valley carpenters who 
gave expression to their wildest fancies 
in the cutting of vergeboard with scroll 
saw, and by wide-angled roofs sup- 
ported in part by wall brackets which 
were Visible both on the exterior and in- 
terior of the house. 

The valley also bears the mark of the 
most radical architect of the middle 
19th Century. He was Orson Fowler, a 
celebrity who first rose to fame as a 
reader of character through the confor- 
mations of the human head. When he 
turned to designing the ideal residence, 
the phrenologist produced a huge 
Fishkill-on- 


Hudson, arguing that it presented 


octagonal structure at 


more surfaces to the sun and elim- 


inated the dark square corners of 








conventional interiors. The eighty- 
room model has long since crumbled 
away, but many other "Fowler octa- 
gons,”’ such as the public library at Red 
Hook and the old Stiner House at Ir- 
vington, have outlasted a century along 
the river, looking almost as functional 
as the startling round “Dymaxion” 
house designed in our own day by 
Buckminster Fuller. 

The Hudson Valley has for many 
generations been closely associated 
with the story of the fine arts in Amer- 
ica. Residents of Kingston, New York 
State's first capital, like to tell the story 
of Aaron Burr's discovery and patron- 
age of the gifted young painter, John 
Vanderlyn. Natives of the Catskill re- 
gions remember their fathers’ tales of 
the eccentricities of the Hudson River 
Painters, first and so far the only 
“school” of American artists. At Cats- 
kill, lovers of art may still see the 
studio of Thomas Cole, who, with 
Ashur B. Durand, 


“noble subject,” the natural scene of 


advocated — the 


such sublimity it must, when painted, 
inspire the beholder with thoughts 
on the greatness of the eternal Creator. 

Many whose names are known to 
the world have lived beside the river. 
The new shrine at Hyde Park, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, brings thousands tothe home 
of the author of the New Deal and the 
leader of the nation in World War IL. 
In Irvington a stream of visitors flows 
through the gates of Sunnyside, where 
the charming and urbane Washington 
Irving devoted his days to the comple- 
mentary arts of living and writing. And 
at Riverby on the west shore, almost 
opposite Hyde Park, the simple cottage 
of John Burroughs still draws those 
who find happiness in his prose, which 
translated his own joy of natural things 


into word patterns of great beauty. 
THE PASSING OF THE 400 


The progress of the people has been 
slow but sure along the Hudson. The 
late Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of 
Franklin, once described to me the life 
which she as a young girl had lived on 
the east bank. 

The river, she said, had meant 
little to the rich valley families; it 
was merely a magnificent scenic back- 
drop against which they lived out their 
aristocratic lives. Life behind the bar- 
riers of walled estates had been idyllic, 
made simple by ample funds. Social life 
consisted of entertaining and being en- 
tertained by families who lived behind 
other walls up or down the river. She 
herself, she said, had married and 
moved from one east-bank walled estate 
to another about twenty miles up- 
river. She was part of that select group 
which Ward Me Allister, social arbiter 
of the period, had designated as "the 
100," who virtually never moved in 


other circles. 


Today's generations of these valley 
families have found the big residences 
uncomfortable. They like people too 
much to live in walled isolation. Their 
fortunes have shrunk and the taxes on 
the white-elephant houses are burden- 
some. In the words of Franklin Roose- 
velt, The descendants of the men who 
built the great estates wouldn't be 
found dead in them now.” Of the 
great country residences with the poetic 
names—Glenclyffe, Wodenethe, Rose 
Hill, Wiltwyck and the rest 


half are no longer operated as estates 


nearly 


Approximately a fourth of them are 
now institutions—hospitals, schools, 
monasteries and the like. Gradually 
and in large units the people have 
come to live on the banks that were 
once reserved for the elite. Where once 
a single family resided with its serv- 
ants, a group much larger makes its 
home today. 


THE PEOPLE'S RIVER 


The people have taken possession in 
yet other ways. Year after year, 
crowds of spectators line the banks to 
watch the annual outboard-motor race 
from Albany to New York, or the 
Poughkeepsie Intercollegiate Regatta 
All citizens may enjoy the beauties of 
the stream in the well-kept parks which 
line the Hudson channel at frequent 
intervals from the Battery, at the foot 
of Manhattan Island, to Mount Marcy, 
in the Adirondacks. Much of the west 
bank from Newburgh to the George 
Washington Bridge (which connects it 
with northern Manhattan) has been ac- 
quired by the public, to be turned into 
a great community recreation area 
with a lake for swimmers, trails for hik- 
ers, and a highway along the edge of 
the towering Palisades. 

The Hudson has seen the Indian 
come and go, the feudal manors rise and 
fall, the little colony of a European 
kingdom grow independent and strong. 
It has treated each succeeding popula- 
tion with steady benevolence, without 
itself diminishing in strength or beauty 
The natural wonders along its banks 
remain the same; the big hills still 
shoulder each other out into the cur- 
rent. Like the voyagers of a century 
ago, we see them from the decks of 
steamboats, although the frosted gin- 
gerbread is sometimes missing and the 
sidewheels and walking beams are 
gone. 

Natty Bumppo saw them, too, be- 
fore the age of steam, and described 
them well. In James Fenimore Cooper's 
The Pioneers somebody asked him 
what he saw when he got to the 
height where the Catskill Mountain 
House now stands, on a pinnacle over- 
looking seventy miles of the Hudson 
Valley. 

“'Creation,’ said Natty, sweeping 
one hand around him in a circle, ‘all 


creation, lad.’” THE END 
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HYDE PARK 
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reaction he might feel if the doorman 
of his apartment house were to ring 
him and say, “Marie Antoinette is in 
the lobby. Are you in, sir?” 

The shock wears off quickly. It would 
be difficult to imagine anybody remain- 
ing uncomfortable for very long in the 
presence of Mrs. Roosevelt. Looking 
at her, one can understand Mr. Palmer's 
statement that, on days when she 
happens to drive over from Val-kill 
Cottage to the large house that was 
once her home, it takes five U.S. Gov- 
ernment guards to keep in hand the 
crowds of visitors who push forward 
for a glimpse of her. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's laughter is infec- 
tious. Her eves havea kindling warmth. 
And her relaxed manner is a trifle un- 
believable in view of her crowded 


schedule. Her 


rupted at regular intervals by the ap- 


conversation is inter- 


pearance of her secretary, Miss Thomp- 
son, with the whispered news that 
somebody else is waiting, or on the way, 
or calling from Washington, or holding 
something for her criticism or signature 
or benediction. 

“Well, now, the Ambassador from 
srazil, for example,” she says. “He 
came up last Sunday to visit the grave, 
and he had dinner with us here.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’ starts to chuckle 
The Brazilian 


telling her, decided to spend several 


Ambassador, without 


days in the area. He wanted to see 
everything and see it thoroughly, but 
he did not want to impose on Mrs. 
Roosevelt, so he checked into a small 
When she 
Roosevelt 


hotel in Poughkeepsie. 
this, Mrs. 


called him at once and urged him to 


learned about 
stay at Val-Kill Cottage as her guest. 

He thanked me kindly but refused 
firmly,”’ she said, chuckling again. “ He 
said he hadn't had such a restful time 
since he left Brazil. Nobody in Pough- 
keepsie knew who he was, he said, and 
for the first time in months he was able 
to get some undisturbed sleep. For two 
whole nights, he said, the telephone 
didn’t ring once.” 

The visitor's question about her per- 


sonal reaction to the changes that have 


| taken place around her, her feelings 


about the conversion of her home into 
a public shrine, brings a thoughtful 
look to Mrs. Roosevelt's face. 

“T seldom think about it,” she says. 
“For one thing, during my mother-in- 
law's lifetime, it was her house, you see. 
For another, by the time she died, we 
had been living in the White House so 
long, and so much had happened, that 
we knew, Franklin and I both knew, 
that the house had become a part of 
something larger than either of us, that 
we could never come back to it as 
though nothing had changed. That was 
why Franklin was so excited by the 
prospect of building Top Cottage.” The 
thoughtful look 


chuckling smile. “ As for the changes,” 


fades into another 
Vrs. Roosevelt says, “they have their 
amusing moments. For example, the 
buildings are closed on Mondays, you 
know.” 

The visitor, who paid his first visit on 
a Monday, knows. The Department of 
the Interior's National Park Service, 
which works on Sundays, takes its day 
of rest twenty-four hours later than 
most citizens. Many people, unaware of 
this, arrive on Mondays and are dis- 
appointed. So that their journey will 
not be fruitless, The Hyde Park His- 
founded by Mr. 
Palmer; the Reverend Gordon L. Kidd, 
Rector of St. Arthur 
Smith, Hyde Park's postmaster, and 
Mr. Albert McClure, the National Park 


Service museum technician 


torical Association 


James’; Mr. 


has ar- 
ranged for members of St. James’ con- 
gregation to take turns at remaining in 
the church on Mondays, to receive these 
visitors, and provide them with infor- 


mation about the shrine and the area. 


REFLECTED GLORY 


One of these volunteer workers is an 
elderly schoolteacher, now retired, who 
used to tutor the Roosevelt children 
when they were very young, and on 
whose long, serene and untroubled life 
the history of the last two decades has 
made no particularly marked impres- 
sion. After services on a recent Sunday, 
she accosted Mrs. Roosevelt in a state 
of highly pleased excitement. 

"| find the work so educational,” she 
said breathlessly. Last’ Monday, for 
example, while [ was on duty, a man 
from China came in. Fancy that, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, he came all the way from 
China! Why,” 


never knew our little church was so 


she said happily, “I 


famous!"’ Mrs. Roosevelt. did not en- 
lighten her. It is the sort of compliment 
to his birthplace that her husband would 
have enjoyed. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
only President who gave his home to 
the United States. Mrs. Roosevelt. be- 
lieves that this historic precedent has 
great educational value. “I also feel,” 
she says, “that it makes a contribution 
toward something we need in the world 


today: Good Will. If you look carefully 
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at the people who come to visit, I think 
you'll see what I mean.” 

It would be a myopic visitor who did 
Mrs. Roosevelt’ means. 
Driving back from Val-Kill Cottage 


along more than a mile of private tree- 


not see what 


shaded road and emerging on Route 9 
at the entrance to the Government- 
owned historic site, the visitor becomes 
aware at once that the license plates 
turning into the driveway are color- 
fully various. The cars that bear them 
run all the way from bright new con- 
The 
clothes of the people who step out of 
slacks, 
wildly decorated sports shirts, tightly 
buttoned black still 


white collars. But the faces have one 


vertibles to battered jalopies. 


these vehicles include gaudy 


broadcloth and 
expression in common: a mixture of 
awe and expectation, an awareness of 
obligations beyond those of everyday 
life—the look of 


plac e of wor ship. 


people entering a 


“don’t know what I'm doing here,” 
a woman says petulantly to her com- 


panion. I never voted for him.” 
THE RECORD OF A LIFE 


There is no admission charge to the 
grounds and the grave site, even for 
people who did not vote for “him.” 
The Government charges twenty-five 
cents to see the house in which Frank- 
Delano Roosevelt 
another twenty-five cents to go through 
The Franklin D. 
Most people buy the combination ticket, 


lin was born, and 


Roosevelt’ Library. 
which costs fifty cents. 


The handsome fieldstone building 
that houses the Library is a stunning 
reminder that those who step forward 
to take up the burden of their fellows 
can never again return to that privacy 
to which every human being is en- 
titled; their every act becomes a mat- 
ter of public record, and the record 
must be made available to the public. 

The President himself laid the corner- 
stone for the Library, which was built 
with funds donated by public subserip- 
19, 1939. The 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library is ad- 
Archivist of the 


United States. He has a staggering as- 


tion, on November 


ministered by The 
signment. When Henry Morgenthau, 


Jr., Franklin 


Roosevelt's Secretary of the Treasury, 


retired from office as 
he had accumulated a record of his serv- 
ice that ran to some 900 bound volumes. 


Multiply ing 


mulation by 


Mr. Morgenthau’s accu- 
of Cabinet 


posts functioning actively under a Presi- 


the number 


dent, and then multiplying again by the 
number of careers and interests Frank- 
lin Roosevelt had, the mind of the visi- 
tor reels. In the cool, gray, efficient steel 
stacks and filing cabinets are preserved 
the documents dealing with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's career as Presi- 
dent, as Governor of New York, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
as New York State Senator. The Li- 


the 


and 


brary also contains papers of 


Eleanor Roosevelt other 


mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt family, papers 
of the President's associates and con- 
temporaries, records of political-party 
organizations and other institutions 
with which he was associated, as well 
Dutch- 


ess County and Hudson Valley manu- 


us his naval and marine and 


script collections. The Library's col- 
lection of books and printed materi- 
als alone numbers over 40,000 items. 

For the average visitor, the Library's 
museum sections are the main attrac- 
tion. They contain the living marks of 
Franklin Roosevelt's warm personality. 
Everything is neatly labeled and care- 
fully hung, much of it is under glass, 
and yet there is no escaping the impres- 
sion that you have wandered into the 
attic of a friend and, because you know 
he would have enjoyed your interest, 
you are rummaging about at will 
among his possessions. 

Not only did Franklin Roosevelt, 
from earliest childhood, collect: every- 
thing, almost literally, under the sun: 
stamps, mounted birds, books, watches, 


post cards, 


manuscripts, furniture, 


china, tiles, ship models, marine paint- 


ings, clocks, pins, photographs, ciga- 
rette cases, rings and weapons. In addi- 
tion, he was the recipient of those for- 


mal, and sometimes unmanageable, to- 


kens of appreciation—two magnifi- 
cently wrought Arabian swords and 


sheaths, the gifts of Ibn Saud, King 
of Saudi Arabia; four brilliantly colored 
tapestries, or “thangas,” the gifts of 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet—with which 
the heads of states pay their respects 
to each other. And those fantastically 
contrived presents—a_ portrait of the 
Roosevelt’ Cabinet fashioned entirely 
from tiny bits of colored tin foil; or 
Old Glory streaming with geometric 
violence over a craggy profile labeled 
“FDR,” all painstakingly put together 
with preserved flower petals. 
Wandering through these rooms and 
the basement of the Library, the visi- 
tor’s mind finds itself caught again and 
again, like a sweater trailing along a 
picket fence, by objects that explode 
bombs of new awareness and old recol- 
lection, spanning in brief flashes the 
years of an exuberant lifetime: a horse- 
drawn sleigh in which the President 
and his family used to drive about the 
estate in the winter, so startlingly remi- 
niscent of countless Russian paintings 
that it comes as a relief to read on the 
card tacked below that it once belonged 
to Catherine the Great; a huge iceboat 
in which, as a boy, he raced up and 
down the frozen Hudson; a massive 
papier-maché Sphinx, with the features 
of Franklin Roosevelt: clamped in an 
enigmatic smile around a cigarette 
holder as large as a baseball bat, which 
was the centerpiece al the 19-40 Gridiron 
Dinner in Washington, when the Third 


Term was the great unanswered ques- 
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tion of the day; the world-famous Little 
blue Ford, once such a dashing feature 
of countless newspaper photographs, 
now mounted on a platform and looking 
curiously outmoded by the newer, more 
relentlessly streamlined cars outside the 
window, reminding the visitor mutely, 
as he stares at the hand brakes specially 
installed for the former owner, of a 
courage that still staggers the imagina- 
tion; the model of the statue unveiled 
on Grosvenor Square in London early in 
1948, built by the accumulated pennies 
of British men, women and children 
an erect figure, wrapped in the familiar 
cape, staring up into the skies that were 
so recently dark with the planes of the 
Luftwaffe. 

The visitor's steps lead inevitably to 
the doorway of the Library's “ office,” 
which is still known as The President's 
Room. It is the greatest single focus of 
attention. Not because this was the 
Franklin Roosevelt 


worked on his books and papers, when- 


room in’ which 
ever he came to Hyde Park; or because 
many of his famous broadcasts were 
made from this desk ; or because a num- 
ber of crucial wartime conferences with 
world leaders were held around this fire- 
place; or because the Persian rug on the 
floor was given to the President by the 
Shah of Iran at the time of the Teheran 
Conference in 1943; or because the 
clock on the mantelpiece e was a token of 
esteem from Harold Ickes. 

These things, and the data about 
them, are all interesting, but what 
brings the visitor up short in the door- 
way, What keeps him standing there 
longer than is perhaps seemly with so 
long a line of other visitors behind him 
waiting their turn, is the simple fact 
one which The Archivist’s excellent 
cicerone is careful to mention —that 
the room has been kept exactly as it 
was on the occasion of the President's 
last visit. 

People shouldn't tell you such things. 
They set in motion those ascending 
spirals of wishful thought from which 
the return journey to reality must be 
made. For a while the mind succumbs 
to the dizzying ascent. Perhaps, if you 
wail long enough, the figure that has 
left the chair behind the desk will re- 
turn. Maybe, if you pretend you are in- 
terested in the old Dutch tiles around 
the fireplace, all relating to marine life 
and all personally collected by the man 
who used to work in this room, the man 
himself will step back into it to finish 


his work. 


THE CRADLE OF A PRESIDENT 


* Pardon me,” the visitor next in line 
says with a touch of tartness that will 
he repeated, in a little while, by the 
visitor behind him, ” | have a long drive 
ahead of me, and I still have to get to 
the big house.” 


He will not find it an exhausting 
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Library, along a gravel path, is the 
large Roosevelt home that was not so 
large in 1826, when it was built, or even 
in 1882, when Franklin Roosevelt was 
born in it. It was originally a clapboard 
frame structure, and it grew as the 
Roosevelt family grew. In 1915, when 
the last wing was added, it assumed its 
present H-shaped form. It is crammed 
with the knickknacks and antiques of 
a family that loved to collect things and 
prized everything it collected, not be- 
cause of its intrinsic value but because 


of family associations. 
THE SYMBOL OF A CAPE 


The small bedroom used by Franklin 
Roosevelt as a boy isn’t quite the room 
the visitor had pictured in his mind. It 
is just a boy's bedroom. The enormous 
living room, dominated by the Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of Isaac Roosevelt, the 
President's great-great-grandfather, is 
charming, but it seems to fall short of 
the image the visitor has brought with 
him. The room in which the President 
was born, and where his father entered 
the simple fact on the flyleaf of the fam- 
ily Bible on which Franklin Roosevelt 
later took his four oaths of office as 
the nation’s Chief Executive, has a 
touching simplicity, but again there is 
that nagging impression of something 
missing. 

On the second floor, staring into the 
President's sunny, spacious bedroom, 
which overlooks the Hudson, and into 
the adjoining dressing room, two things 
strike the eye: the visitor sees the Presi- 
dent's wheel chair, made out of a simple 
upright desk chair from which the legs 
have been sawed off and, in the open 
closet, he sees the famous cape the 
President used to wear at sea. 

The cape—impressed on the mind as 
it used to be caught by the camera, bil- 
lowing out dramatically from the broad 
shoulders in the salt breeze —is now mo- 
tionless. It hangs on its rack in lifeless 
folds, looking curiously smaller than the 
visitor recalls it, just as the house itself 
looks curiously different from the way 
the visitor, accustomed to seeing it in 
photographs, imagined it would look. 
The visitor, caught once again in the 
numbing shock of comprehension, knows 
now what has been bothering him, what 
has seemed to be missing as he walks 
through the house. 

Visitors to the Home of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historic Site act 
somewhat differently from visitors to 
other national historic sites. There has 
been no vandalism and almost no sou- 
venir stealing. Since the site was opened 
to the public, only three items have 
been missing from the house: the cover 
of a thermostat, part of a door hinge, 
and a small scrap of wallpaper that was 
hanging loose. This, in Mr. George A. 
Palmer's considered judgment, is a na- 
tional, and perhaps a world, record. 


The only times when there is any change 


in the visitors’ attitude of respectful re- 
straint are the days on which the hedges 
are trimmed. Then there is a wild 
scramble for the snipped sprigs of 
hemlock. 

There is no scrambling, wild or 
otherwise, at the grave. It is located in 
what the Roosevelt family called The 
Rose Garden, northeast of the house. 
The garden is almost completely sur- 
rounded by a high, century-old hemlock 
hedge which gives to the square of 
bright green lawn something of the 
quality of a vast, airy vault, open to the 
sky and the sun and the rain. It was 
chosen by Franklin Roosevelt himself 
as his burial place. 

In a crowded life that was distin- 
guished by an almost superhuman ca- 
pacity to find time for everything, it 
that Franklin 
Roosevelt should have found the time 


seems characteristic 
to draw the plans for his own tomb- 
stone. It is made of white Imperial 
Danby marble from the same quarry in 
Vermont that produced the marble for 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington. In a memorandum dated 
December 26, 1937, the text of which 
has been followed meticulously, the late 
President wrote: 


A plain white monument—no carving or 
decoration—to be placed over my grave, 
east and west, as follows: Length, 8 feet; 
width, 4 feet; height, 3 feet. Whole to be 
set on marble base extending 2 feet out 
from monument all around—but said 
base to be no more than 6 inches from the 
ground. 


I hope that my dear wife will on her death 
be buried there also and that the monu- 
ment contain no device or inscription ex- 
cept the following on the south side: 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
1882 — 19- 
ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
1884 — 19- 

There has, of course, been one addi- 
tion to these precise instructions. The 
numerals “45” have been added to the 
second line of the inscription. 

Since the dedication ceremonies, at 
which the grounds were formally 
opened to the public on April 12, 1946, 
there have been fewer and fewer of what 
the Department of the Interior refers 
to, officially, as emotional outbursts. A 
few visitors still ery. Many of them 
pause to bow their heads in prayer for a 
moment. All of them toss away their 
cigarettes before they enter the gap in 
the hemlock hedge. No man fails to re- 
move his hat. 

This seems appropriate enough in the 
people to whom Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, whose last resting place they have 
come to see, addressed these words in 
an undelivered speech he wrote at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, the day before 
his death: ‘The only limit to our re- 
alization of tomorrow will be our doubts 
of today. Let us move forward with 


strong and active faith.” THE END 
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CAPE COD 


(Continued from Page 62) 


villas, moved in at the beginning of the 
season with trunks and servants, and 
rusticated quietly and politely until 
time to return to Boston in the fall. 
Such old Boston families as the Lowells, 
the Hoopers and the Almys still occupy 
summer homes on the Cape; but most 
of the huge estates of that day have 
long since been whittled down as newer 
comers have crowded in and boosted 
land values and tax assessments. Con- 
siderably more than half of the Cape's 
tax income, incidentally, now comes 
from nonresidents, 

Whether or not Cape Codders were 
hostile toward the newer comers who 
began to appear around the turn of the 
century —and standoflish would prob- 
ably better describe their attitude 
they had little to do with getting them 
there. Their maritime economy, and 
consequently their population, had been 
waning steadily since the Civil War, 
but few Cape Codders looked to sum- 
mer Visitors as the answer to their prob- 
lems. Residents of the town of Fal- 
mouth, to be sure, had agitated for a 
branch line of the railroad until they 
got it in 1872, but not because it would 
bring more summer people. They 
wanted it to serve a highly odoriferous 
guano plant which had been built on 
Penzance Point, and which seemed to 
the average Cape Codder a much more 
promising industry than summer visi- 
tors. It was a Boston man who con- 
verted the point in 1890 from a fertilizer 
manufactory toa resort, and remodeled 
the nearby “Beehive,” where guano 
workmen had lived, into the Break- 
water Hotel. The point itself isnow the 
site of some of the Cape's finest sum- 
mer residences. 

Similarly, a man named Jones picked 
up, in 1892, a large piece of land on 
Hog Island, also in Falmouth, where 
the old wharves were rotting away and 
weeds growing amongst the litter. He 
renamed it Chappaquoit Island, cleaned 
it up, laid it out for a summer resort, 
and in five years had changed an $800 
property into a $50,000 one. Native 
Cape ¢ odders soon caught on to this 
trend and held their land for better 
prices, but most of the resort promo- 
tion was done by off-Cape opportunists. 

Largely as a result of this increasing 


summer business, the Cape Cod popu- 
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lation reached its Civil War maximum 
again in 1900, and though it slipped 
slightly after that, the new influx of 
summer people brought by the auto- 
mobile in subsequent years set it mov- 
ing ahead again by 1920. By that time, 
most Cape Codders, consciously or 
unconsciously, had accepted the role 
that economic fate and their highly 
attractive salt-water surroundings had 
cast upon them, as summer hosts to 
well-paying guests. 

The preservation of the Cape Cod 
character, at least in modified form, 
under these changed circumstances, and 
even more the preservation of pic- 
turesque relics of the former civiliza- 
tion, such as the old windmills which 
still stand in several towns, should 
probably be credited in large part to 
the artistic element which has been 
prominent in the Cape’s summer popu- 
lation for years. 

One of the first artists to discover 
the Cape was the late Charles W. 
Hawthorne, N.A., who visited Prov- 
incetown in the summer of 1899, and 
soon started an art school there. From 
this beginning, Provincetown eventu- 
ally became one of the best-known 
art colonies in the country, and virtu- 
ally all aspects of Cape Cod life and 
landscape have since served as subjects 
for the hundreds of painters who have 
lived and worked on the Cape. 

In recent years, so many camp fol- 
lowers have joined the artists, particu- 
larly at Provincetown—artisans who 
hammer brass and tool leather, pseudo 
artists who decorate hatracks and 
make curtain pulls out of fishnets, and 
dilettantes who just like to wear berets 
and talk—that the town has become 
vaguely reminiscent of New York's 
Greenwich Village in its “arty” hey- 
day. Nevertheless, large numbers of 
serious artists and art students still 
tramp the dunes and beaches of the 
Cape with their easels and palettes 
and the Provincetown Art Association 
summer shows have been hitting new 
records for attendance, having sold 
more than $25,000 worth of paintings in 
the first two years after the war. Sales 
have since been less brisk, but other ac- 
tivities have put the gallery on a self 


sustaining basis. 


SALT-AIR LITERATURE 


Writers soon followed the artists to 
the Cape, and almost every town now 
has one or more literary celebrities. 
Many of them have used the Cape and 
its people as material for books, and 
Cape literature includes works by such 
writers as Susan Glaspell, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Henry Beston, and Henry C. 
Kittredge. John Dos Passos makes 
Provincetown his year-round home, 
and his wife, killed in 1947 in an auto- 
mobile accident, collaborated with 
Edith Shay, whose husband, Frank 


Shay, also adopted the Cape some 
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years ago, on one of the best of the 
many books that have been written 
about the Cape. 

Frank Shay was one of the early 
leaders in another phase of Cape Cod 
summer life which has established a 
healthy tradition of its own: theatri- 
cals. Back in 1916, a then unknown 
young writer named Eugene O'Neill 
was living on the back shore of Prov- 
incetown in an abandoned Coast Guard 
station—which has since been washed 
into the sea. One of his early plays, 
Bound East for Cardiff, with other orig- 
inal plays by Provincetown writers, 
was put on by a group of them in a 
fishhouse at the end of a wharf. The 
group was soon so successful that, as 
the Provincetown Players, it opened a 
theater in New York. Other groups 
took up the idea on the Cape, playing 
in old barns and movie houses. 

In 1927, Raymond Moore, artist and 
playwright, opened the Cape Play- 
house, a remodeled meeting house, in 
Dennis, which became the pilot plant 
for summer theaters all over the coun- 
try. Basil Rathbone and Violet Kem- 
ble Cooper appeared in the first pro- 
duction, The Guardsman; since then 
most of the famous ‘stars of stage and 
screen have appeared there, at one 
time or another. Cape Codders, for all 
their precious reputation for being un- 
bending, have adopted their assorted 


artist-summer visitors as their own. 
SEA HARVEST 


The only two industries of any con- 
sequence on the Cape which are not 
dependent on the summer-visitor busi- 
ness are the old one of fishing and the 
comparatively more recent one of cran- 
berry growing. Cape Cod fishermen 
still take 40,000,000 pounds of fish 
from the sea in a good year, and, thanks 
to modern transportation and refrigera- 
tion, sell a large part of it fresh, instead 
of having to salt it down for “Cape 
Cod turkey” 


did. Only a minority of the fishermen, 


as earlier generations 


however, are of the old Yankee Cape 
Cod stock. 

In Chatham and Harwich Port, 
which are active fishing ports, many 
fishermen from the Canadian maritime 
provinces have come in; while in Prov- 
incetown, the leading fishing port, al- 
most all the fishermen are of Portu- 
guese ancestry, the sons and grandsons 
of men who came from the Azores to 
mar the whaling ships and fishing 
schooners of the last century. In Prov- 
incetown today, in fact, a substantial 
majority of the population is of Portu- 
guese descent. The Portuguese name 
Silva is as common as is Smith or Jones 
in many another American community ; 
and men of this descent operate most 
of the town’s businesses and hold most 
of its political offices. 

In the cranberry industry, too, peo- 


ple of Portuguese blood play a large 
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part. These latter, unlike those in Prov- 
incetown, are mostly Bravas, descend- 
ants of part-Portuguese, part-African 
inhabitants of the Cape Verde Islands, 
who were brought to the Cape as labor 
for the cranberry bogs in the latter 
part of the last century. Up to the early 
part of the century, cranberries had 
grown wild on the Cape, but nobody 
had thought of cultivating them. In 
1816, a Dennis man named Henry 
Hall started trying to develop superior 
strains by cultivation, and by the mid- 
dle of the century commercial cran- 
berry growing was an established in- 
dustry. 

Today, Cape Cod, with some ad- 
joining areas of Massachusetts, pro- 
duces three fourths of the nation’s 
cranberries, capitalizing on a vitamin 
content which was unknown by that 
name when Cape Cod whalers used to 
take a few barrels of cranberries to sea 
to prevent scurvy. 


FROM SAIL TO PLOW 


On a few parts of the Cape—notably 
in Falmouth, where some Portuguese 
farmers have developed a sizable straw- 
berry industry, and in West Barnstable, 
where some Finnish farmers have be- 
come established —agriculture plays a 
substantial part in the economy; but 
even farming, for the most part, is tied 
in with the summer business. Truck 
crops and poultry, grown primarily for 
local sale during the summer season, 
account for most of it. Many Cape 
Cod housewives also add to the sum- 
mer income by gathering the beach 
plums which grow wild on the dunes 
and making beach-plum jams and 
jellies, the Cape's special and justly 
famed delicacies. 

The largest agricultural venture ever 
tried on the Cape was the Coonames- 
sett Ranch, consisting of 14,000 acres in 
the towns of Falmouth, Bourne, Sand- 
wich and Mashpee, which was intended, 
thirty years or so ago, to prove that 
large-scale farming could be carried out 
successfully in the area. Within a few 
years, however, parts of it were being 
sold for summer estates, and most of 
what is left is now given over to a hotel 
and cottages catering, like all the rest 
of the Cape, to summer visitors. The 
ranch, incidentally, was on a fresh- 
water lake—one of no less than 200 
scattered over the Cape. 

It is the salt water, however, which 
dominates the Cape, even to affecting 
the climate. Serving as a constant 
check on violent temperature changes, 
it blesses the Cape with cooler sum- 
mers and warmer winters than the ad- 
joining large inland land mass. As a 
result, the Cape is gradually acquiring 
new year-round residents— primarily 
retired people who used to come sum- 
mers and now stay throughout the 
year. Last year, for the first time, a 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
number of hotels remained open well 
into the fall, to demonstrate that the 
Cape is at its best at a time when most 
visitors have usually gone home, and 
did so well that a 


Cape Cod Indian 
Summer” season is on its way to be- 
come a regular event. 

It is from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day, however, that the Cape does most 
of its business. The bankers and indus- 
trialists open their big summer homes. 


The lesser business and professional 


people open their smaller—and more 


numerous—ones. The hotels—a few of 
them expensive, but most of them small 


fill up. 


So do the tourist homes and private 


and in the middle price range 
boarding and rooming houses—dozens 
of them to every hotel. Twenty-three 
yacht clubs go into commission, and 
fifteen golf links come to life. The 
branch shops of fashionable Boston 
and New York stores open for the sea- 
son in Hyannis and Falmouth, and so 


do the antique shops, the tearooms 





and the fried-clam shacks. And all up 
and down the Cape, people stretch out 
on the beaches in the sun. 

When the Mayflower was lying in 
Provincetown harbor, in 1620, Gover- 
nor Bradford's young wife was drowned. 

“Prob'ly took one look at the place 
and jumped overboard,’ Cape Codders 
chuckle. But they don’t really believe it. 
*Morelikely,” 


“she just wanted to swim ashore and 


oneof themsaid recently, 


be the first woman in history to take 


a sun bath on a Cape Cod beach.” 








WEST POINT 


(Continued from Page 55) 


V-J Day. 


these, including some fairly doddering 


Nearly nine thousand of 


ones, saw active service in the last 
war. 

For the first fifteen years of its ex- 
istence, West Point had an influence 
scarcely more impressive than its in- 
Then, in 1817, it got 
as Superintendent, Major (later Colo- 
who held the 
job till 1833 and cut such a swath 
that he has been known ever since 
as the Father of the Military Academy. 


Thayer introduced a good many inno- 


itial enrollment. 


nel) Sylvanus Thayer, 


vations at West Point that not only 
have survived there but, in a few cases, 
have been adopted by nonmilitary 
academies. 

It was he, for example, who devel- 
oped the idea of blackboard instrue- 
tion, which is still so much in favor 
at West Point that today, in some of 
the classrooms, five hues of chalk are 


hand — blue, 


Thayer 


kept on yellow, pink, 


orange and white. advocated 
small classes, and today, while at some 
universities professors matter-of-factly 
take on a thousand or more students at 
a clip, no West Point class ever has 
more than fifteen to a teacher. Thayer, 
a stern disciplinarian, decreed that 
daily examinations be held in every 
subject, so students would have to 
keep up with their assignments; now- 
adays, cadets are still graded in almost 
every class every day. They even re- 
ceive marks on their performances in 


intramural team sports. 


West Point began as an engineering 
school and was, in fact, the first en- 
gineering school in the United States. 
Not until after the first World War did 
the social sciences and the humanities 
infiltrate into ‘the curriculum— which, 
unlike that of most colleges, was and is 
almost’ entirely nonelective. Today 
these modern interlopers occupy nearly 
half of the curriculum, and so securely 
are they entrenched there that nobody 
even blinked, not long ago, when an 
English professor at the Point remarked 
to several of his faculty associates, “ If 
the cadets will just remember that a 
Pindaric ode is a lyric on an elevated 
subject, that’s good enough.” The pres- 
ent objective of the Academy is to turn 
out graduates who are not experts in 


warlike field, but who 


are broadly educated and ready to 


any particular 


assimilate specialized military knowl- 


edge at postgraduate Army schools. 
While they still study more mathemat- 
ics, mechanics, electronics and allied 
subjects than anything else, each of 
them also takes, for example, two years 
of one of five modern languages 

Russian 
tenth of the 


present Corps is studying Russian, a 


French, German, Portuguese, 


or Spanish. About one 
fact perhaps of no significance what- 
ever. 

The most significant recent change 
in the curriculum is that psychology 
has won formal recognition as a sub- 
ject for fledgling officers to put. their 
minds to. The Army professes to have 
become convinced, in the last war, that 
American citizens called up for service 
do not react favorably to the martinet 
type of officer, and that citizen sol- 
diers ought to be told by their superiors 
not only what to do but why they have 
to do it. 


up a new 


Accordingly, the Point has set 
academic subdepartment 
called Military Psychology and Leader- 
ship. The class of 1951 will be the first 
one to graduate with a full dose of ap- 
plied psychology. By then, seniors, or 
first classmen, will be getting 180 hours 
of instruction in psychology—more 
hours than are allotted to any other 
single subject in the final year—and will 
delve into such special aspects of mili- 


tary leadership as “ fear,’ “ psychologi- 


cal warfare,” “ 


panic and mobs,” “the 
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background of the citizen soldiers,” 
“the utilization of Negro manpower” 
and “the officer as agent of public 
opinion.” 

Psychology has extracurricular sig- 
nificance at the Academy these days too. 
For one thing, the Point now has what 
it calls an Aptitude System, a method 
of singling out those cadets best and 
least qualified as leaders. Each cadet is 
evaluated as a potential leader not only 
by the officers who come into contact 
with him but by every one of the hun- 
dred or so other cadets in his own com- 
pany. Men who consistently get low 
ratings in aptitude can now be dropped 
from the Academy, regardless of their 
academic standing. 

Moreover, the psychologists on the 
faculty take a dim view of hazing, and 
as a result the annoyances to which 
plebes have traditionally been sub- 
jected by upper classmen have some- 
what decreased. It is no longer con- 
sidered desirable for a plebe to be 
asked, for 
Newburgh” 


instance, to “swim to 
until he collapses from ex- 
haustion. Swimming to Newburgh, a 
community eight miles up the Hudson 
from the Point, used to be a popular 
nonwater sport, in which the victim lay 
prone on a bench and waved his arms 
and legs until the performance ceased 
to amuse his tormentor, or until un- 
consciousness set in. 

This sort of thing was supposed to 
build character, or something. The 
modern view is that such nonsense 
probably doesn’t build character at 
all, and perhaps isn’t as funny as it 


once appeared to be. 
THE SPARTAN LIFE 


Plebes continue to lead a mighty 


Spartan existence, however. They 
spend a good deal of their time stand- 
ing at attention, they do a lot of brac- 
ing (assuming a position of exagger- 
ated and not especially comfortable 
attention), and they are forbidden, as 
always, to traipse down Flirtation 


Walk, where, 
rock will fall on the head of any cadet 


the legend goes, a large 


who, while standing beneath it with a 
girl, fails to kiss her. The plebes also 
have new privileges unthought of a gen- 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
eration ago. Now they get a thirty-day 
furlough after a year at the Academy, 
and they no longer have to brace while 
eating their meals. Furthermore, while 
in the dining hall, they may sit on the 
front six inches of their chairs. In the 
old days, three inches was the limit. 
Plebes are not the only cadets who have 
benefited under the new order of things. 
To cite one change that has lately been 
instituted, cadets are now authorized 
to drink while on leave, with the under- 
standing, of course, that in all circum- 
stances they will conduct themselves 
like officers and gentlemen. 

{ somewhat typical day in the life of 
a somewhat typical cadet begins at 
5:50 a.m. (not 5:49 a.m. or 5:51 a.M.), 
at which point he is awakened by a 
combination of stimuli: a booming 
cannon, bugles and drums, ringing bells, 
and the vocal cries of plebes, whose 
privileges include that of rousing the 
members of the upper three classes. 
Cadets fall out for reveille in front of 
their barracks at 6, and then have half 
an hour to tidy up their rooms. (Pe- 
culiarly, they do not make their beds, 
like most soldiers, but rather unmake 
them; they are not supposed to remake 
them until shortly before retiring at 
night, but they do anyway, in some 
cases, after they are fairly certain that 
no more officers are likely to come 
around and inspect their rooms that 
day.) At 6:30 the cadets march to 
breakfast. From 7 to 7:50 they have a 
study period, although not all of them 
spend it studying. Some cadets go back 
to sleep after reveille, and thus are 
obliged, having napped during clean-up 
time, to clean up during study time. 

The first recitation period of the day 
is at 7:55; from then till noon, the em- 
phasis i is sal on academic matters, and 
during this four-hour stretch cadets 
generally have alternate class and 
study periods. Lunch is at 12:10, and 
at | and 2 (or 1300 and 1400, in mili- 
tary terms) there are either classes or 
study periods again. 


WORKERS IN GRAY 


At 3 the academic day is over, or at 
least the recitative part of the academic 
day, and the cadets have an hour of 
athletics and/or military training. At 
4 they are at leisure, except that those 
on varsity squads are apt to have prac- 
tice. Supper is at 6:20, and at 7:15 call 
to quarters is sounded, at which point 
all cadets, including football players, 
repair to their rooms for study and stay 
there, presumably studying, unless 
they have permission to be elsewhere. 
After 10, when taps is sounded, they 
are supposed to be in bed. West Point 
allots the Corps 7 hours and 50 minutes 
for sleep on weekday nights; it makes 
no provisions for insomnia. 

This schedule varies a good dggl, it 
should be noted. For instance, there is 


no required athletic or drill period on 
Wednesday ; during the fall and spring, 
on Tuesday and Thursday, there are 
parades; Sunday is in large part a day 
of leisure (though there is compulsory 
chapel); first classmen have more time 
off (including more week ends off) than 
anyone else, and plebes less; and so on. 
Incidentally, the Academy has com- 
puted that cadets work 72 hours a 
week and, since their annual pay is 
$936, or $18 a week, they are thus paid 
at the rate of twenty-five cents an 
hour. This statistic is probably mean- 
ingless, for it doesn’t take into consider- 
ation the fact that they get their food, 
lodging, clothing and what not free; nor 
the fact that most girls sigh at the mere 
sight of them, a reward of perhaps in- 
calculable value. 


THE ARMY WORLD 


West Point is a large, sprawling in- 
stitution, covering 15,000 acres and 
encompassing a summer camp where 
cadets get the equivalent of a selec- 
tee’s basic training; an airfield, 15 
miles away, with a prep school close by 
for Regular Army enlisted men on the 
verge of becoming cadets; a firing range 
for artillery practice; and the silver- 
bullion depository of the United States 
Treasury, which just happens to be on 
the premises. The Point’s population 
including officers and enlisted men of 
the Academy garrison, civilian workers, 
cadets, faculty members and_ the 
families of many of these—totals some 


six thousand, and for their convenience 


there are an appropriate number of 


schools, churches, power plants, com- 
missaries, fire engines, movie theaters, 
bridge clubs and social cliques. 

The big boss of the whole works is the 
Superintendent (or, in the campus ver- 
nacular, the Supe), and the incumbent 
is Maj. Gen. Bryant Edward Moore. 
The Supe acts as mayor, chief recep- 
tionist for visiting firemen, commander 
of the garrison, president of the 
academic institution, and principal 
recipient of the complaints of those 
tradition-loving old grads who grumble, 
every so ofien, that with psychology 
courses, plebes running around prac- 
tically as unrestrained as savages, and 
goodness knows what other radical de- 
partures from the norm, the Corps has 
gone to hell—or, to use the shorter 
phrase now much in vogue in West 
Point circles, ‘the Corps has.” 

The Superintendent’s office, an ele- 
gant chamber fit for the ruler of so im- 
posing a domain, is decorated with the 
portraits of all the men who have held 
that office, a group of eminent warriors 
including Gen. Pierre Beauregard, who, 
while a major, served as Supe barely 
long enough to have his picture taken. 
Beauregard assumed the job one day 
in 1861, and four days afterward de- 
parted for South Carolina, reaching 
Fort Sumter in time to help get the 
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Civil War started with a bang. The 
South probably never had a chance in 
that war, for there were 800 West 
Pointers in the Union Army, and only 
300 in the Confederate. The most dis- 
tinguished of the latter contingent was, 
of course, Robert E. Lee, who had pre- 
viously served a tour of duty as Super- 
intendent of West Point himself, during 
which he designed the shako that is still 
in evidence today as the crowning 
glory of the full-dress cadet uniform 
West Point is proud of those of its 
alumni who have won renown in com- 
bat, and has not a little pride, too, in 
the accomplishments of men associated 
with it who have achieved other than 
martial fame. (There is one especially 
chauvinistic colonel at the Academy 
who maintains that West Point de- 
serves at least partial credit for the 
invention of the telegraph; for, says the 
colonel, if Samuel F. B. Morse hadn't 
failed, as he once did fail, to secure an 
appointment as drawing instructor at 
the Academy, he might never have had 
time to perfect the instrument.) In the 
West) Point library —the oldest) aca- 
demic building, incidentally, on the 
post, dating from 1I8tl—there are 
memorials to only twoex-cadets, James 
Me Neill Whistler and Edgas Allan Poe, 
neither of whom finished the course. 
Whistler didn’t make it) because he 
flunked chemistry, in consequence of 
which he is supposed to have remarked 
that if silicon had been a gas, he might 
have been a major general. He might 
not have, anyway, judging from. the 
attitude toward military life indicated 
in some sketches he left at West Point 
of soldiers standing guard; his sentinels 
are lying down, if not asleep. Poe left 
the Academy because he needed money 
to pay off a gambling debt and hoped 
to make it by writing; after his de- 
parture, Superintendent Thayer au- 
thorized the 250 cadets who then com- 
prised the Corps to contribute fifty 
cents apiece to help defray the publica- 
tion costs of Poe's first collection of 
poems, Which later became known as 


the West Point Edition. 


THE POINT’S OLD-TIMER 


Among the old-timers of whom West 
Point is proud is one man who not 
only never has written a poem, painted 
a picture, or won a battle, but never 
even was a cadet. He is a white-haired, 
ruddy-complexioned retired technical 
sergeant named Martin Maher, who, a 
few hours after his arrival in this coun 
try from Ireland in 1896, headed for 
West Point and has stayed there, in one 
capacity or another, ever since. Maher, 
now seventy-two, is the Academy ver 
sion of the ancient campus figure who 
hnew everybody when. He has seen 
every Army-Navy game since 1899 —a 
record unmatched, he thinks, by any 
Army rooter; he has had the entire 


Corps of Cadets parade in his honor 
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on the occasion of his fiftieth anniver 

sary on the premises; he was once nearly 
thrown off the post by John J. Per- 
shing —when the latter was a faculty 
officer and Maher was a waiter who had 
surreptitiously lent) some Academy 
utensils to a cadet for a picnic; he min- 
istered to Dwight D. Eisenhower when 
that promising cadet hurt his leg play- 
ing football: and he brewed beer for 
the football squad during Prohibition. 
MacArthur, Superintendent at the 
time, is said to have sampled the stuff 


and to have pronounced it amazing. 
TRADITION DIES HARD 


Football is, naturally, West Point's 
big money-maker among sports (its 
receipts pay for the Academy's whole 
athletic program), but the game has 
flourished there for only a little over 
half a century. For many years before 
that, the two major sports, participation 
in Which was compulsory, were fencing 
and riding. Both have now virtually 
disappeared from the scene, but since 
West Point does not abandon an old 
tradition lightly, the director of physi- 
cal education still bears the title 
“Master of the Sword.” Riding went 
by the wayside two years ago, when the 
Academy's horses were sold at auction. 
Athletically, the emphasis at the 
Point is now on what are called “take 
away” sports. Plebes, for instance, are 
required to strike up at least an elemen 
tary acquaintance with golf and tennis. 

Whether at the country club, or in 
parlor conversation, the West) Point 
graduate of the immediate future seems 
likely to be a far more worldly fellow 
than his prototype of a couple of gener- 
ations back. Today's first classman re- 
celves, with the compliments of the 
Academy, subscriptions to The New 
York Times and Herald Tribune and to 
Time: in terms of general knowledge, 
he is undoubtedly on a par with any 
college senior. A year ago, the West 
Point graduating class was given, ex 
perimentally, an examination covering 
eight fields of knowledge. The same 
test was taken by L172 seniors in forty 
liberal arts colleges. Two of the sub- 
jects on the quiz—the — biological 
sciences and fine arts—are not taught 
at West Point, but despite this initial 
handicap, 58 per cent of the cadets 
finished in the upper third of the whole 
group, and only 8 per cent finished in 
the bottom third. Some of the old grads 
may think that the Corps has... but 
few men in the present Corps would 
concur in this pessimistic view. “We 
still look just as good in the newsreels 
as the Corps ever did,” one cadet re- 
The big difference 


is that when we finish up here, we ought 


marked recently 


to be able to go into the outside world 
and converse intelligently with non- 
West) Pointers on nonmilitary  sub- 
jects. Now that’s progress, isn’t it?” 


THE END 
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COFFEE 


(Continued from Page 70) 


scales and mammoth cuspidors, these 
experts analyze innumerable samples of 
coffee, using all of the five senses. 
Both green and roasted beans are 
lirst examined for color and “finish” 
through the fingers for 
Water, that is not 


and = sifted 
weight and “ring.” 
quite boiling is poured on the freshly 
ground coffee in each sampling cup. The 
brew is first carefully sniffed and then 
drawn noisily into the mouth with such 
violence that it hits the taste buds in 
a fine sp The cupper’s findings are 
expressed in such trade terms as: body, 
richness, smoothness, acidity, wininess, 


smokhiness, mustiness, groundiness, 
woodiness, sourness, muddiness, grassi- 
bitter- 


ness, rankness, hidiness and 


ness. These ¢ \pressions do not possess 
the lyrical imagery with which profes- 
vintage 


sional connoisseurs describe 


wines —“‘stately magnificence,” “‘slen- 
der but significant,” or “sweetly non- 
sensical” — but their practical value to 
the packers and buyers of coffee is 
demonstrated daily in terms of volume 


and profit 


FROM COFFEE TO CAFE 


Coffee is as necessary to most Amer- 


icans today as bread; no meal would 


seem complete without its friendly 


presence, Yet, in spite of the vast 
quantities we consume, and the im- 


pressive strides we have made in im- 
proving its quality and preparation, 
the great day of coffee does not belong 
golden era of 


7th and 18th 


to modern times. The 
coffee occurred in the 
Centuries, when it was anew and excil- 
ing experience to the palate and seemed 
to exert an inspiring influence upon the 
social and creative life of that day 
England's 


ment took place at a time when thou- 


liveliest’ literary move- 
sands of coffeehouses flourished in Old 


Some scholars are convinced 


London 
link between 
A little dredging of the 


social and literary 


that there is a definite 
these two facts 
documentation of 
the period reveals impressive evidence 
that this is not so farfetched as it may 
appear 

About the middle of the 17th Cen- 
tury, a Turkey merchant named Mr 
Kdwards introduced his friends to a 
made from the grain, 


called coffee. 


was favorable 


new hve veraue 
or berry, Their reaction 
and so many callers de 
seended upon Mir. Edwards, clamoring 
fora taste of the exotic new drink, that 
he set upin 1652 ashopin George Y ard, 
Lombard Street, solely for the sale and 
onsumption of coffee This was Lon- 
don’s first coffeehouse, the forerunner 
of many famous establishments whose 
names have become part of the culture 
and political history of England 

By iT 


colTeehouses 


10 there were over a thousand 


\t first thes held a very 


HOLIDAY 


mixed and democratic company. As time 
went on, special groups took overcertain 
hostelries and made them their own. 


There 


clergymen, for doctors, insurance writ- 


was a popular meeting place for 


rs, politicians, stockjobbers, lawyers, 
and fishmongers. The atmosphere of de- 
bate, the fumes of smoke and steaming 
coffee, and the clamor of quarrel and 
merriment were especially attractive 
to wriling men, who formed various 


coteries, each claiming its favorite 


house and usually centering around 
some celebrity of the craft. 

Sir Richard Steele, in the first issue of 
the Tatler, made the following charac- 


teristic announcement: 


All accounts of gallantry, pleasure and 
entertainment shall be under the article of 
White's Coffee House ; 
Will's Coffee House: 
litle of Grecian: 


you willhave from St. James's Coffee House, 


poetry under that of 
learning under the 
foreign and domestic news 


and what else I shall on any other subject 
offer shall be dated from my own apartment. 


When the 


Steele and his crony Addison circulated 


Spectator was founded, 


day and nicht among the more promi- 
nent houses, scribbling away by the 
light of a candle in the midst of roister- 
ing and horseplay, swapping gossip 
with the fops and gallants of the Court, 
interviewing His Majesty's men of 
state, and thriving mightily on it all 
Dryden, the poet, had his favorite table 
at Will's, on the corner of Bow Street, 
where he was called upon to settle all dif- 
ficult’ points under discussion among 
the assembled literati 

In his Diary, Samuel Pepys mentions 
a visit to Will's: 

1 stopped at the great Coffee House there 
where Drvden the 
poet 1 knew at Cambridge, and all the wits 
of the town, and Harris the player, and Mr 
Hoole of the College. And had I time then, 


or could at other times, it will be good com- 


uhere 1 never was before 


pany thither, for there, 1 perceive, is very 


willy and pleasant discourse. 
AUTHORS’ AID 


rulars at Button’s were 
Arbuthnot, and 
the fashionable high- 


Among the reg 


Pope, Dean Swift, 
Jimmy MacLaine, 
wasyman and a swaggering rogue who 
some time later was caught by the law 
while selling a lace-trimmed garment 
which obviously had been tailored for 
someone else. White's, more famous for 
cocoa than for coffee, was known as 
the most fashionable hell in London,” 
and was denounced severely by Swift 
as, “the common rendezvous of in- 
famous sharpers and noble cullies.” 
Here Lord Carlisle lost £10,000 in a 
single night. Except for a few gilded 
traps like White's, the London coffee- 
house served principally as a club and 
forum, without formal rules or dues. 
It was a haven for the free exchange 
of opinions and ideas, offering a sound- 
ing place and sanctum for vivid per- 
sonalities like Johnson and his Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Hogarth, 


Sheridan and Fielding. 
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It is only fair to add that one of the 
major attractions of the coffeehouse was 
simply that coffee cost less than ale, 
wines or spirits. A cup of coffee served 
usually black without sugar cost one or 
two pence, often with a daily paper 
thrown in. The gradual decline and 
death of this celebrated institution was 
directly due to England’s loss of the 
East Indies trade to the French and 
Dutch. The British then turned to the 
business of tea, and when some 4,000,- 
000 pounds of tea were imported in 
1757, the last of the famous houses be- 
gan to nail up its shutters. 

In Paris, at a time paralleling the 
widespread popularity of coffee across 
the Channel, the French enjoyed the 
drink in their own manner. A host of 
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famous cafés were in full swing. They 
were gathering places of famous ac- 
tors, authors, dramatists and musi- 
cians. Among the more notable cus- 
tomers were Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Jeaumarchais, Diderot and Benjamin 
Franklin. The vogue of coffee rose to 
heights rather surprising among a 
wine-loving people like the French. 
An anecdote illustrating its popular- 
ity is attributed to Voltaire. On hear- 
ing a renark that coffee was a slow 
poison, the French philosopher re- 
plied: “I think it must be, for Ive 
been drinking it for eighty-five years 


and am not dead yet.” 


There were American coffeehouses of 


a sort in 17th Century Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, but they were 
really taverns, where hard liquors, wines 
and meals were dispensed as well as 
coffee. Some of them served as assem- 
bly rooms for merchants, magistrates 
and military men. They lacked the 


clublike color of their London forebears, 


and offered more sustenance to the 
stomach than to the soul. 

Shipping the intervening years to our 
own scene and time, a rapid glance in all 
directions fails to disclose a single pub- 
lic place of merit where coffee may be 
drunk, to the exclusion of other bev- 
erages, in an atmosphere of relaxation 
and serenity. We think back with regret 
to Vienna, once called “the mother of 
cafés,” where coffee held imperial rank 
and enjoyed first place in the affections 
of all the people. There probably never 
was a4 cily within living memory where 
the amiable pastime of loafing in public 
attained such glorious ascendency over 
man’s unnatural attraction to work. To 
sit of a contemplative summer after- 
noon along the Graben or in the Prater, 
ata table bearing a file of newspapers, a 
plate of divinely flaky kipfel and a por- 
celain cup of fragrant black coffee 
crowned with glistening whipped cream, 
was an experience which, unfortunately, 
no one of our present generation will 
ever enjoy again. Americans are a busy 
and a dutiful people. We like to do our 
drinking standing up against a bar or 
huddled at a counter, and there is some- 
thing in our blood which makes us un- 
easy at the thought of wasting precious 
working hours in the full sight of 
strangers. Nevertheless, many coffee 
lovers still believe that in large U.S. 
cifies there is a profitable future for 
something resembling the old coffee- 
house, where our national drink will be 
given the respectful treatment it merits. 


GRAPH FOR PERFECTION 


It is not too optimistic to believe that 
the ” perfect cup of coffee” has a better 
chance of evolving in America than 
might be expected. Already widespread 
signs of improvement in home and res- 
taurant brewing are noticeable. A hun- 
dred different kinds of coffee are on the 
market from a score of pre xlucing coun- 
tries. They are blended and roasted and 
ground with scientific skill by men of in- 
tegrity and ability. Our Pure Food Laws 
protect us against misbranding and 
substitution, and there is stringent legal 
interpretation of the Department of Ag- 
rieulture’s definition, “Coffee is a bev- 
erage resulting from a water infusion of 
roasted coffee and nothing else.”” Prac- 
tically universal use of modern vacu- 
um paching in tin and glass has helped 
to preserve freshness, strength and 
aroma. And, finally, the recent educa- 
tional program of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau and the adoption of a 
“standard measure” should do much 
to correct the principal mistake of the 
housewife, which is simply not to use 
enough coffee to the cup. 

It seems possible that the familiar 
complaint of the American male 
“My wife’s the best damn cook in the 
world, but she just can’t make a cup of 
coffee” 


the wooden coffee grinder. 


may soon become as dated as 
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who raise the crops labor endlessly and earn little. 


A self-contained melancholy seems to be the underlying characteristic of the Portuguese today 


by CHARLES WERTENBAKER 


Portuguese wants to sp nda gav evening le 


goes to a café to hear somebody sing the fado, 


a mournful folk song 
tions of the 


devoted to the tribula- 
Portuguese people, individually 
ind collectively. Hf he wants something really 
hilarious, be ws to hear Amalia Rodrigues, 
whose beautiful, tortured face 


most break his heart 


and voice al 


Amalia is a national 


asset comparable only to the lat Vasco da 
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Gama, who discovered a passage to India in 


1198 — not so very long ago, as the Portuguese 


remember things. 


The Portuguese speak a language incompre 
hensible to almost anybody but a Brazilian or 
another Portuguese. This seems to amuse them. 


We can understand the Spanish.” they say 
with a gleam in the eve, “but tl 


cannot understand us.”’ The 


i Spanish 


Portuguese 











have a habit of spelling and pronouncing 
things two or three ways. The wine labeled 
Bussaco comes from a town that spells its 
name Bogaco, and the city of Setabal is often 
pronounced Estabal. 

Portuguese women of the poorer classes 
often carry burdens on their heads. Items 
most frequently thus carried are five-gallon 
jugs of water, 200-pound hampers of fish, 
and crates containing assorted chickens, ducks, 
guineas and geese. This sort of portage, 
in many countries, makes for a supple, grace- 
ful carriage. In Portugal, according to a pro- 
fessor LT met, it makes for short legs from 
knee to ankle. The professor may have been 
pulling my own leg, but T have yet to en- 
counter a Portuguese who was not solemn 
about trifles. 


WHICH CIVIL WAR? 


Soon after a Portuguese boy learns to 
walk, he starts kicking a ball around. Football, 
of the European soccer variety, is the national 
sport and enthusiasm. The government has 
given Lisbon astreamlined new stadium seating 
60,000, or about half as many people as try to 
attend the games. Lashed a representative of 
the government why they hadn't built a bigger 
stadium. He assured me that to have done so 
would have been to sacrifice beauty of design. 
Not even a Portuguese football fan would have 
approved such a thing, since good taste ranks 
above personal comfort in the average Portu- 
guese’s table of values. 

When Portugal plays Spainin Madrid, thou- 
sands of Portuguese flock across the border by 
motor, rail and thumb. A bartender, telling mv 
about the last football game with Spain, sud- 
denly shifted the conversation to the Number 
Two national enthusiasm, Portuguese history. 
The next thing | knew, | was hearing how 
Philip Il of Spain had himself crowned King 
of Portugal in 1580. “But we beat) them 
sixty vears later,” said Alfredo, “and = in 
1706 we took Madrid.” When a Portuguese 


talks about the voyages of discovery, the 


SOUTHERN PORTUGAL'S wheat fails to supply 


the Portuguese by $30,000,000 worth per year. 


—_—> 
COASTAL PORTUGAL is dotted with towns 
like Olhdo, on the southern tip, whose fa- 


cades show the influence of Moorish design. 


























de Oliveira Salazar. Forme 


DICTATOR Salazar used to teach at the Uni- 


versity of Coimbra, founded in 1291. 


COEDS attending the university number 


several dozen, live in the care of nuns. 


STUDENTS at Coimbra occupy small rooms in republicas, 


Portuguese equivalent of American fraternity houses. 


BETWEEN CLASSES, students pause in corridor before 


the room where Doctor Salazar once taught economics. 


wars with Spain, or the civil wars, he seems 
to be transported into the past, a much more 
exciting time to him than the present. Another 
acquaintance gave me a vivid account of the 
guerrilla tactics of the mountaineers in the 
south; he said they had been the toughest 
fighters in the civil war. [| thought he was 
talking about the Spanish civil war, and 
asked on which side the sympathies of th 
Portuguese lay. 

“Oh, no,” he said, trying not to show dis- 
gust, since the Portuguese is never rude, “ Our 
civil war.”” There was a civil war a little over 
one hundred years ago between Portuguese 
and Brazilian claimants to the throne, but I 
am not sure he didn’t mean another one that 
began in 1383. 

The Portuguese are natural democrats. But 
for two decades they have lived under a 
dictatorship and have shown little disposition 
to get rid of it. The dictatorship operates a 
police state, and the Policia Infernacional e de 
Defesa do Estado is ruthless in hunting down 
dissidents, But it also observes soc ial distine - 
tions. The last man caught trying to over- 
throw the government —he was an admiral 
was sentenced to a year of comfortable deten 
tion, which he had already served in care of 
the police. 

The dictator is a mild, retiring professor, 
Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, who is noted 
for his asceticism. His pay is $100 a month. 
His chief political preoccupation is in trying 
to create a docile opposition to himself, 


PROSPERITY BOWS OUT 


If you drive to Portugal, the first thing you 
will notice is how neat and prosperous the 
country looks after the bare, dust-swept 
mountainsides of Spain. Portugal's shiny mac- 
adam roads are lined with clipped hedges, 
its pine forests are tended like vegetable 
gardens, its hillsides terraced, walled and 
planted; the poorest: people live in) spotless, 
whitewashed houses. 

\ closer look reveals that many houses ar 
without windows, and their occupants with- 
out shoes. Portugal and the vast majority of 
its people are very poor; the neatness is the 
result of industry and order, noi of abundance. 
What prosperity the country has enjoyed has 
been derived from the luxury tastes of other 
people, primarily the British taste for port. 
Sut while the British have been austerely go- 
ing without their wine, the Portuguese have 
choked their economy with imported luxuries 
they can’t afford, such as high-powered motor 
cars and gold-plated razors. By last spring most 
Portuguese could) scarcely remember what 
butter tasted like, and their government was 
not sure it could raise the dollars to supply 
them with bread this winter. In the midst of 
this difficulty the mainstay of the country’s 
second largest export industry, the sardine, 
seems to have moved to other waters. 

With less than the customary degree of ex- 
aggeration, Portugal could call itself a tourists’ 
paradise. Since the country is hard up, it might 
therefore be supposed that Portugal caters 
to tourists. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. \W hen I applied (Continued on Page 102) 














JERONIMOS MONASTERY is one of Lisbon’s hand- THE WATER FRONT at Lisbon, a city of 750,000, has the STREET ELEVATOR helps pedestrians nego- 


somest buildings. Vaseo da Gama is buried inside. atmosphere, here and there, of a small fishing village. tiate one of the city’s numerous levels. 


Lisbon, like Rome, squats on seven hills at the mouth of the Tagus River, but it belongs to the sea 


LISBON. One of the best views of the Portuguese capital and the Tagus River on which it lies can be had from Senhora Moun- 
tain. Upper left is the Castelo do Sao Jorge, the site of the historic battle which resulted in the expulsion of the Moors in 1147. 
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THE FISHERMEN of Nazare, in their bright-hued plaids, are perhaps the most colorful in all Portugal. Their stocking caps, also unique, 
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the land is arid and flat. North of the Tagus, 
the country is overcrowded; the south cannot 
decently support even its meager population. 
The poor people in the north work their own 
small farms and vineyards, or work for some- 
body else on the land or in small factories. 
Those in the south labor on cork plantations 
or in wheat fields that stretch for square mile 
after square mile because much of the land is 
too poor to plant more than once in seven 
years. The rich people of the north live in thei 
own towns or in country chateaux; rich south- 
erners live in Lisbon. Even the birds sing 
songs in the north and the prettiest girls 
are in Viana do Castelo, the northernmost 
seaport, 

Between the mountain ranges of the north, 
which are the gentler slopes of Spain’s massive 
sierras, flow the Minho, the Douro and the 
Mondego, gushing along in normal years, mov- 
ing sluggishly in a drought year. Electricity in 


Portugal is a luxury. Except for a few hydro- 











A CREWMAN on a fishing vessel makes about $120 during a 6-8 months’ season. The rest of the year he 


are used as pockets for small objects. 
may work in a small factory, or on a farm. This man is using a homemade shuttle for repairing nets 


electric developments, such as the Guilhofrei ae 
and the Santa Luzia dams, and another devel- ALL HANDS are required for this fishing operation. The net is floated offshore by infl ated pigekins but 
opment on the Zézere, the government has been it is secured ashore by a long line at each end. Even the women share the task of hauling in the catch. 


rather slow to « xploit the power of its rivers, 


regarding them more highly as scenery. 

The highways are more up to date than the 
country’s power facilities. Road workers live in 
neat cottages beside them, and one who keeps 
his roadbed smooth, his hedges trimmed, and his 
fences and signposts painted may win his house 
as a prize. They wear gray Stetsons like those 
of cowboys, and the paternalistic government 
has taught them to salute the passing motorist 


as if welcoming him to their domain. 





There is hardly atown in Northern Portugal 
without something historical to look at, usually 
i castle; the castle, not the church as in Spain, 
dominates the urban sky line. Government hos- 
pitals and schools blend with the older archi- 
tecture, some of it going back to the Moorish. 
Hospitals andschoolsaren’tas numerousasthey 
ought to be— four years is the maximum school- 





ing required by law—but ten years ago there 
were almost none. 

If you spent only a few days north of the 
Tagus, you would not forget the quaysides of 
Porto smelling of rich red wine, or the steep 
cobbled streets of Coimbra with moonlight 
pouring through the Arch of Almedina, or the 
shaded walks and quiet gardens of Cintra, or 
the brightly dressed fishermen and chattering 
maids of Nazare, where the white town below 
the cliff flattens out like a cubist painting. You 
would remember the girls in their brilliant 
scarves, carrying water jugs on their heads, and 
you might forget that bearing water from the 
well means that there is none in the house. 
Northern Portugal conceals its poverty be- 
neath the picturesque. 

Take port, for instance. In the sandy, hard- 
worked soil of terraced vineyards along the up- 
per Douro grow the big, sweet grapes from 
which the wine is made. At the end of summer 
thousands of barefoot peasant men and women 
go out into the vineyards and pick the grapes; 
it is seasonal work for which the picturesque 
peasants are paid about fifty cents a day. At the 
adegas other barefoot workers tread the grapes 
in stone dagars, or troughs. From the lagars the 
juice goes into huge vats, where it bubbles pic- 
turesquely, and ferments with a heady smell; 
then into other vats one fifth filled with brandy 
to stop the fermentation. In the spring it goes 
down the river in picturesque flat-bottom sail- 
boats to the lodges of the wine companies at 
Villa Nova de Gaia, on the south bank of the 
Douro across from Porto proper, and there it 
ollicially becomes port and the country’s most 
valuable export. 


TUNA run 150 to 400 pounds, off the southern coast of Portugal. They are guided into this trap through 


“The Portuguese and the English have al- 


a mile-wide system of smaller nets. Fishermen get drenched as the trapped tuna churn the water. ways been the best of (Continued on Page 106) 


THE CORK OAK is orchard-cultivated in Portugal and, if properly tended, 


CORK PILE ready for shipment to a processing plant. An unskilled worker in a 
may yield its bark—the cork—every eight or nine years for over a century. 


cork factory makes about 80¢ a day; those who strip the trees earn even less. 
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RABELO BOATS carry port wine in casks down the Douro River from the grape- THE MANAGER of a large wine company in Porto doubles in the time- 


growing region around Régua to the wine merchants’ storehouses in Porto. honored art of wine tasting. His company still prefers bottling by hand. 


Portugal’s three main industries are more picturesque than profitable. 


England drinks less port; sardines have moved elsewhere; plastic stoppers are substituting for cork 


PORT WINE GRAPES—black. thick-skinned, full of juice and natural sugar—are grown in terraced vineyards along 


the banks of the Douro River. The town of Régua, center of Portugal's growing industry, is in the background. 
eS r r to 3 - 








(Continued from Page 104) friends because we 

can’t get no port wine anywhere else,” said 

t : Swinburne, the gunner, in Captain Marryat’s 
he Peter Simple. Historically he was talking non- 
, sense (English crusaders helped Portugal's 
es > founder, Alfonso [, take Lisbon from the Moors 
Se: 4: ; in the 12th century, and the first English firm 
ca A, ae ps in Porto was not founded until 1654), but it 
is nonetheless true that the British liking for 

strong,sweet wine aided Portugal's economy for 
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nearly 250 years. The British families who have 
lived around Porto for nearly that long still 
contribute their own brand of charm to Portu- 
guese living, knowing by name all the flowers 
and lacy evergreens that make so much of the 
countryside look like a cosmic garden. But 
their so iety is beginning to break up. Most of 
the port firms are in hock to the government. 


EMPTY BOTTLES 

be te What has happened to the port business is a 
BULLFIGHT. Death in the afternoon is not necessarily lethal in Portugal. For the most part the fights pretty good sample of what has happened to 
range from pallid to ludicrous, with dehorned bulls and emphasis on agility rather than risk. Portugal's economy. In 1939 Portugal exported 
some 11,000,000 liters (roughly quarts) of 

port, mostly to Britain. By 1912 exports were 

down to 7,000,000 liters, because of what the 

war did to shipping. But nobody cared much; 

the British had to win the war and the Portu- 

guese were growing rich on wolfram, refugee 

money, and the high prices paid by the Allies 


to heep the Germans from eating sardines. 


we 


With the end of the war exports went up: 28,- 
OOOL000 Liters of port in 1916. That was when 


Portugal thought everything would be dandy 
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and went ona buying spree with its war profits. 


Then came the austere Sir Stafford Cripps to 
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power, and Britain almost) stopped) buying 


port: last year less than 18,000,000 liters were 


exported, and now port is looking for new cus- 
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tomers. But the price today ts just about double 
what it was in 1939. The port people, like ev- 
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erv body else, wish the l united States would bail 
them out. [fit will help any, [may mention 
that my Great-Aunt Lucy, a Virginian of the 
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old school, took a dram of port three times a 


. 
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day until she was drowned at ninety-two. 


Across the Tagus in the Alentejo the land 
PARADE. ‘Thi Portuguese love a carnival— HISTORY is the theme of this Lisbon fete. “Legions” epstiiagns oe a 


ledon'’t? TI p ed P ; he R ; flattens out and you can drive for fifty miles 
sWhal people chon t Hsone iin Penalty onee polwes ortugal as part ot the roman mpire. and esc nothine aaat wheat Gi Ids. dusty alive 
groves, cork plantations, and an occasional 
, small town. The wheat fails to supply Portu- 

FORMER ROYAL BARGES pra ide on the Tagus River in a celebration marking the defeat of the Moors. 2 ¢ 
. : gals need for bread by 330,000,000 worth a 

Boats from all over the country took part in the pageant—Feast of the Pagus—in Lisbon’s harbor. é # 

year, the olive oil doesn’t cover the bottom of 
the national skillet, and the cork business, 
which ranks after wine and fish, has fallen off 
now that the use of plastic bottle stoppers is in- 
creasing. An unskilled worker ina cork factory 
makes about eighty cents a day; the men who 
mw 66 4 strip the bark from the trees get considerably 
; bi a ta less than that. OF their diet a British observer 
‘> é ; remarked eestatically in 1909; ~ Bread and oil, 
Pt gtgy aan ae haricots and lentils, tosay nothing of a banquet 


of fat pork once or twice a week — this is good, 
o 


Pts honest food at all events, and fit for a king if he 
has never known better.” The avesage Alentejo 


c 


peasant has not vel (Continued on Page 108) 


CRUSADERS. The country forgets neither the 
achievements of its explorers, nor the past 
might of its warriors. These Penafiel mum- 


mers wear their battle gear with grim pride, 
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HAND RAKING of salt, made by evaporating sea water, 


is typical of the primitive Portuguese way of living. 


WASHING in southern Portugal is often a social 


event; housewives laugh and gossip as they serub. 


AN OX, wearing blinders lest he should become bored 


by his circular course, powers this irrigation pump. 


known better, and 
neither has the average factory worker. But the 


(Continued from Page 106) 


latter, at least, is protected by his government 
against being fired when business is bad; he is 
guaranteed three days’ work a weeh. 

Below the Alentejo, behind a low mountain 
range, lies Portugal's southernmost province, 
the Algarve. Algarve is Arabic for “The West,” 
and there Portugal looks more like North Af- 
rica than like Europe. Clean white beaches 
spotted with battered rocks stretch for miles 
along the coast, and behind them are the 
white, dry villages. This is where you see the 
windowless houses, with Arab chimneys look- 
ing like belfries, and the barefoot, bare-bottom 
children playing in the dust of the streets. 
There, in February, you will also see almond 
blossoms that cover the countryside like snow. 

In the Algarve I talked for a while with Capt. 
Manuel José master of a 
large sardine steamer, the Porluga 5, and is far 


Rolao, who is 


from being a poor man by Portuguese stand- 
ards. He has reached the top of his profession. 
He apologized for receiving me in a room with 
three beds in it; in Setdbal, where he used to 
live, he had a living room. Captain Rolao is 
paid a retainer of twenty escudos (eighty cents) 
a day and two per cent of the season’s catch. In 
good years he used to make more than $2000, 
but nowadays he calls himself lucky if he 
grosses as much as $1000. This meansa smaller 
house, and meat only about once a week, but 
the captain is managing to put his two sons 
through school and college. He has fished up 
and down the coast as far as Matozinhos, 
north of Porto, and doesn’t know where he will 
go next. “The sardines have gone away from 
Portugal,” he said. “Altogether away.” 

While we were talking, one of Captain 
Rolao’s fishermen came in; his name was Sa- 
bino Rodrigues. He had a broad, resigned face, 
patient eyes and a self-contained sailor’s man- 
ner. He said he was paid ten escudos (forty 
cents) a day during the season of six to eight 
months (at which time his wife peddles fish), 
plus one escudo for every LOOO escudos’ worth 
of fish caught, all of which adds up to about 
$120 for half a year’s labor. In the off season he 
hires out to a farmer and his wife works as 
charwoman. The Rodrigues family of four lives 
in one of those windowless houses in the village 
of Alvor, without lights or running water, of 
course; they eat fish and bread, but rarely meat. 
Rodrigues was faintly annoyed at the sug- 
gestion that he might not be satisfied with his 
way of life. “I have been in every fishing 
town,” he said, “and it is the same everywhere. 
All bad. It is not possible for things to be 
better in Portugal.” 


COURTESY OF THE ROAD 


About 750,000 Portuguese live in Lisbon, 
and that is nearly one tenth of the population 
of Portugal. All main roads point to Lisbon, and 
even if you should take a wrong turn you 
would have no trouble getting there, because 
the Portuguese have the most helpful manners 
in Europe. If you slow down at a crossroad 
somebody will come along and direct) you. 
Since this courtesy is combined with a pe- 
culiarly sensitive disposition, it sometimes can 
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be embarrassing. For example, if you happen to 
be looking for the local hotel and a passer-by di- 
rects you to the road for Lisbon, you had better 
follow his directions until out of his sight; 
otherwise he will be hurt and brood about it. 
(I might mention that, in spite of Dr. Ta- 
vares de Almeida’s chicken-and-egg dilemma, 
the hotels are generally good, and in scenic 
spots around the country the government has 
built well-run inns called pousadas.) Fortu- 
nately, the helpful Portuguese usually know 
what you want. Driving into Lisbon, I hesi- 
tated at a fork in the road and another car 
passed mine, four of its five occupants waving 
me on. At the next intersection the other car 
waited for me to draw abreast, and two men in 
the front seat simultaneously inquired, in 
French, where I wanted to go. Lsaid IL wanted to 
go to Estoril, a seaside resort, without getting 
lost in Lisbon. Quieting his companion, the 
driver said: ” That is very easy. You follow this 
street to the next large square. In the square is 
a monument to the Duke of Saldanha, who, 
you may recall, helped to capture the city dur- 
ing the civil war in 1833. His sword is pointing 
the way you want to go.”” And so it was. 


THE GAME OF I-SPY 


Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus, squats on 
its seven hills along the north bank of the river, 
but it belongs as much to the south of Portugal 
as to the north. It belongs even more to the sea. 
It grew upasasailor’s town, and that is what it 
still is at heart, with its pungent smells of the 
water front; the decidedly more pungent smells 
of the old Arab Alfama quarter; the American 
and English bars; the Rua do Arsenal shops 
selling Johnny Walker ($4.40) and American 
cigarettes (30¢); the money changers in the 
Rua Aurea; the fado, wailed from the cafés; the 
little men on the street corners, eager to help a 
sailor find company for the evening. Even the 
sidewalks, paved in varying patterns of black- 
and-white tile, give a nautical character to pe- 
destrianism, which caused the English long ago 
to name the Praga Dom Pedro IV, with its un- 
dulating pattern, Rolling Motion Square. The 
city fathers, with Portuguese thoughtfulness, 
have marked most of the streets with the names 
of the thoroughfares toward which they run, so 
that you always know where you are going, al- 
though you seldom know where you are. 

When [used to go through Lisbon during the 
war, a correspondent out of uniform, there was 
usually a man following me, and behind him 
another man spying on him, and in front of me 
a third man who thought I was the spy. No- 
body was too unimportant to be spied on, be- 
cause there were more spies than spyees. I 
don’t think any of them learned very much, 
and I doubt if most of them got paid. Lisbon 
was simply full of people waiting to go some- 
where else, and [ guess a lot of them took up 
spying to keep from being bored. There were 
the rich refugees and the poor refugees, the oil 
men and the correspondents, the O. W. L. men, 
the O. S.S. men, the Red Cross men, the Army 
men out of uniform, and, of course, a few real 
Axis agents. Travelers reasonably confident of 
getting out on one of the next few planes put up 
at the Aviz Hotel, if they were on expense ac 











THE URBAN WOMAN of Portugal is about as liberated as the U.S. woman of forty years ago. She has a solid 


place in the home—and that is where her husband prefers her to remain. If her husband is wealthy, however, 


she spends her afternoons eating sweets in fashionable tea houses, like Lisbon’s Imperium. Her figure shows it. 


count, drank dry Martinis at the bar, and 
strolled downtown once a day to change enough 


money to pay the bill. The more permanent 


type of transient moved out to Estoril, and if 


he stayed long enough he got to feeling pretty 


much at home. Ladies with fallen necklines sat 
at the roulette tables in the casino and pushed 
little oblong chips marked 1000 escudos non- 
chalantly onto the red or the black. Wasp- 
waisted males with polished hair fingered their 
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black ties as they muttered “ Banco.” [seem to 
remember a tango orchestra playing Caminito. 
One correspondent returning from Berlin, 
broke, left his infant son in the bathtub of a 


friend’s room at the (Continued on Page 122) 
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PARIS. Sounds in the Gare de Lyon echo as in a vast valley: the air is filled with carbon. 


DIARY WITH A BLANK PAGE 


A report on the troubles of the rich, and the sad story of Don Basilio’s first love 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS, 
with illustrations by the author 


TAM NEVER LATE for 
fact. the 


a train in’ Paris. tn 
ry ola French railroad 
when Pam not ira) 
mg anVWwhere Phe pleasure 


starts long before the tran 


romantye see 


station attracts mie « 


of travel, for me, 
departs 
walk up and down the “quais,” as the plat- 
forms from which trains leave are called 
wateh the the 


farewells, 


, and 
vusand things that go on the 
the reunions, the embraces and tears. 


the gymuastics of the porters and the many 
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I like to 


details of travel 
some tired, the 


. The conductors, some alert, 
attendants, the 
cooks in the cramped quarters of the dining 
cars preparing meals 


sles ping-<« al 


all this is set to the con- 
cert of the pumps of a dozen locomotives and 
of the 
> the sounds echo in the vast hall as ina 
mountain vallev. The air is filled with carbon, 
and a soft blue light bathes the scene. 

My grandfather once told me he could tell 
the character of aman by looking at his shoes. 
To me 


the high yvammering French train 


whistle 


,a better index is the luggage he carries. 
that IT left for Rome, wan- 
up and down beside the train, | saw an 


On the evening 
dering 
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exhibit of most luxurious luggage — twelve as- 


sorted bags of crocodile hide with heavy fittings 
and leather-framed tags. Under the supervision 
of the conductor and a man who seemed to be 
the valet of the owner of the bags, they were 
taken by porters into the sleeping car in which 
~ At the last minute, as the 
conductor looked once more at his big reliable 
arrived, 

He was a nervous man, his legs and arms 


had acompartment 


watch, the owner of the luggage 


moving as if he were 


‘a marionette. In contrast 


to his small, perpetually agitated limbs, his 
body was vast, like that of a bug. His head be- 


longed neither to the limbs nor to the body, 
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THE ENGINES were 


but looked like the head of a figure from a wax 
museum — artificial, with large, sad eyes. As he 
took his hat off and wiped his forehead, he ex- 
posed hair that was gray and stiff like a brush. 
For years | have enjoyed a bowing, smiling 
acquaintance with him. He is at Cannes at the 
height of the season; he swims in an old- 
fashioned bathing suit at the Eden Rock. He 
walks in the snow at St. Moritz in plus fours 
and high shoes with the back straps sticking 
out, and wearing a pea-soup-colored jacket 
Which he himself must have designed; it has 
pockets like a rucksack and a collar of red fox 
fur. [ will call him Don Basilio. Whenever | 
saw him he wore an expression of sadness on 
his face, as if he were listening to a requiem. 
Here at the Gare de Lyon he leaped up the 
steps, his legs making an intense effort but his 
body hanging back like a rabbit whose stomach 
is filled with lead. He squeezed through the 
narrow corridor, pushed the valet aside and, as 
a crab disappears into sand, backed into his 
compartment. The Rome Express jerked three 
times and then moved out of the station. 


In the dining car, as the result of an invi- 
tation tendered to me by his valet, 1 found 
myself seated at Don Basilio’s table. It was 
a profitable arrangement for me, as Don 
Basilio had brought along his own food and 
wine, which the steward served, assisted by 
the valet. We were the object of unpleasant 
stares from the being served the 


people 


ordinary table dhote. 


THE TRAVELER'S TALE 


After we drank his special brand of Italian 
coffee, made at the table ina portable machine, 
he took an immense cigar etui, also of crocodile 
leather, from a special coat he had changed 
into, and proffered four Upmann Coronas. | 
accepted one and the valet brought forth the 
kitchen matches with which these cigars are 
properly lighted. Don Basilio’s sad eyes moved 
from the coffee cup to my face. He leaned back 
and, with the cigar in his mouth, employed 
both of his stubby arms to lift one of his short 
legs over the other. He sighed and, taking the 
cigar in his right hand and moving the glowing 
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signaled to stop. and the columnist said, “Hey, Clarabel. here’s Capri.” 


end back and forth under his huge nose, he 
closed his eyes and said that he wished he were 
dead. Finally he opened his eyes and asked 
where [ was going. 

“To Capri,” [ said. 

“Oh then,” he 
traveling together. Not that we will have any 
After 


a while he added, “Tam in Europe now three 


said sadly, “we will be 
fun. As for me, IT have to go there.” 
years God, what I have been through. If 1 
had known what it was like, wild horses could 
not have brought me.” 

He let out a long wheeze, and wiped his 
forehead. “When | first arrived T could not 
sleep in Paris, even after the fourth week. I 
was an unhappy man every hour. In my club, 
the doorman looked like a figure out of the 
attic of a museum. First | thought it) was 
merely dust on his cap, but it was dirt; and 
the gold braid hung like lace on his cuffs and 
tails. Inside the club, the servants had grease 
stains on their vests, and no coat matched 
another. One had green sateen breeches, also 


spotted, and with them a faded blue coat. 
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CONDUCTORS in European sleeping cars, when done with paper work, fold 


up on a seat at the end of the corridor and sleep—with interruptions. 


Another had holes cut into his pumps 
to accommodate his bunions, and the 
collars and shirts and faces of all were 
dirty. [ wrote to all my friends in 
Brazil. ‘Don’t come back,’ I said, and 
underlined it. “You wouldn't be able to 
live here any more. I'm coming back to 
Brazil.’ But by that time they all were 
on the way, and it was too late to warn 
them. Imagine, the telephone in my 
room did not answer. The manager 
himself often stood outside in the street, 
shaking his head because he could not 
get me a cab; I was compelled to go to 
Maxim's on foot. All the people one 
used to know were in hiding, some for 
stupid political reasons, others because 
they were so poor they couldn't even 
use the Metro. They came and went on 
foot, and there were holes in the soles of 
their shoes. Their evening trousers were 
like those of the servants in the club, 
only the grease spots were lacking, 
because —alas—they had nothing to 
eat. I said over and over to myself, this 
is not Paris. God, let me out. [ told my- 
self [ would divide my time between 
Rio and New York. I could not bear to 
see these unhappy people, and T could 
not help all of them; besides, they have 
their pride and they would be hurt if I 


offered to buy them shoes or a new hat. 


sorrow is half sorrow.’ I stayed and 
things got slowly better, and now it’s 
almost livable, as far as Cannes any- 
way—but now [ have to go to Italy. 

“Tm Italian —that is, [am of Italian 
descent —and [| have an income of a 
million lire a day in Italy, but I have to 
go there to spend it. Can you imagine 
how stupid that is?” Suddenly he be- 
came agitated again, and bowed his 
head. I glanced around and saw enter- 
ing an Italian of great beauty —a Bot- 
ticellian kind of madonna. She wore a 
blue hat and was severely dressed; she 
was followed by a distin zuished-look- 
ing man with a white spade beard 
They sat down at one of the tables for 
four and studied the menu. Don Basilio 
watched her, his eyes sadder than ever. 
After a while he said in a muted voice: 
“Tow small the world is! Would you 
believe that, over thirty years ago, 
that woman was my love, and that 
she still is the only one? IT knew this 
trip would be awful —I feel like getting 
off at the next station. 

“Ah, it’s terrible to think of it. She 
is looking intently at the menu but she 
is not reading it. She is saying to her- 
self, “So that is Basilio—I knew him 
when he had black hair and a small 


waist and was always gay.’” He con- 


tinued regarding her in one of the many 
lines or continents, Tailored of exclusive Shagmoor ROMANCE FROM THE PAST mirrofs of the dining car. “ Now she is 





7 , "B ele yself, : staved. ing up. and she is saying to her- 
woolens that shrug off wrinkles. dust and moi — But I steeled my se If, and ived I lookin p m eos \ oO 
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chauffeur, and also this individual who 
is serving us. PE got him in England, and 
isn't it remarkable that the land which 
produces the perfect: gentleman also 
produces the perfect servant ? He knows 
his place always. He's like the butlers 
you see in American films. My friends 


arrived and, as Goethe Suys, “Shared 
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man.’ He is, incidentally, a prince. She 
is still beautiful, rich and unhappy. | 
meet her here and there, and alway s 
after nodding she looks away and 
look away too, because | am respons: 
ble for her marriage to that penurious 
man who has ruined her life. They are 


going to Capri also; she has a villa 














there, everybody has a villa in Capri. I 
know it is going to be awful. You can 
imagine, now,” he said, “with what 
feelings I approach Capri. I can’t stay 
here any more—it hurts too much to 
look at her.”’ With these words, he 
hurried from the car. 

Next morning at breakfast, Don 
Basilio was still thinking of the man 
with the beard. “He's a snob, and a 
snob, you know, is out of fashion,” said 
Don Basilio." When I wasa young man 
in Paris, and richer than anybody else, 
and the friend of the Prince of Wales, 
it was fashionable to be a snob. But 
now who cares a damn who you know 
and with whom you go?” 

The breakfast service was over and 
most people had left the car. Don 
Basilio, spurning the menu_ proffered 
by the steward, looked with painful 
mien for his valet. 

He went, “ Psst,” and snapped his 
fingers. ‘’ Tell my man to bring us a can 
of shad roe. I am hungry and it will 
be about two before we get a decent 
lunch.”” The valet came and set up a 
large table and we were moved to that. 
We watched the landscape for a while, 
I am still 


very hungry,” said Don Basilio. The 


and then ate the shad roe. " 


servant assured him that a chicken had 
been put on the fire. 

“He doesn’t know anything about 
women —the beard —at any rate, noth- 
ing about a ravishing creature like 
her,”’ said Don Basilio. 

The valet came in and held a dish 
close to the face of his master, who 
grunted with satisfaction. The dining- 
roam steward offered another dish and 


said, ‘The asparagus now?” 
INTERPRETING A DREAM 
“No,” said Don Basilio and shook 


his head. Looking my way, he announced 
sadly that he had had a terrible dream. 

“You don’t want the asparagus with 
the chicken?” asked the steward. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said the valet. 

“Would you like some string beans, 
signore, or tomatoes, or French-fried 
potatoes?”’ persisted the steward. 

“Will you go away?” Don Basilio 
screamed, and the valet said, “He 
wants his asparagus after.” 

"As you like,” said the steward, in- 
jured, and walked away. 

Don Basilio ate the chicken with his 
fingers and then licked them. 

"| dreamt about a wonderful dinner 
party that I had arranged in Cannes in 
a beautiful garden—everybody was 
there. I came a little late and Winston 
Churchill waved at me from the ter- 
race. Elsa Maxwell, Lucius Beebe, 
Obolensky and all the Astors and Whit- 
neys, and Gilbert Miller and Kitty, 
ind of course the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor and the little King and 
(Jueen of Yugoslavia were there, and 
Mona Williams, smiling with those in- 


credible eyes that are like two star sap- 






phires, and she smiled at me and waved 
as I was running up the path. Tallulah 
Bankhead threw me a kiss, and sud- 
denly the woman with the blue hat who 
is on this train smiled at me. But as I 
was about to enter the garden Elsa 
Maxwell ran to the gate and said, 
"We're having such a lovely party— 
what a pity you weren't asked!’ And 
with this she slammed the gate in my 
face. I awoke covered with sweat. I am 
going to call up my doctor and ask him 
what such a dream means. I suppose 
he will say that insecurity was respon- 
sible. Steward! What time are we get- 
iing into Milano?” 

“We are a little late—at eleven- 


twenty, signore.” 
TAX! TOUR 


The station at Milan is one of the 
monuments to the memory of Mus- 
solini and is proudly pointed out as 
such by Italians. It is grandiose and al- 
most of the dimensions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York. There was 
a delay sufficient for a tour of the city. 

I changed some money, not very 
much, but when I wanted to pocket the 
Italian notes I got for dollars, it was 
like trying to put the Sunday edition 
of the Chicago Tribune into my trouser 
por ket. 

I told a taxi driver that I had a few 
hours, and asked him to take me to 
the places of interest. He stopped 
briefly at the gas station, on the steel 
beams above which the bodies of 
Mussolini, his mistress and several 
others had been hung for display. He 
stopped brie‘ly at the cathedral, and 
then raced out of the city to the fair 
grounds where he offered to show me 
the most interesting sight in Milan. He 
parked his cab and led me to a scene 
both modern and of singular impor- 
tance in this land. In a hangarlike ex- 
hibition hall the products of several 
competing firms were on view. In back 
of stout ropes protected by watchmen 
stood monstrously complicated ma- 
chines, the size of small houses, making 
sounds such as come from the interior 
of establishments in amusement parks 
that are called ‘Fun Houses,” places 
where people fall downstairs, get lost 
in mazes and have air squirted at them. 

In this hall, the sounds of joy came 
from the outside of the fun machine; 
all other sounds, the hissing and the 
falling came from the inside. I followed 
the chauffeur as he pushed his way 
through the crowd, and I saw that the 
big machine made spaghetti. Issuing 
from many openings on the underside 
of the apparatus a steady endless rain 
of spaghetti came down onto a con- 
veyor belt and was thus transported to 
another machine, operated by attend- 
ants in white suits and gloves. The 
spaghetti, the driver pointed out, was 


real, and that was very important, be- 


cause close to the machine, which was 
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BRINGS YOU 
“THE HAND-KNIT 
LOOK!” 


So definitely your smartest choice for 
travel! For Shepherd's knit frock is easily 
packable, never crushable, in perfect 
taste from the captain's table to the 
ship's dance. And so very figure flatter 
ing in all-wool nubby chenille, knit so 
expertly it almost looks hand-knit. In new 
shades of Beige, Navy, Toast, Dark Green, 
Grey (inspired by Columbia's Technicolor 
picture “Jetson 

Sings Again.” ) 

Sizes 10-18 

About $35. 
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FREE Booklet 
Write Dept. 23 
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of Italian make, was one made by. a 
Swiss firm, and nobody looked at this, 
although it appeared even more modern 
and elegant. [t was running, but made 
no noise, and the frugal Swiss had sub 
stituted artificial spaghetti made of 
nvion—in which no Ttalian had any 
interest 

| had to pull the driver away from 
the exhibition. He pointed at other ma- 
chines and told me that those manu 
factured macaroni, ravioli and so forth 
Phe train for Rome was made up when 


we got back 


THE FATHER OF A BRIDGE 


Don Basilio and his valet were in a 
rage because the accommodations thes 
had engaged were not in order. | had 
been alone in a compartment from 
Paris to Milan. But now | found my self 
in another sleeping car and sharing my 
compartment with another passenger 
He came aboard with an Halian girl 
and both of them inspected the com 
partment carefully. He walked out in 
the corridor with the girl and, as the 
ce parture of the train was announced, 
he enacted a farewell scene with her 
that was ardent even here. He then 
ran to the compartment, pushed up the 
window and threw hisses at her as 
the train got under way. Finally, he 
took a large handkerchief from his 
sleeve and waved it 

Until he spoke to me in English and 
said he was a Londoner he had seemed 
French or Ttalian: he was dressed in a 
polyglot costume of yellow corduroy 
jacket, grav flannel slacks, neglected 
vray suede shoes and a Borsaling hat 
he curnne | “a cane and had ar dnecoal 
over his arm. and the suitease he put 
on the bed was old and worn. Like Don 
Basilio, he was heavy, a man weighing 
i little less than Alfred Hitehecocrk. He 
had taken possession of the lower berth 
asa matter of course. No one could ex 
pect of him the gymnastics with which 
he would have gained the Upper 

After dinner some hours out of Milan 
ind after a great deal of attention to 
vetting ready for bed, he turned out 
the light. Hle seemed nervous, he kept 
turning and moving, and the noise of 
his bed was a the rattling of the 
train on the worn-« oadbed. Later 
he got , raised the window shack 
stared briefly out into the night, and 
then went to bed again. [let him know 
that | was awake and he excused him 
selt vin In a moment she will 

came a little worried and 
would come 
he said excitedly, add 


tle while the train will 


I thought that pertiapes he wanted to 


jump off the bridge. [remembered his 


“Here she comes,” he said in high 
treble. He pushed up the window and 
leaned out. As the first girder of the 
bridge slowly took shape in the dim 
light cast by the train window, he 
reached out, touched it tenderly, and 
said Hello, old girk”” T felt’ better 
when at last he pulled his head back 
into the car and said to me: “ You 
know, | built this bridge during the 
war. 

He leaned out again and watched 
until the whole train had crossed the 
bridge. Tt took a while, as most [talian 
bridges are still under repair 

\s the train resumed speed there was 
a commotion in the corridor. Tt in- 
volved an American girl, an Talian 
youth, the conductor and a middle 
aged businessman from Chicago. The 
girl, it developed, had met the young 
man in Milan while they were staying 
at the same hotel. They had met again 
in the restaurant car and had a few 
drinks. Later, as she was about to re 
tire, she found the voung man in the 
same sleeping compartment with het 
She promptly called the conductor, 
whe listened drowsils while the Veonine 
than explained that he had arranged 
the sleeping accommodations with the 
portier of the Milan hotel where he and 
the girl had staved, and that it was 
customary here to share train com 
partments with friends or even stran- 
gers of the opposite sex. The conductor 
seconded the voung man and said that 
it was quite all right, and that no one 
thought anything about it. The man 
from Chicago, who, it seemed, had also 
been in the restaurant car, came up 
during the argument. He listened a 
while, standing up with difficulty 
Phen. leaning heavily on the conductor, 

WWered his protection to the young 
girl 

She was bewildered until he ex 
plane d that he was a father and a very 
important man, that he had a whole 
compartment to himself, and that he 


would put the young man with the 


ideas into the vacant bed of his own 
room. The young man quickly retired 
into his compartment and locked the 
door, and the girl went back to the 
restaurant car. 

The protes tor now awoke ever ybody 
with a loud tirade on the moral con- 
cepts of Europe and of Ttaly in partie- 
ular. The object of his lecture was the 
pale conductor who had been sleeping 
when the disturbance started. Con- 
ductors in European sleeping cars fold 
up ona seat at the end of the corridor 
and cover themselves with a blanket. 

The father from Chicago staggered 
up and down the car and began pound- 
ing on compartment doors. No one got 
mad at him: eventually the apath 
of the sleeping car wearied him and h 
went to bed, and the normal night 


noises of the train took over. 


I came into the dining car very late 
the nevi morning and found Don 
Basilio almost through breakfast. He 
looked even more like a way figure in 
the morning light. He lifted his nose 
and sniffed Spaghetti,” he said 

“Yes.” said the steward, “we are 
eating now, back there — the cooks and 
the stewards.” 

Pd very much like some of your 
spaghetti ‘said Don Basilio, “enough 
for me and omy friend here.” The 
steward was delighted 

The spaghetti came, cooked) with 
butter and garlic and a handful* of 
chopped parsley strewn over il 

Sore pe pole condenm the Ttalian 
hitehen.” said Don Basilio, “and alse 
the French. They say that they can't 
eal the food on account of the garlic 
Now there is no good cooking except 
but in the hands of a bad 


cook Ts polsomous It must be used 


with varhi 


with extreme care. The most reckless 
are the English: once they take to 
garlic cooking they use it so freely that 
it is impossible even for an Halian to 
eat it. For example, Somerset Maugham 


Continued on Page 126) 


haphed passionate farewell at the station and 


KNITWEAR CO., INC we | debated — 


few seconds 
N a : 
oe oe NON BASILIO, spurning the menu proffered by the steward, looked with 


Shepherd Sweaters + Sea Goddess whether would try to stop him, pull 
a painful mien for his valet. “Tell my man to bring us a can of shad roe. 


ys cord or let him jump 
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A rendezvous with gaiety awaits you aboard the 
reborn Ile de France! 

Here, as you voyage to Europe, is gracious living 
at its Continental best. You'll glory in the “Tle’s” 
brilliant salons . . . her new and scintillating Cafe 
de Paris . . . her elegant restaurants presided over 
by incomparable masters of French cuisine. 

Resplendent with new comfort and luxury, the 
completely rebuilt “Ile” includes a spacious air- 


conditioned theater and a brand-new swimming 


pool And, of course, cheerful, intuitive service 
by English-speaking stewards. Whether you are 


traveling to England or the Continent, enjoy a 
six-day holiday en route aboard France-Afloat! 


The celebrated Ile de France sails from New 
York for Plymouth and Le Havre September 7, 
September 24; from Boston, October 13. Minimum 
one-way fares: First class, $345; Cabin, $220; Tour- 
ist, $165. Consult your travel agent, or French 
Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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The exciting Café de Paris on the We de France 








HATS ARE THE WEAKNESS of most well-dressed San Francisco women. Thev spice up the simplicity of an almost exclusively suit 


wardrobe with beflowered or befeathered bonnets. For the millinery bovs. San Francisco is one town sure to go for not only 


their conservative styles but their more flambovant and, in some cases, freaky numbers as well. Price necessarily no object. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
FASHIONS 


What gives the women of 
San Francisco the well-dressed look 


they are famous for? 


by TON! ROBIN 


IT IS A PART of the American Credo that the 
women in your home town look better and 
dress better than women anywhere else. It is 
a subject to be approached cautiously, for 
local pride wounds easily. There is, however, 
agreement about the style importance of a 
handful of cities—New York, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 


San Francisco has its own smart but not CLAD IN SUITS typical of the local look are Mrs. Francis V. Keesling (left) and Mrs. Edwin Callan 


flashy forte to display and its own special mid- 


(right), who have driven in town from the suburbs. Like some 1700 other people they park the ear 


town section in which the visitor may view this at the Union Square Garage, which is built smack under San Francisco’s centrally located Square. 


smartness. Fashion leaders court the publi 
glance in the city’s best shopping section and 
in fashionable hotels and restaurants. 

San Francisco women have nature on their 
side when it comes to fashion. Their city’s 

limate is fairly moderate, and a smart San 
Franciscan is able to concentrate on one ward- 
robe rather than to seatter her ingenuity 
through a variety of seasonal wardrobes. Thus, 
more money can be spent, for example, on one 
all-purpose, all-season coat. San Francisco 
women can, and aggressively do, wear suits 
whatever the season and, with the exception 
of cocktail parties, opera or dancing, whatever 
the occasion. For these exceptions to the rule 
of the suit, they are likely to go all-out formal 
in elegant ball gowns. 

They favor a fairly simple and uncomplicated 
look, except in the case of hats, where almost 
anything goes. New and imported trends are 
slow to catch hold unless they make their 
wearers look pretty, although the late contro- 
versial New Look did take the local girls by 
storm. Jewels are modest and, if the family 
heirlooms include a three-carat) diamond, 
chances are it will do more duty in the safe- 
deposit vault than on display. 

if you plan on visiting San Francisco with 
proper attention to the old rule of “ When in 
Rome...” take as many suits as you like, 
and lots of pretty hats to dress them up. Take 
dresses, if you love them, but keep them simple 
in style and, except for evening, dark in color. 
And by all means take sensible shoes. There's 


lots of walking to do, and most of it is hilly. 


SUITS are as much a part of the local scene as the Golden Gate Bridge. This shopper wears a classic. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST KLEINBERG conservative, all-year style, finds it gives one a well-groomed and highly fashionable look. 
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FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS Monday has been fashion-luncheon day at the MRS. MICHAEL CASSERLY, one of San Francisco’s most fashion-minded 
St. Francis Hotel. Mrs. E. Geoffrey Montgomery, one of the society women women, wears suits constantly. She favors the more feminine variety, 


who faithfully attend these occasions, is greeted by headwaiter Ernest. is evidenced by this navy-blue style with a soft jacket and slim slit skirt. 





MRS. JOHN MENZIES, shown after leaving the Philippine Airlines office on MRS. RICHARD M. ODDIE greets Joseph A. Foreman, nicknamed “Joe 


Stockton Street, is wearing a one-button tailored suit which, with the Shreve.” as she leaves San Francisco's jewelry store, Shreve & Company. 


addition of a fur piece, makes an excellent: travel costume for her Situated at Grant and Post, it is a meeting place of well-dressed women. 
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SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN like Mrs. Alfred Ducato, Mrs. Jackson Moffett (seated, left and right) and Mrs. Jerd Sullivan 
(seated. rear) are proud of nationally famous local stores like Ransohoffs, on whose swank third floor they find outstanding 


styles originated by America’s top-flight designers. Soignée model parading in foreground wears suit by Hollywood's Lrene. 





wun , 


CHRISTIAN DIOR, JANETTE COLOMBIER and many other famous foreign designers supply the demands of San Francisco’s so- 


cialite hat shoppers. The Mesdames Alexander M. Casey and John Menzies (left to right, at table in foreground) and 


Mrs. Otto Teller (seated, rear right) meet to select elegant fancies from I. Magnin’s French Millinery department. 
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anywhere...any time...in any weather.. 


TWO COMPLETE COATS IN ONE 


ie goes a liming... 
sieeves and al! 


Wherever you go, whenever you go. . . you're 
dressed for the season with Season Skipper. In the 
Fall, it’s a good-looking topper ...in Winter, 

with the patented removable all-wool lining, it’s 
a handsome overcoat. It’s truly two complete 
coats in one! The lining easily buttons in and 
out—can be bought now, with the coat...or 
later when you really need it. However, it’s 
always better to buy both at once and be 
prepared to change with the weather. With a 
Season Skipper, you travel right... travel light 
because the lining packs as easily as a shirt—is 
always at hand when you need it! All Season 
Skipper coats are skillfully hand-tailored by 
expert craftsmen in 100% virgin wool Tweeds, 
Fleeces, Gabardines, Venetian Coverts, handsome 
new Camel Hair. 
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INA CLAIRE (MRS. WILLIAM R. WALLACE), left. is internationally famed 
for taste in clothes. True to San Francisco tradition she lunches Wednes- 
day at the Palm Court of the Palace Hotel. Companion is Olga Lynn. 


FRIDAY NIGHT is the popular night for dancing to famous-name orches- 
tras at the Mural Room of the St. Francis. Clothes, though simple, become 


formal for such an oceasion. Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Melone dancing. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE'S society editor, Mrs. Mildred Brown Rob- 
bins, chats with Mrs. Christian deGuigne, left. and Mrs. Charles Theriot 


at the Palace Wednesday lunch. Mrs. Sheldon Cooper (rear) joins them. 


L ‘S FOR YOU...the smart year round comfort 
of a Season Skipper*® classic coat. You'll practically 
live in it. for it's always in style... 

never dated. The perfect coat for campus 

wear and anywhere. The all wool patented lining 
buttons in or out. sleeves and all. to 

keep pace with the weather. Expertly hand tailored 


by the master craftsmen who make our 





famous Season Skipper men’s coats. Shown here: 
the Vassar model in rich 100 virgin wool 
gabardine {lso in Lamgora® Tweed. Fleece, 
Venetian Covert. Camel Hair and Cashmere. all 
100° wool fabrics in the fashion-favored colors. 
Season Skipper coals are priced 865 and up. 

For fashion folder and name of your nearest 


dealer write Dept. H-99, Season Shipper 


Corp.. 325 West Madison St., ¢ hicago 6, IL; 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York A AANAAR 


Stacon Shipper 
10, N. } : or 608 South Hill St.. - a : - $ 
Los Angeles 14, Calif echt] = 


ahs | 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL...BE SURE YOU'RE BUYING A GENUINE 


' 7 oe 
DINING OUT AT OMAR KHAYYAM’S before the Opera is an especially gala Stavon Shipper 


occasion for smart San Franciscans. Headwaiter Bart Rustigan shows 


the Pierre Bercuts and Mrs. Charles Edgar Adamms If to their table. Se a two complete coats in one 
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PORTUGAL 


Continued from Page 109) 
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strams ol 


ice cream and pastry until about seven, 
when thev go home to prepare dinner 
Pheir figures show the results 

You can walk on up past the Praga 
dos Restauradores into the mile-long 
Avenida da Liberdade, and if you hap 
pen to have a Portuguese companion 
you can learn something more about 
the history and nature of the Portu 
guese people, not necessarily authentic 
Tam not able to vouch for the truth of 
that the 


the story Avenida was origi 


nally laid out as the walled prom nade 
to encourage ladies to walk outdoors 
Sometime in the last century the walls 
were removed by the mayor and the 
upper classes of Lisbon female society 
have shunned it ever since 

At the top of the Avenida stands the 
statue of the Marquis of Pombal, who 
rebuilt Lisbon after the earthquake of 
1755. Pombal 


broad streets and squares, but at the 


vets the credit for the 


time he was considered a cad for cut 


ting the streets too wide to vell across 


This difliculty is not) encountered 


anywhere on the seven hills, which rise 


on both sides of the Praga do Com 
mercio-Pombal axis and where most of 


Lisbon lives. There are fine views from 


the hills, but I 


view from the window « 


will mention only the 
f Rossint's res- 
taurant in the Rua dos Caetanos. Itisa 
view of water-front roof topsanda sweep 
of the Tagus with ships at anchor. What 
recalls it is the memory of Rossini’s hot 
cheese hor doeurres, pasta, and tender 
veal cutlets, ttle of Evel 1910, 
the best meal | had in Portugal. But 
Senhor R are Ttal- 
ian. Most P cooking T eu 


red was uninteresting, with the 


with a be 
mssini and his cuisine 
rliugeiuese 
count 
fa single meeting with polro 
iled onl 


insect 
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pus, 
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THREE-WORD PORTUGUESE 


With I drank red 


sin such 
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ibundance 
is exported to France. The 

not boast about their 


drink and do not goin for it much 
But a 
VMiountain moe 
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will 
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is tt 
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After ten or twelve 
acquires a pale green 
indo may be forced past the palate 
lding the breath 
At the Café Nicola in the 
Tee, have 


I watch the crows 
time. The paper 


ire much attention 


however, 
Lis- 
ring papers and three 


bloids. These, with three 


constitute the major 


press of the country, with 
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a total circulation of between 600,000 
and 700,000, I ishon’s Diario de Nolicia 
has 120,000 of the total. Its front page 
is about 50 per cent black headlines 
with red trimmings, over stories about 
one hundred words long. The function 
of the press is officially held to inform 
the public of what the government 


thinks is informative, not to create 
public opinion. This results in a pau- 
city of front-page material, which 
was neutralized, during the period of 
my acquaintance with the press, by 
front-paging the memoirs of Winston 
Churchill. 

It was at the Nicola and around the 
Rossio 


Portuguese 


that IT also learned to speak 
This is accomplished 
through the use of one word, a dozen 
gestures, and important variations of 
the sibilant 


sound. The word is obri- 


gado, which means “thanks.” The ges- 
ture sare international; any bods knows 
how to get a beer, a shave, or a pack of 
cigarettes that wav. [t is the hissing 
sound that is peculiarly Portuguese and 
must be learned. The simple hiss (Le 
fssf!) is used to hush somebody, usually 
when he ventures to speak while a 
singer ts in the midst of one of the more 
doleful passages of the fado. The first 
variation of the simple hiss is employed 
to call somebody's attention and is pro- 
nounced psst! The second variation, 
shhhhit! Look 


by a policeman 


pronounced Tears 


out!” and was used 
warning me toget back on the sidewalk. 
form of this 


There is) a. stronger 


pshhhht!) which would have been used 
by the policeman if, in addition to 
breaking the law, | had been about to 
be hit by a taxi. On these few variations 
any number of interesting conversations 


built, Psst tssst 


pshhhht!” (Wey, waiter, stop talking 


can be such as: 


and bring me my beer!” 
Such conversations can be practiced 
Amalia 


waiters still the tinkling 


when sings the fado at the 


Luse. Even 
of their trays, and the customers listen 
with a mass expression of enraptured 


vloom. TP don't know much Miss 


Rodrizues is paid for singing at a café 


how 


like the Luso, but her price for private 
parties is forty dollars a song and she 
takes more money inan evening than 
alazar gets fora month's work 
The ado, 


prisons, has acquired the respectability 


Doctor 
once a song of dives and 
of a big business, to the regret of some 
nostaluie Portuguese who would rather 
be unhappy about one thing than an- 
other. [thas a Moorish past, which sur- 
vives in half tones and sobbing effects, 
and thus it is a distant cousin of fla- 
menco, the folk song of Southern Spain. 


But flamenco is full of fire and passion, 


fado’s monotonous emotion is melan- 


choly. In fact, the quiet, self-contained 


melancholy which finds an outlet: in 


fado (and in’ historical conversation 
seems to be the underlying character- 


istic of the Portuguese today. 
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That is not to say that all are un- 
happy. You can’t generalize about such 
things. [ tried to get from one man a 
generalization about how the people 
like their government, and he caught 
me upon it.” It depends on what people 
you're talking about,” he said. “There 
are at least six classes of people in 
Portugal. There are theold-rich who live 
on inherited money, and are satisfied as 
long as there's not too much progress 
There are the new poor, once the old- 
rich, hoping fora monarchy ora miracle. 
And there are the new-rich who made 
their money in the war, some of them 
honestly. A good many others are what 
we call the possidonho, the fellow with 
the shiny American car, the shut-in 
family, and the girl friend in the after- 


likes the 


right: he knows how to deal with some 


noon. He government all 


subminister 


THE SALAZAR STATE 


“With 


than went on, 


these three classes,” my 
vou haven't covered one 
What about the 
white-collar worker and the little pro 
He's a 
Plenty 


talk against the government in private, 


tenth of the pe yple 


fessional man? poor man by 


American standards of them 
but when there's an opposition meeting 
they don’t go to it. One fellow [ know 
said he was afraid of the police; they'd 
put his name in their books. Maybe he 
had a reason to be afraid. But ['m not 
sure he wasn’t just lazy. Or satisfied.” 

The Salazar corporate state did not 
directly succeed a democratic govern- 
ment in Portugal. [t grew out of a mili- 
tary dictatorship, which had succeeded 
a turbulent democratic regime, which in 
turn had succeeded a turbulent mon- 
archy. In 1928 Doetor 


catled from a professorship at Coimbra 


Salazar was 
University to put the country’s finances 
He demanded a free hand in 
and by 1933 had a 
He is 


credited with what social and economic 


in order 
the finance ministry, 
free hand in everything else. 
progress the country has made in the 
last twenty years, and it has made a 
good deal. Salazar is practically unan 
imously credited with being an honest 
patriotic, intelligent and high-minded 
man. He is also credited withthe Inter 
Police that 


its thumb. 


national keeps Portugal 
undet 

Phe dictator, now sixty, has grown 
old in his job. He no longer has quite 
the lean young profile of the photo- 
graphs displayed in nearly every public 
office. His hair is white, his shoulders 
walk His 


thoughts have turned in recent years 


heavy: he with a stoop. 


to creating a more democratic basis 


for Portugal's totalitarian rule, and 
once in every seven years the Presi- 
Marshal 
Fragoso Carmona, 


have hoped that the Opposition candi- 


Antonio Oscar de 
is dul 


Doctor 


dent, 
re-eles ted 
must 


' 
Pebruars Salazar 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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“We use the Family Car... 


in a hundred 
convenient ways” 


The family automobile is in- 
dispensable for many, many 
trips! It is one of the most 
important factors in our 
pleasant American way of 
life .. . but there’s a better, 
more economical way to en- 
joy certain kinds of travel. 





It’s smart to have two cars, when one of them’s a Greyhound! 

Families who have discovered this new “two-car system” are getting 
more miles of enjoyable travel, and paying less for those miles—while 
avoiding the driving strain and parking problems that go with today’s 
increased motor traffic. Furthermore, they’ve settled that old family 
feud of “Who gets the car today?” 

They do it by balancing their travel—taking the shorter, easier trips 
around home, and on less traveled roads, in the faithful family auto. 
Most of the longer trips, business and pleasure travel to the big cities, and 
trips over busy highways are made by Greyhound SuperCoach. 

The happy result is less cost for travel that is far safer and far more 
relaxed. No more “traffic nerves” when you go Greyhound! 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL... 
for A LOT LESS MONEY! 
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“We ue GREYHOUND 


...to avoid driving strain 
and ‘traffic nerves’” 


Forget all about crowded high- 
ways and car troubles when you 
go Greyhound. One of the world’s 
finest drivers gets you promptly to 
your destination—refreshed, rested 
and ready for enjoyment. 
































...on Short or long 
trips, to all America 


No parking problems, no storage 
bother, whether you travel across 
the county or across the continent! 
SuperCoaches are designed for 
long-ride comfort . . . hundreds of 
them are fully air-conditioned. 









































.-- for business or 
for pleasure travel 


Nearly all choice vacation and 
scenic areas of North America are 
reached by Greyhound. Business 
travelers find unequalled frequency 
of schedules, direct service to thou- 
sands of “in-between” towns. 












...on “Amazing America” 
Expense-Paid Tours 


These popular tours, with hotel 
reservations and entertainment ar- 
ranged in advance, give you all the 
fun with none of the bother! Avail- 
able at the Greyhound Travel 3u- 
reaus in principal American cities. 













— and the delightful social scene at The Homestead — 
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polished through generations of practice 
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( ontinued from Page 122 

veneral Norton de Matos, would 
able showing, but the 
| made such a hash of his cam- 
ard the 


i machine such a hash of the Gen- 


1 respect 
government's propa- 
even a radio appeal by Sala- 
ildn’t persuade him not to with- 

raw Lhe President, by the wav, has 
technical power to fire Salazar, if 
such a thoug wuld occur to him 
What opposition there is,” my 
ving, comes mostly from 

the middle class, including the intellec- 
ils. And of course from an ocea- 
sional general or admiral—and_= the 
mmunists, whe are about as numer- 
us as the generals and admirals. The 
poor man—and he is more than half of 
Portugal 


he's got too much else to worry about 


doesn t worry about polities; 
Maybe in another generation, with 
more schools and more hospitals and 
better nutrition—in other words, with 
maybe he'll de- 


mand a louder say in his government. 


in economic miracle 
Don't forget the servant class. 
There are half a million. They make 
six or eight dollars a month in real 
money, but they've got security.” 
With the double purpose of checking 
on the government's boasts about its 
housing developments and on middle- 
class opinion of the government, I 
climbed a hill in the Madre de Deus 
suburb, not far from the Alfama, one of 
the worst slums in the Western world 


There | found a happy Portuguese. 


FAMILY BUDGET 


Her name is Maria Julia Costa Mar- 
tins, and her husband, Jose, is a ship- 
ping clerk who makes 2900 escudos, of 
S116, a month. They live in a Class B, 
Type lL government house, one of a 
similar, but not identical, 


score of 


houses along a quiet street. Senhor 
Martins got his house by drawing a 
lucky number out of a hat passed by 
the syndicate to which he belongs, and 
to whieh he pays 2 percent of his salary 
for medical service, insurance, job pro- 
tection, and a chance like this. The 
house costs him $13.10 a month, and if 
he pays his rent for twenty years it will 
become his property Downstairs it has 
i living room, dining room, small study 
and large kitchen, and upstairs three 
bedrooms and a large, modern bath- 
room. [tis furnished, in the inevitable 
Portuguese good taste, with the Mar- 
tins’ own furniture, and it is kept spot- 
less by Senhora Martins and a servant 
girl, who is paid $7.20 a month, her in- 
surance and keep. The Martinses eat 
plenty of meat and green vegetables; 
thes amuse themselves in the evening 
listening to the government radio sta- 
tion, or going to the movies about once 


a week 


000 as they live, would take about three 


lo livein a l ry) cily of 750,- 


anda half times the salary Jose Martins 
gets, or about $5000 a year. 
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I admired Senhora Martins’ gera- 
niums, and she explained that one of 
the duties of a government householder 
is to keep fresh geraniums in the 
asked her what she 
thought of the 


windows. I 
government. Her 
pretty, cheerful face flushed and she 
said Salazar, Salazar, Salazar! He 
is responsible for everything. He has 
given us this house and made it pos- 
sible Jor us to live like this. There was 
nothing like this before. but T know 
people in this very section, who live 
in these houses, who are against him 


I do not understand them 
MOUNTAIN FORUM 


I think [T may have met another 
happy Portuguese. One afternoon a 
Portuguese whom I shall call the Doetor 
drove me to the mountaintop above 
Monchique, the highest point in South- 
ern Portugal. A Dutch businessman and 
a retired British major went along 

From the top of the mountain we 
could see all the way around the South- 
®west corner of Europe It looked like a 
map come alive, with ¢ ape St Vincent 
Phe Doetor said 


that at sunset the blue haze went away 


pointing out to sea 


and you could see almost: to Cadiz 
The Dutchman said this would be a 
wonderful place for a hotel 
No,” said the major. “Spoil the 
view.” 
This country ought to be devel- 
oped,” said the Dutchman 

“ heep it unspoiled, [ say,” said the 
ma jor 

Phere was a goatherd up there on the 
mountaintop, and he came over and 
talked to us. He had a brown face with 
a thin beard, a shy smile, and not 
many teeth. He wore a blanket over his 
shoulders. He, too, loved the view 

Ask him how much he makes,” said 
the Dutchman. 

The Doctor did so and reported: 
“Ninety escudos a month and his keep 
He works for a peasant in the valley.” 
That's 
three dollars and sixty cents in your 
With a hotel and wages like 


Phe Dutchman said to me 


money 
that 
“Don't be such an ass,” said the 
major 
“What does he get toeat?” [asked 
The Doctor asked the question and 
reported: “For lunch, seren, a paste 
boiled, 


Arab-style. For dinner, cabbage. Poor 


made of corn, bruised and 
fellow, he's half starved 
He is not starved,” said the major 

"Fine, healthy chep.” 

“Ask him whether he’s happy,” I 
said to the Doetor 

Phe Doctor did so, although T think 
it embarrassed him a little. He an- 
swered for the goatherd and himself 
“He says he wouldn't leave his master 
Sentimental fellow. His master starves 
him and he loves him for it. That's 


Portugal for you.” THE END 
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THE SHIP was turning now to back against the pier, and there sat the 
youthful bandido of the night before, with the luggage of Don Basilio. 


DIARY WITH A BLANK PAGE 


(Continued from Page 114) 


once served truffles wrapped in bacon, 
a very good dish. The truffles profit by 
the flavor of the bacon, the bacon is 
enhanced by the truffles, and I like it. 
Sut at that luncheon I bit into a truffle 
and inside was a whole clove of garlic. 
Both the truffle and bacon were ruined. 
And the garlic, which, incidentally, was 
also in the chicken we were served and 
on the toast that came with the cheese 
and in the salad —it was so predominant 
that the whole meal was ruined. Now 
take this spaghetti— simple, ultrasim- 
ple—but with a bouquet like the finest 
wine 

The train stopped at a small station 
to wait for a clear track. Outside the 
window were the cars of a freight train 
Phe boxcar doors were open, and inside 
were benches on which sat people most 
of whom had no shoes, and all of whose 
eyes were fixed on the spaghetti and 
the bottle of wine on our table. I said 
that it seemed to me that in Italy there 
was a belief that God had made some 
people rich and others poor and that 
the tragedy was that not only the rich 
but the poor, also, believed it, and that 
in consequence it would never change. 

Don Basilio answered: “And don’t 
you think that is as it should be and is 
a very good arrangement? Have you 
ever seen an Italian peasant envious of 
those who have fine cars, or horses, or 
jewels? No, they admire those things, 
knowing that they never can have them 
for themselves. They adopt a detach- 
ment, like people who go to the theater 
or to an art gallery, admiring priceless 
paintings, glad to know that they exist, 
but also knowing that they never could 
own them. Just looking at these things 
they derive a pleasure that possession 
never brings, because possession means 
worry.” He snapped his finger.” More,” 
he shouted back to the table of the 
steward. 


= 


“You are going where?” he asked 
with the coffee. 

“To Capri,” 1 said. 

“Oh yes, you told me. [ will see you 
on the train to Naples,” he said and 
added that he would take a short sleep 
and then look after his baggage him- 
self. “IL have asked the Italian ambas- 
sador in Paris if he could guarantee 
there would be no revolution for the 
next six months, and he promised there 
would be none. But then, Italians 
promise you anything. Incidentally, 
you have pic ked the worst season to 
come to Capri.’ With these final obser- 
vations, and after handing the stew- 
ard a royal tip, he left the car. 

There was an overnight stop in Rome. 
In the grill of the Hotel Excelsior, 
which is the equal of the Stork Club's 
Cub Room in New York, he sat down 
with me. 

“She is upstairs,” he said, “the 
woman with the blue hat.” He had a 
great capacity for wine, and I returned 
his hospitality with three quarts of 
Bollinger. Sunk in a Gargantuan leather 
fauteuil at four in the morning, with a 
few of the better streetwalkers of 
Rome hanging on the bar, and dabbing 
at his eyes, Don Basilio told the story 
of the woman with the blue hat. 


ITALIAN IDYL 


“How is it,” he began, “that one 
never finds it a second time—you 
know, the ideal love? | mean the kind 
of love for which the head, the heart 
and the body are all in accord. | had 
the loveliest. parents anyone could ask 
for. | was the only child and they gave 
me everything. Maybe that is what is 
wrong with me—until recently I had 
everything, and yet never was truly 
happy. But I was talking about my 
lovely parents. They said good morning 
to each other with smiling faces, and 
they held each other by the hand for a 
long while several times a day. They 


loved each other so beautifully, and as 
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only Italians can love. They sang to- 
gether, that is, mamma played the 
piano and papa sang opera in Italian 
and French, and songs by Schubert, 
and there was peace and happiness in 
their hearts and in our home—they 
never needed to go out. Each night 
before they went to sleep they sat in 
their bed and folded their hands and 
prayed aloud together like children. 
Once a year we left Brazil and came to 
lialy. On these trips we always went to 
Capri, and it was so beautiful then, be- 
cause she was there —the woman in the 
blue hat. 

“LT long so for companionship like 
this, for the great love, but I can’t find 
it because it comes to you only once, 
and if you are dumb and spoiled like I 
was you let it go—you don’t recognize 
it. Let me tell you how [ threw away 
the only love [T have ever had from a 
good girl. She was from one of the finest 
families; she was that combination of 
happy and serious girl that you find 
only in Italy —elegant, kind, beautiful 
and proud. My parents found her al- 
together to their liking and blessed her 
as their own. I was eighteen, she was 
sixteen and all was prepared for mar- 
riage. In nothing was there a flaw. We 
were both religious in the same degree, 
not too much, not too little; we liked 
the same things, and we did not have 
to speak, for we were happy just walk- 
ing along hand in hand—oh, how 
lightly we walked—as on clouds. It 
was the perfect love. 

“She came to me one day with six 
little leather books all carefully bound, 
and she said, ‘Basilio, since I will be 
your wife, you must know all about me, 
about every hour's happening. Here in 
these books is the story of my life so 
far, all | have thought and done. 
Take them and read them.’ [ took 
them. I must say I was frankly bored 
by what was in them —silly things, 
romantic nonsense, the life of a little 
girl; church, games, excursions, school, 
about a little new brother, about a new 
dress, all stuff like that. I don’t know 
why I bothered to read them in 
order—perhaps because [ was so very 
much in love with her, and when she 
was not there in person, she was there 
in the book. | had no thoughts but of 
her. So, in book No. 4, [came to a pas- 
sage that said: “Went to a concert 
with Mariano.’ He was a boy I could 
never stand. It went on, ‘And we sat 
in the park on a stone bench and he 
was nice, he did not speak fresh with 
me, he did not try to kiss me or put his 
arm around me, or even hold my hand. 
He sat there and I felt that he was very 
glad I was with him, and [ changed my 
mind about him and promised that 
from now on I would be nicer to him 
and treat him like a brother. On the 
way home I took his arm.” That was 
all there was in the book —or in any of 


them—about Mariano. But the next 











page was empty. The only empty page 
in all the little books 
account of that empty page, I did not 


do you know ,on 


marry that girl. Crazy fool that I am, 
I was jealous of that empty page. I 
ruined my chance for happiness and 
hers—that’s why I look away when I 
see her.” 

His hands, tightly clasped all during 
the story, relaxed. The street walkers 
sat along the bar like vultures, waiting. 

“Nothing does me any good any 
more,” he said, nodding in the direc- 
tion of the women, “not even that. 
But the heart doesn't stop aching.” He 
started worrying about his baggage 
again. “I'll have to see to the packing,” 
he said and got up. 

The elevators in the Excelsior are 
like quick little taxis, they fly up with 
said Don Ba- 


silio, “it will be awful. Here you must 


zest. ““From now on,” 


take care of all things yourself,” he 
said, “lock every bag, lock every door, 
keep your hands in your pockets.” 
He, speaking Italian, would be all 
right, he said. But of all foreigners 
and especially Americans— beggars, 
porters and other natives who came in 
contact with them have two opinions: 
first, that 
second, that all of them are idiots. 
Don Basilio offered to take care of 


trunk 


they are all millionaires; 


my luggage, but I had my 
checked through to Capri. 
“T hope you find it there,” he said 


mournfully. 
MIRROR OF THE PAST 


I have one small bag which I always 
carry myself. The article that usually 
takes up most room in this bag is a 
book that has been at my elbow for 
years. It weighs three pounds and its 
pages have narrow margins; it is set in 
extremely small type and was printed 
by F. A. 


in the years 1856 to 1877, 
I recommend 


Brockhaus, in Leipzig. 
the volume to anyone who can read 
German. The title is Wanderjahre in 
Italien (Wander Years in Italy), and 
the name of the author is Ferdinand 
took the 
out of the bag the next day aboard 
the train. It 


midway 


(Giregorovius. I volume 
toward evening, 
Rome Na- 
ples. The landscape outside was on 
page 213 of the book. 

“Who is able to paint it, this mag- 


was 


between and 


nificent terrain, at the hour when all 
the hills glow in the purple play of 
evening and when the valleys below 
The 


slides upward on the hills, its hand 


them sink into shadow? night 
reaches up to the cities that stand on 
top of them, for one after the other 
until all are taken in darkness. 

“In the windows of the highest and 
most distant still glitters the sinking 
sun in pale red rays—there in Seronne, 
in Rojate— and now only in Piglio 
and now that last flicker is extinguished 


also 


"T ride my horse here on this road 
the impression of a great landscape is 
heightened for the thinking man, when 
he knows how to rhyme it with history, 
for it is thereby animated. 

“ This road, this strip of land beneath 
our feet, is the key to the Kingdom of 
Naples, it is the strategic highway of 
the people of the Middle Ages. 

“Of the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Franks, the Longobards, of Delizar, or 
the Ottones 


men 


even of Saracens, French- 


and Spaniards—of uncounted 
people whose horses drank from the 
waters of the river Sacco.” 

The serene landscape now was in 
complete darkness, the electric train 
was rapid, and we had eaten aboard 
simply but well. Don Basilio, opposite 


me, had closed his eyes. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY 


In my mind unknown places always 
have a very definite character, color 
and shape, determined by hearsay, in- 
stinet and reading. | imagined Capri a 
sugar-loaf-shaped mountain that rose 
out of lukewarm water. It was dark 
brown. On its rotund plateau was a 
city made up of luxurious hotels, bars, 
villas and casinos. They were crowded 
at the proper season with the nomads 
Palm 


Moritz. | expected to behold a shining 


from Beach, Cannes and St. 
tabernacle of ennui. 

The steward tried to make conversa- 
tion with Don Basilio, saying some- 
thing about the state of the world. 
Don Basilio snapped: “1 don’t worry 


about the state of the world at all, you 


know all l care about is lo give some 
pleasure to my friends. Bring us 
another bottle of wine.”” The steward 


hastened away and Don Basilio said, 
“Did you see it? It’s like it was in 
France. The steward is walking about 
in canvas sneakers and one has a hole 
cut in it for the bunion. It was like that 
in my club when I came back first. It 
gives me pain to look at anything like 
that. There are in this life moments 
when one does not want to belong to 
the human race. Well. . 


my appetite for living all over again.” 


. | am losing 


I had Gregorovius opened at the 
chapter on Capri. 

I closed the book, the train slowed 
down and the lights of the first houses 
of Naples moved into the windows. 

\ few minutes later we stood on the 
platform and the valet handed the 
baggage out to several youths, one of 
whom, in charge of the band, was 
arguing with Don Basilio, who refused 
to pay what he demanded. In Rome, he 
said, there were uniformed porters and 
they had been honest, but here it: was 
sinister. 

* Bandidos,” he called them, and the 
money that he offered was refused. 
Either two thousand lire to deliver the 
luggage or nothing, the boy said. He 
finally got aimost what he asked for. 
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The bargain was closed through the 
mediation of a friend of Don Basilio’s 
who had come to meet him. The 
bandidos s‘acked the exquisite lug- 
gage into a small cart and, with several 
of them hauling it, disappeared into 
the night 

“Tl never see my luggage again,” 


said Don Basilio. 


SEE NAPLES AND DIE 


The Excelsior Hotel in Nap sis one 
of the cleanest [ have ever seen, its 
rooms are immense, the corridors slip- 
pery with polish and on the tiled floor 
of the bar is a replica of the Bay of 
Naples. The alcoholic 


Chicago was sitting there, glass in 


father from 


hand, studying the territory around 
Vesuvio and Portici. | took the elevator 
up to look at the view from the win- 
dow of my room. The Bay of Naples 
lav in moonlight. Over on the crater of 
Vesuvio rested a crescent shaped cloud: 
the lights of Sorrento and those of 
Ischia and Capri were flickering, and 
in the sea, like stars reflected from 
overhead, danced the lights of fishing 
boats. A tenor in an open-air restaurant 
below sang the worn-out melody i 
Santa Lucia. It was like a souvenir 
post card, but also, as most such places 
are, startling rather than beautiful un 
til you become familiar with them. The 
eve takes inventory, the contours are 
traced on the mind, you drink it up 
Slowly it becomes yours, and the postal 
card vanishes; the scene’s magnificence 
puts you in bondage. Someone has 
I pulled 
a chair out and sat awed by it for sev- 


eral hours. It's a good thing to look 


written “See Naples and die 


upon it, the first time, in the nicht. 
The next morning | took a hansom 
cab from the hotel to the pier 
Adjac ent to a square as tumultuous 
as the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in which everyone is 
half naked, ts a pier al which lay little 
boats that go to Ischia, Posilipo ind 
Amalfi 
From here, also, leaves a small motor 
ship named Capri. The fare is about 
fifty cents. The boat is something 
like a ferry. The seats are hard, and 
below deck is a bar. It was a hot day 
Don Basilio and his servant arrived 
late, and all the seats were taken. The 
baggage problem was easy now 
I knew it—I told vou it) was 
all of it 


I had to run out and buy shirts and 


risky —they stole my baggage 
shoes today —and it’s no use to com- 
plain to the police Oh, God, if only 
Mussolini were back 


not happen then.” Tle said that loudly, 


those things did 


and the people around him nodded as 
he mopped his face. 

“Listen to what happened here,” 
said one. “A man had a new car, an 
(American of course, and a boy came up 
to his car and spat in his face. The 


(American stopped the car and got out 
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to run after the boy, and another boy 
got in and drove off with the new car. 
Ile never saw it again. You know, my 
friend told me that the thieves are so 
well organized here that half an hour 
after the U.S. Army landed, black- 
market American gasoline was for sale 
on the streets.”” Don Basilio turned to 
the rest of the passengers and told them 
again about his luggage. They nodded 
with sympathy and agreed that some- 
thing had to be done. 

“Ah,” Don Basilio said to me, “ the 
crooks that stole my luggage are per- 
haps here among us, nodding also, and 
looking for what else they can pick off 
me,” 

The ship rolled as soon as it left the 
breakwater, and when it was abreast of 
Sorrento half the people were seasick. 
The roll changed to pitching as the 
ship came into the narrow channel 
between the mainland and Capri, al- 
though there was hardly any sea. 

Jean Paul Richter compares the 
shape of Capri to a Sphinx. Ciregoro- 
vius said of it: “It's like an ancient 
sarcophagus whose sides are adorned 
vith snaky-haired furies.”” It has been 
compared to a boot and to a crocodile. 
I did not find it to be similar to any- 
thing. It is as definite in shape as a 
table, a crocodile or the Sphinx, but it 
has its own shape and compels your at- 
tention. You feel it to be as ancient as 
the sea, you look at it with the curiosity 
with which you would study the face 
of an interest.ag and perhaps disturbed 
person. [t is altogether different from 
the picture that [| had in mind. 


HAPPY ENDING 


The ship passed into calm water. At 
the entrance of the harbor, Don Basilio 
was telling a fellow South American in 
Portuguese about his baggage. Next to 
me sat a man and a woman, American 
tourists. The man had almost been sea- 
sick several times and now, as the ship 
became steady, he talked to the woman 
next to him, resuming a conversation 
interrupted by his distress. 

“Well, forty bucks a week was a lot 
of money and so [ was a reporter for a 
while, and then that columnist wanted 
an assistant, and [ went over there and 
after a couple of years the columnist 
dies. Oh, you know, nothing nast y—no 
keyhole stuff or scandal, just a kind of 
mellow column, like Sobol writes, rem- 
iniseing stuff, faces along the avenue, 
stuff like that, and I was in 


making three hundred bucks a week 


I was 


and the struggle was over. It’s no use 
marrying unless you do it right and go 
the whole way. Well, we moved out to 
this community and I said I didn’t 
want to live there if they wouldn't ac- 
cept us—I didn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with them, in fact. 

"Well, across the street from us was 
a house where they entertained a lot. 
Once they had the Earl of Derby or 
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somebody like that—that kind of 
people, you know. Well, they asked us 
to the next party, forty people, that's 
twenty couples, and ever since then 
we've just been as welcome as that first 
time. All T can say, it’s a lovely place 
and they're as nice folks as you find. I 
tell you about a typical week end. We 
get together, a gang, you know, about 
eight: highly select couples, and we 
start out with a cocktail at the Ogdens, 
and then we go to a Saturday-night 
dinner-dance at the country club—you 
know what that’s like, it’s pleasant 
living. It's really nice—a big buffet and 
nice people having a fine time. Well, 
that’s where I'd like to be right now 
I'll go along that far. But Clarabel 
she’s not satisfied with that, she’s got 
to travel. She's got to follow them over 
here—and they own a villa —naturally, 
it’s on Capri. And we've been invited 
to stay as long as we like. Well, I don't 
like it a bit. Ta fact, don’t care a damn 
about all this stuff. Now that man over 
there had all his luggage stolen yester- 
Lord !—the food.” 


The engines were signaled to stop and 


day and 


the columnist got up to look for his 
wife. She lay on a bench, and the 
pleasant baby face that she must have 
worn at other times was old, and the 
utter misery of seasickness was in her 
eyes. With a weak smile she thanked a 
little unshaven padre for recovering ¢ 
little ruined hat that had blown off het 
head. The columnist took the hat and 
the padre, in his other hand, held out 
a small box bearing a picture of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The columnist looked 
at his wife, saw that she had closed her 
eyes again, and put a foled bill in the 
poor box. Then he said, “Hey, Clara- 
bel, here’s Capri.” 

The ship was now turning to back up 
against the pier, and on the pier sat 
the bandido of the night before, with all 


the luggage of Don Basilio. THE END 





This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Bemelmans. The second 
will appear in an early issue. 
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and Low Pressure 


BIG MILEAGE records are being set everywhere by 


the new General Super Squeegee . . . built of 


wonderfully long-wearing Jet *C *M + Cold Mix Rubber. 





This amazing new rubber is tougher and 
more flexible. It gives a softer, smoother ride at 
low pressure. It’s safer, every cushioned mile 


. Quieter running . . . easier to steer and park. 





NO MORE FLATS FROM PUNCTURES 


The “guillotine” in the Dealer's window (abo :) lets you dem- 
onstrate for yourself the amazing puncture-sealing ability of 
General's new Safety Tube. X-ray photos prove it can take 
more than 300 nails without the loss of a single pound of air! 








the dowager’s day! 


In the quilted grandeur of her electric sedan the dowager 
thought she was riding in style, but you could show her 
plenty! Take any modern car with LUMITE woven fabric seat 
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durable saran plastic, LUMITE has everything—beauty, comfort 
and longer wear. It's cooler in summer and never 
clammy in winter. And its rich, shimmering texture . . . its 
colorfully vivid decorator patterns . . . give a luxury look to 
the interior of your car that lasts and lasts. Yes, with 
LUMITE seat covers you'll really be sitting pretty. 
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The World's fines! seat covers are 
made of Lumite Woven Saran Fab- 
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woven saran fabric 
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Can't rot or mildew and it’s non-inammable. 
STAYS FRESH .. . Neither food, grease, dirt, nor bat- 
tery acid can harm it. Easy to keep clean with soap 
and water or cleaning fluid. 
STAYS TRIM... always keeps its glove-snug fit. 
COMFORTABLE .. . it “breathes” —lets air circulate 
freely. Never sticky in hot weather nor clammy in cold. 
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